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PREFACE. 



The Philosophy of the Mind has grown up like other sciences 
from small beginnings. Many propositions, coming too in many in- 
stances from able writers, have been thrown aside; truth has been 
sifled out from the mass of error, until at last a great number of 
important principles is ascertained. But while it is exceedingly 
necessary that our youth should be made acquainted with these 
principles, it is impossible that they^ahould go throug{i with all the 
complicated discussions, which have been held in respect to them. 
Many of the books, in which these discussions are contained, have 
become exceedingly rare ; and if they were not so, no small number 
of students, who are now in the course of as thorough an education 
as our country affords, would not be able to purchase them. And 
besides, by placing before the student a mass of crude and conflict- 
ing statements, his mind becomes perplexed. To be able to resolve 
such a mass into its elements, and to separate truth from error, im- 
plies an acquaintance with the laws of the intellect, and a degree of 
mental discipline, which he is not yet supposed to have acquired; 
and hence, instead of obtaining much important knowledge, he be- 
comes distrustful of every thing. 

Now these evils, saying nothing of the loss of time attendant on 
such a course, are to be remedied in the same way as in other sci- 
ences. In other departments of learning, ingenious men discuss 
points of difiiculty; conflicting arguments are accumulated, untU the 
preponderance on one side is such, that the question in debate is 
considered settled. Others employ themselves in collecting facts, 
in classifying them, and in deducing general principles; and when 
all this is done, the important truths of the science, collected from 
such a variety of sources and suitably arranged and expressed, are 
laid before the student, in order that he may become acquainted 
with them. And this is what is attempted to be done in the present 
work. 



IV PREFACE. 

It has been my desire and endeavor,' to give a concise, but cor- 
rect view of the prominent principles of Mental Philosophy, so far 
as they seemed at present to be settled. The statement of these 
principles is attended with a perspicuous summary of the facts and 
arguments, on which they are based; together with occasional re- 
marks on the objections, which have been made from time to time. 
In selecting facts in confirmation of the principles laid down, I have 
sought those, which not only had a relation to the point in hand, but 
which promised a degree of interest for young minds. Simplicity 
and uniformity of style has been aimed at, although in a few instan- 
ces the statements of the writers referred to have been admitted with 
only slight variations, when it was thought they had been peculiarly 
happy in them. As my sole object was the good of young men, I 
did not feel at liberty to prejudice the general design, by rejecting 
the facts, arguments, and in some cases even the expressions of 
others. 

THOMAS C. UPHAM. 

BownoiN College, Maine. 



FOURTH ABRIDGED EDITION. 

Great pains have been taken with this new edition. The more 
important improvements, contained in the Second Edition of the lar- 
ger work in two volumes, have been introduced into this. Teach- 
ers will find it, in soi^e respects, essentially altered from any former 
impression; and this may occasion a temporary inconvenience, as 
different editions cannot be used in the same class. But it is hoped 
they will be willing to overlook this, in consideration of the decided 
improvements, which they may expect to meet with in various parts 
of the work. In a treatise embracing such a multiplicity of topics, 
it could hardly be expected, that the first attempts would be so suc- 
cessful as to leave nothing for further and more exact inquiry. 

May, 1838. 
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DIVISION FIRST. 
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PART FIRST. 



INTELLECTUAL STATES OF EXTERNAL ORIGIN. 



CHAPTER PIRSt. 



ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL. 



§. 1. The mind snaceptible of a three-fold divuion. 

The Human Miivd, regarded a^ a whole, is undoubtedly 
to be considered as constituting a nature or existence, which 
is truly, and in the strictest sense, one and indivisible. At 
the same time, if we would baye a correct and thorough 
knowledge of it, it is necessary to contemplate it in three 
distinct points of view. Accordingly the leading Divisions, 
in which tlie Mind presents itself tp our notice, are the Un- 
derstanding or Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will. The 
states of mind, which are the results of the action of these 
leading mental departments, are appropriately expressed by 
' the phrases intellectual, sensitive or sentient, and vol- 
uNTAar 'States of the mind.--^— It is the object of this Abridg- 
ment to examine, in as brief a manner as possible, the Di- 
visions, which naturally come first ip order, viz. the Intellect, 
and the Sensibilities. The limits, which we find it necessa- 
ry to assign to the present undertaking, do not allow us to 
enter into an examination, of the distinct and important de- 
partment of the Will* 

§. S. The IntellectliaBceptible of a subordinate division. 

We begin with the Intellect or Understanding ; that depart- 
ment 4>f the mind by means of which we perceive, compare, 
and reason ; and which, in its various modes of action, is the 
source of all our knowledge. The Intellectual part of man 
may be considered under two points of view, viz. the Exter- 
nal Intellect and the Internal Intellect ; in other words, in- 
tellectual stales of External, and intelteetual states of Inter- 
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nal origin. Intellectual states of External origin depend 

for their existence u()on the existence and presence of exter* 
nal objects. -If the mind were insulated and cut off from the 
outward and material world, or if there were no such out- 
ward world, we could not touch, nor hear, nor see. All those 
mental states, which we express, when we speak of the di- 
versities of touch, an,d smell, and taste, of sound and sight, 
are immediately dependent on the. existence and presence of 
something, which is exterior to the intellect itself. 

But there are other stages of the Intellect,, such for in- 
stance, as are expressed by the words truth, falskhood^ 

POWER, INTELLIOENCE, MERIT, DEMERIT, CAUSE, OBLIGATION, 

&c, which are not thus closely connected with external things. 
And these, in distinction from those of External origin, are 
denominated intellectual states of Internal origin. 

§. 8. Of the connection of the mind with the material world. 

As a general statefment, the knowledge, which is Exter- 
nal in its origin, is acquired first ; the knowledge which is 
Internal is subsequent. The mind, whatever may ultimately 
be found to be the extent of its powers of perception, appears, 
in the first instance, to be wholly destitute of any actual 
knowledge ; and is first brought into action, and is put in the 
way of acquirhig knowledge, by means of its copnection with 
the material or outward world. 

This leads us to remark, that there is a correspondence, 
a mutual adaptation, between the mind and outward ma- 
terial things. They appear to be made for each other. 
The Creator has obviously established a close relation be- 
tween them ; and it is a striking and iitiportant fact, that, in 
this connectioh of the ntental and material world, as we have 
just had occasion to intimate, we are probably to look for the 
commencement of the mind's activity, and for the beginnings 
of knowledge. 

The soul, considered in its relationship to external na- 
ture, may be compared to a stringed instrument. Regarded 
in itself, it is an invisible existence, having the capacity and 
elements of harmony. The nerves, the eye, and the senses 
generally, are the chords and artificial frame-work, which 
God has woven round its unseen and unsearchable essence. 
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This living* and corioas infitriiment, made np of the invisiUe 
soul and the bodily frame-work which surrounds it, is at first 
voiceless and silent. Nor does it appear^ that it will ever 
fiend forth its spunds of harmooy, until it is touched and 
operated upon by those outward influenoes, which exist 
in the various forms and adaptations of the material woi4d4 
Udder these influences, it is first awakened into activity. 

§. 4. Our first knowledge in general of a. material or external origin., . 

In accordance with what has been said, we lay down 
the general principles, first, that during the early period of 
lifothere is an intimate connection between the mind and 
the maiterial world ; and, second, that far the greater por- 
tion of the mind's acts during that period can be traced to a 
material source. In proof of both positions, particularly the 
latter, we may properly attend to the following considera- 
tions. 

(I),— What has been said will, in the first place, be found 
agreeable to each one's individual experience. If we look 
back to the early periods of life, we discover, not merely .that 
our ideas are then comparatively few in number, but that far 
the greater proportion of them are suggested by external ob- 
jects. They are forced upon us by our immediate wants; 
they have relation to what we ourselve^ see. Or hear,, or 
touch ; and only a small proportion are internal and abstract. 
As we advance in years, susceptibilities of the mind are 
brought into exercise, which have a less.intimate connection 
with things external ; and thoughts from within «ire more 
rapidly multiplied, than from without. We h^ve in some 
measure exhausted that which is external ; and as the mind, 
awakened to a love of knowledge and a consciousness of its 
powers, has at last been brought fully into action by means 
of repeated affections of the senses, a new world, (as yet in 
some degree a terri incognita^) projects itself upon our at- 
tention, where we are called upon to push our researches, 
and gratify our curiosity. — ^This is the general experience, 
the testimony, which each One can give for himself. 

§. 5. Shown further from what we notice in children. 

In the second place, what has been said finds confirmation 
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iA what we obs^ve of the progress of the mind ia infigknts 
nnd children geiverally. The course of things, which w.e eh- 
serve in them agrees with what our personal consciousness 
and remembrance^ as far back as it goes, enables us to testi- 
fy with no little oonfidence in our own ease. No one can ob- 
serve the operations of the mind in infants and children, 
without being led to believe, that the Creator has instituted 
a connection between the mind and the material world, and 
that the greater portion of our early knowledge is from an 
outward source. 

To the infant its nursery is the world. The first ideas of 
the human race are its particular conceptions of its nurse and 
mother ; and the origin and history of all its notions may be 
traced to its animal wants, to the light that breaks in from 
its window, and to the few objects in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the cradle and hearth. When it has become a 
few years of age, there are other sources of information, oth* 
er fountains of thought, but they are still external and ma- 
terial. The child then learns the topography of his native 
village ; he explores the margin of its river^ ascends its flow- 
ering hills, and penetrates the seclusion of its vatUes. His 
mind is full of activity ; new and exalting views crowd upon 
his perceptions ; he beholds, and hears, and handles ; he 
wonders, and is delighted. And it is not till after he has 
grasped the elements of knowledge, which the outward world 
gives, that he retires within himself, compares, reasons, and 
seeks for causes and effects. 

It is in accordance with what has now been stated of the 
tendencies of mind in children, that we generally find them in- 
structed by means of sensible objects, or by pictures of such 
objects. When their teachers make an abstract statement 
to them of an action or event, they do not understand it ; 
they listen to it with an appearance of confusion and vacan- 
iCy, for the process is undoubtedly against nature. But show 
them the objects themselves, or a faithful picture of them, 
and interpret your abstract expressions by a reference to the 
object or picture, and they are observed to learn with rapidi- 
ty and pleasure. The time has not yet arrived for the 
springing up and growth of thoughts of an internal and ab- 
stract origin. 
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§• 6v Fivther |iroef of the beginnings of knowledge from eztemel eattsea^ 
Iq the third place^ the history of language is a strong proof 
of the correotness of the pbsition, that the mind is firot 
brought into aetion by means of the senses, and acquires it« 
earliest knowledge from that souro^. At first words are few 
in number, ^corresponding to the limited extent of ideas. 
The yocabulary of savage tribes, (those for example which 
inhabit the American continent,) is in general exceedingly 
limited. The growth of a language corresponds to the 
growth of mind ; it extends itself by the inoreased number 
and power of its words, nearly in exact correspondence with 
the multiplication and the inoreased complexity of thought. 
Now the history of all languages teaches us, that words^ 
which were invented and brought into use one after another 
in the gradual way just mentioned, were first employed to 
express external objects, and afterwards were used to ex* 
press thoughts of internal origin. 

Almost all the words in every language, expressive of the 
susceptibilities and operations of the mind, may be clearly 
shown to have had an external origin and application, before 
they were applied to the mind. To imagine in its literal 
signification implies the forming of a picture ; to impress con* 
veys the idea of leaving a stamp or mark, as the seal leaves 
its exact likeness or stamp on wax ; to reflect literally 
means to turn back, to go over the ground agsin ; &c« These 
words cannot be applied to the mind in the literal sense ; the 
nature of the mind will not admit of such an applipation ; the 
inference therefore is, that they first had an external appli* 
cation. Now if it be an established truth, as the history of 
languages seems to show that it is, that all language had a 
primary reference to external objects, and that there is no 
term, expressive of mental acts, which was not originally 
expressive of something material, the conclusion would seem 
to be a fair one, that the part of our knowledge, which has 
its rise by means of the senses, is, as a general statement, 
first in origin. And the more so, when we combine with 
these views the considerations, which have been previously 
advanced. 

§.7. The same subject funher ilhistrated. , 

And, in the fourth place, it is not too much to say, that 
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all the ottserrations/ which have been made on persons who 
from their birth, or at any subsequent period, have been de- 
prived of any of the senses, and all the extraordinary facts^ 
whieh have come to knowleda^e, having a bearing on this in;^ 
quiry, go strongly in iavo%of the views which have been giv- 
en.^-*— It appears, for instance, from the observations, which 
have been made in regard to perpons, who have been deaf 
until a particular period, and then have been restored to the 
power of hearing, that they have never previously had those 
ideas, which naturally come in by that sense. If a persoa 
has been bom blind the result is the same ; or if having the 
sense of eight, it has so happened, that • he has never seen 
any colors of a particular description. In the one case, he 
has no ideas of colors at all, and in the other, only of those 

colors which he has seen. ^It may be said perhaps, that 

this is what might be expected, and merely proves the sen- 
ses to be a source of knowledge, without necessarily involv- 
ing the priority of that knowledge to what has an internal 
origin. But then observe the persons referred to a little fur- 
ther, and it will be found, as a general statement, that the 
interna] powers of their minds have hot been unfolded ; they 
lay wrapt up in a great measure in their original darkness ; no 
inward light springs up to compensate for the absence of 
that, which in other cases bursts in from the outward world. 
This circumstance evidently tends to confirm the principles 
which we are endeavoring to illustrate. 

Of those extraordinary instances, to which we alluded, as 
having thrown some light on the history of our intellectual 
acquisitions, is the account, which is given in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy of Sciences for the year 1703, of a 
deaf and dumb young man in the city of Chartres. At the 
age of three and twenty, it so happened, to the great surprise 
of the whole town, that he was suddenly restored to the 
sense of hearing, and' in a short time he acquired the use of 
language. Deprived for so long a period of a sense, which 
in importance ranks with the sight and the touch, unable to 
hold communion with his fellow beings by means of oral or 
written language, and not particularly compelled, as he had 
every care taken of him by his friends and relations, to 
bHng his faculties into exercise, the powers of his mind re- 
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mained withaut having opportunity to unfold tbemselves. 
Being examined by some men of discernment, it was found 
that he had no idea of a God, of a soul, of the moral merit or 
demerit of human actions, and what might seem to be yet 
more remarkable, he knew not what it was to die ; the ago- 
nies of dissolution, the grief of friends, and the ceremonies of 
interment being to him inexplicable mysteries. 

Here we see how much knowledge a person was deprived 
of, merely by his wanting the single sense of hearing ; a 
proof that the senses were designed by our Creator to be the 
first source of knowledge, and that without them the facul- 
ties of the soul would never become operative. 

§. 8. Illustration from the case of James Mitchell. 

But this is not the only instance of this sort, which ingejn- 
ious men have noticed and recorded. In the Transactions of 
the Royal Society at Edinburgh, (Vol. vii. Pt. 1.,) is a Me- 
moir communicated by Dugald Stewart, which gives an ac- 
oo«int of James Mitchell, a boy born deaf and blind. The 
history of this lad, who labored under the uncommon afflic- 
tion of this double deprivation, illustrates and confirms all, 
that has been above stated. He made what use he could of 
the only senses which he possessed, those of touch, taste, 
and smell, and gained from them a number of ideas. It was 
a proof of the diligence with which he employed the limited 
means, which were given him, that he had by the sense of 
touch thoroughly explored the ground in the neighborhood 
of the house, where he lived, for hundreds of yards. But 
deprived of sight, of hearing, and of intercourse by speech, 
it was very evident to those, who observed him, as might be 
expected, that his knowledge was in amount exceedingly 
small. He was destitute of those perceptions, which are ap- 
propriate to the particular senses, of which he was deprived; 
and also of many other notions of an internal origin, which 
would undoubtedly have arisen, if the powers of the mind 
had previously been rendered fully operative by means of 
those assistances, which it usually receives from the bodily 

organs. Such instances as these, however they may at 

first appear, are extremely important. They furnish us with 

an appeal, not to mere speculations, but to fact. And it is 
3 
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only by cheeking undue speculation and by continually re- 
curring to facts, that our progress in this science will become 
sure, rapid, and delightful. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

§. 9. Sensation a limple mental ftate t>riginating in the Benses. 
In tracing the history of that portion of human thought, 
which is of external origin, we have frequent occasion to 
make use of the words Sensation and Perception. The term 
SENSATION is uot of SO general a nature as to include every 
variety of mental state, but is limited to such as answer to 
a particular description. It does not appear that the usage 
of langu^e would forbid our speaking of the feelings of 
warmth and coldness and hardness, as well as of the feeUngs 
of love and benevolence and anger, but it would clearly for- 
bid our using the term sensation with an application equally 
extensive. Its application is not only limited, but is fixed 
with a considerable degree of precision. 

Sensation, being a simple act or state of the mind, is un- 
susceptible of definition ; and this is one of its characteris- 
tics. As this alone, however, would not separate it from 
many other mental states, it has this peculiarity to distin- 
guish it, that it is immediately successive to a change in some organ 
ofsenscy or at least to a bodily change of some kind. But it is evi- 
dent, that in respect to numerous other feelings this state- 
ment does not hold good. They are immediately subsequent, 
not to bodily impressions, but to other states of the soul it- 
self. Hence it is, that while we speak of the sensations of 
heat and cold, of hardness, of smoothness, roughness, and the 
like, we do not commonly apply this term to joy and sorrow, 
hatred and love, and other emotions and passions. 

§. 10/ All sensation is properly and truly in the mind. 

Sensation is often regarded as something having a posi- 
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tion, and as taking place in th6 body, and particularly in the 
organ oCsense. The sensation of touch, as we seem to imag- 
ine, is in the hand, which is the organ of touch, and is not 
truly intemai ; the hearing is in the ear, and the visioa io 
the eye, and not in the soul. But all we can say with truth 
and on good grounds is, that the organs of sense are accesso- 
ry to sensation and necessary to it ; but the sensation or feel- 
ing itself is wholly in the mind- Hdw often it is said the eye 
sees ; but the proper language, if we look at the subject phi- 
losophically^ is, that the soul sees ; for the eye is only the 
organ, instrument, or. minister of the soul in visual percep- 
tions. 

^^A man, (says Dr. Reid,) cannot see the satellites of Ju- 
piter but by a telescope. Does he conclude from this, that 
it is the telescope, that sees those stars ? By no means ; such 
a conclusion would be absurd. It is no less absurd to con- 
clude that it is the eye that sees, or the, ear that hears. 
The telescope is an artificial organ of sight, but it sees not. 
The eye is a natural organ of sight, by which we see ; but 
the natural organ sees as little as the artificial. '^ 

§.11. Sensations are not images or resemblances of objects. 

But while we are careful to assign sensations their true 
place in the mind, and to look upon what is outward in the 
body as merely the antecedents or causts of them, it is a 
matter of some consequence to guard against a danger di- 
rectly the reverse of that, which has been remarked on. We 
are apt to transfer to the sensation, considered as existiag in 
the mind, some of those qualities, which belong to the exter- 
nal object. But in point of fact our sensations are by no 
means copies, pictures, or images of outward objects ; nor 
are they representations of them in any material sense what- 
ever ; nor do they possess any of their qualities. 

It is true, we often think it otherwise ; constantly occupi- 
ed with external objects, when in the act of contemplation 
we retire within the mind, we unwwily carry with us the 
form and qualities of matter, and stamp its likeness on the 
thought itself. But the thought, whatever it may by the 
constitution of our nature be the sign of, has no form, and 
presents no image analogous to what are outwardly objects 
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af touch and 9\g\\t ; nor has it form or image in any sense, 
which we can conceive of. When, therefore, we. have an 
idea of some object as round, we are not to infer from the 
existence of the quality in the outward object, that the men- 
tal state is possessed of the same quality. When we think of 
any thing as extended, it is not to be supposed, that the 
thought itself has extension. When we behold and admire 
the varieties of color, we are not at liberty to induTge the 
presumption, that the inward feelings are painted over, and 
radiant with corresponding hues. There is nothing of the 
kind, and the admission of such a principle would lead to a 
multitude of errors* 

§. 12. The connection between the mentnl nnd physical change not capa- 
ble of explnnatiiMi. . 

(I.) External bodies operate on the senses, before there 

is any affection of the mind, but it is not easy to say what 
the precise character and extent of this operation is. We 
know that some object capable of affecting the organ must 
be applied to it in some way either directly or indirectly, and 
it is a matter of knowledge also, that some change in the or- 
gan actually takes place ; but further than this, we are in- 
volved in uncertainty. All we can undertake to do at pres- 
ent is merely to make a statement of the facts, viz, the ap- 
plication of an external body, and some change in conse- 
quence of it in the organ of sense. 

(H.) Subsequently to the change in the organ, either 

at its extremity and outward developement or in the brain, 
with which it is connected, and of which it may be consider- 
ed as making a part, a change in the mind or a new state of 
the mind immediately takes place. Here also we are limited 
to the mere statement of the fact. We here touch upon one 
of those boundaries of the intellect, which men are probably 
not destined to pass in the present life. We find ourselves 
unable to resolve and explain the connection between mind 
and matter in this case, as we do in all others. All we know, 
and all we can state with confidence is, that a mental affec- 
tion is immediately subsequent to an affection or change, 
which is physical. Such is our nature, and such the ap- 
pointment of Him who ordered it. 
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§. IS. Of the roeaoing and nature of perception. 

We next come to the subject of perception, which is in- 
timately connected with that of sensation. This term like 
many others admits of a considerable latitude in its applica- 
tion. In common language we are not only said to have the 
power of perceiving outward objects, but also of perceiving 
the agreement or disagreement in the acts of the mind itself. 
Accordingly we perceive a tree in the forest or a ship at sea, 
and we also perceive that the whole is greater than a part, 
and that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. But what we have to say here does not concern in- 
ternal perception, but merely that which relates to objects 
exterior to the mind. 

Perception, using the term iti its application to outward 
objects, differs from sensation, as a whole does from a part ; 
it embraces more. It may be defined, therefore, an affection 
or state of the mind, which i$ imtnediaUly tueeemve to cMain af- 
fections ofikt organs ofsense^ and which is referred by us to something 
external as its cause. 

§• .14. Perception makes us acquainted with a material world. 

It will be recollected, that the term sensation, when ap- 
plied to the mind, expresses merely the state of the mind, 
without reference to any thing external, which might be the 
cause of it, and that it is the name of a truly simple feeling. 
Perception on the contrary is the name of a complex mental 
state, including not merely the internal affection of the mind, 
but also a reference to the exterior cause. Sensation is 
wholly within ; but Perception carries us, as it were, out of 
ourselves, and makes us acquainted with the world around 
us. It is especially by means of this last power, that mate- 
rial nature, in all its varieties of form and beauty, is brought 
within the range of our inspection. If we had but sensation 
alone, there would still be form and fragrance, and color, and 
harmony of sound, but it would seem to be wholly inward. 
The mind would seem to constitute every thing ; we could 
know no other world, no other form of being. Perception 
prevents the possibility of such a mistake ; it undeceives and 
dissipates the flattering notion, that all things are in the soul; 
it leads us to other existences, and in particular to the know« 
ledge of the vast and complicated fabric of the material crea- 
tion. 
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§.15. Of the primary and secondary qualities of matter. 

From what has been said, it will be noticed, that 8ensa« 
TioN implies the existence of an external mateirial world as 
its cause, and that perception implies the same existence 
both as cause and object. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
we are altogether ignorant of the subjective or real essence 
of matter. Our knowledge embraces merely its qualities or 
properties, and nothing more. Without proposing to enter 
into a minute examination of them, it will be proper to state 
here, that the qualities of material bodies have been ranked 
by writers under the two heads of Primary and Secondary. 

The PRiMART QUALITIES are ,known by being essential to 
the existence of all bodies. They are extension, figure, di- 
visibility, and solidity ; and some writers have iYicluded mo- 
tion. They are called primary for the reason already dis- 
tinctly referred to, that all men embrace them in the notions, 
which they form of matter, and that they are essential to its 
existence. All bodies have extension, all bodies have figure, 
all are capable of division,all possess the attribute of solidity. 

By solidity in bodies, (perhaps some would prefer the 
term resistance,) is to be understood that quality, by which 
a body hinders the approach of others, between which it is 
interposed. In this sense even water, and all other fluids 
are solid. If particles of water could be prevented from sep- 
arating, they would oppose so great resistance, that it would 
be impossible for any two bodies, between which they might 
be, to come in contact. This was shown in an experiment, 
which was once made at Florence. A quantity of water 
was inclosed in a gold ball, which on the most violent pres- 
sure could not be made to fill the internal cavity, until the 
water inside was forced through the pores. 

There is reason also for that pi^t of the arrangement, 
which includes divisibility. We cannot conceive of a parti- 
cle so small as not to be susceptible of division. And to that 
small particle must belong not only divisibility, but the quali- 
ties of solidity, extension, and figure* 

§. 16. Ofthesecondary qualities of matter. 

The SECONDARY qualities of bodies are of two kinds ; (1) 
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Those which hare relation to the perceiving and sentient 
mind ; (2) Those, which have relation to other bodies. 

Under the first class are to be included sound, color, taste, 
smell, hardness and softness, heat and cold, roughness and 
smoothness, &c. When we say of a body it has sound, we 
imply in this remark, that it possesses qualities, which will 
cause certain effects in the mind ; the term sound being ap- 
plicable by the use of language both to the qualities of the 
external object, and to the effect produced within. When 
we say it has color, we always make a like rjeference to the 
mind, which beholds and contemplates it ; and it is the same 
of the other secondary qualities of this description. 

The other class of secondary qualities, (or properties as 
they are not unfrequently termed,) those, which have relation 
to other material bodies, are exceedingly various and numer- 
ous. The material substance, which in relation to the mind 
possesses the qualities of sound and color, may possess also 
in relation to other bodies the qualities or properties of malle- 
ability, fusibility, solubility, permeability, and the like. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 
THE SENSES OF SMELL AND TASTE. 

§• 17. Nature and impoitance of the senses as a source of knewiedge. 

It is desirable to keep clearly in the mind the precise re- 
lation of the senses to the origin, progress, and* amount of 
our knowledge, and to possess if possible a 'correct under- 
standing of their true value. In a certain sense the posses- 
sion of the bodily oi^ns, with which we are furnished, is 
not essential and pre-requisite to the possession of that know- 
ledge, which we are accustomed to ascribe to them. There 
is nothing unwarrantable and unreasonable in the supposi- 
tion, that the knowledge, which we now have by fheir 
means, might have been possessed without their aid, either 
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immediately, or in some way altogether different. Their use 
and iadispensableness in the acquisition of a certain portioa 
of what men are permitted to know, is a matter of arrange- 
ment and appoinftment on the part of our Maker. It is un- 
doubtedly an evidence of the correctness of this remark, that 
the Supreme-Being has a full acquaintance with all those 
outward objects which present themselves to our notice, 
without being indebted to any material instrumentality and 
mediation. He perceives in another way, or rather all know* 
ledge is inherent in, and originally and unalterably essen** 
tial to himself. 

It is not so, as we have reason to believe, with any other 
beings, and certainly not witlv man. Although a great part 
of his knowledge relates to material things, he is so formed, 
and his constitution is so ordered, that he is wholly depend* 
ent for it on the senses. — Deprive him of the ear, and all na- 
ture becomes silent ; deprive him of the eye, and the sun and 
moon withdraw their light, and the universe becomes dark- 
ened ; deprive him of the sense of touch, and he is then en- 
tirely insulated, and as much cut off from all comniunicatioxi 
with others, as if he were the only being in existence. 

§. is. Connection of the brain with sensation and perception. 

(I.) It may perhaps be asked, Whether these views are 

intended to exclude the brain, as having a connection with 
the senses in the results, which are here ascribed to them ? 
And this inquiry leads us to observe, (what has been before 
alluded to,) that the brain is a prominent organ in the mate- 
rial part of the process of sensation and of external percep- 
tion. The senses evidently cannot be separated from the 
nervous system. But the substance, which is found in the 
nerves, excepting the coat in which it is enveloped, is the 
same as in the brain, being of the same soft and fibrous tex- 
ture, and in continuity with it. As a general statement, 
. when the brain has been in any 'way injured, the inward 
sensation, which would otherwise be distinct on the presence 
of an external body, is imperfect. Also if the nerve be in- 
jured, or if its continuity be disturbed by the pressure of a 
tight ligature, the effect is the same ; a circumstance which 
goes to confirm the alleged identity of substance in the two. 
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(II.) The brain, therefore, and whatever of the same 

substance is in continuity with it,particularly thenerve8,con- 
stitutes the temcrial organ^ which^ in the subordinate organs of 
taste, sniell, sight,' touch, and hearing presents itself under 
different modifications' to external objects. On this organ^ 
the .fetwmal, as thus explained, to impression must be made, 
before there can be sensation and perception. 

An impression, for instance, is made on that part of the 
sensorial organ called the auditory nerve, and a state of 
mind immediately succeeds, which is variously termed, ac« 
cording to the view in which it is contempUted, either the 
sensation, or the perception of sound. 

An impression is made by the rays of light on that expan- 
sion of the optic nerve, which forms what is called the reti- 
na of the eye^ and the intellectual principle is immediately 
brought into that new position, which is termed visual per- 
ception or a perception of sight. 

The hand is impressed on a body of an uneven and rough 
surface, and immediately consequent on this application and 
pressure, is that state of mind, which is termed a sensation 
or perception of roughness. 

§. 19. Order in which the senses are to be considered. 

I 

In considering those ideas, which we become possessed of 
by means of the senses, it is natural to begin with that sense, 
which will cause us the least difficulty in the analysis of its 
results ; and to proceed to others successively, as we find 
them increasing in importance. It may not be altogether ea- 
sy to apply this principle with strictness, but it will answer 
all the purpose, for which it is here introduced, if we consid- 
er the senses in the following order, the smell, taste, hearing, 
touch, and sight. 

The mind holds a communication with the material world 
by means of the sense of smelling. AH animal and vegetable 
bodies, (and the same will probably hold good of other bodies^ 
though generally in a less degree,) are continually sending 
out effluvia of great subtility. These small particles are rap- 
idly and widely scattered abroad in the neighborhood of the 
body, from which they proceed. No sentient being can 
come within the circumference, occupied by these contiau- 
4 
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ally moving and yolatile atoms, without experiencing efiects 
from it. 

§. SOi Of the senw and sensationa of amell. 

The medium, through which we have the sensations and 
perceptions of smell, is the organ which ii^ termed the olfac- 
tory nerve, situated principally in the nostrils, but partly in 
some continuous cavities. When some odoriferous particles, 
sent from external objects, affect this organ, there, is a cer- 
tain state of mind produced, which varies with the nature of 
the odoriferous bodies. But we can no more infer from the 
sensation itself merely, that there exists any necessary can- 
nection between the smell and the external objects, than 
that there exists a connection between the eitiotions of joy 
and sorrow and the same objects. It might indeed be sug^- 
gested to us by the change in our mental states, that there 
must be some cause or antecedent to the change, but this 
suggestion would be far from implying the necessity of a cor^ 
portal cause. 

(II.) How then does it happen, that we are not merely 
sensible of the particular sensation, but refer it at once to 
some external object, to the rose, or the honeysuckle.^ In 
answer it may be remarked, if we had always been destitute 
of.the senses of sight and touch, this reference never could 
have been made, but having been furnished with them by the 
beneficent Author of our being, we make this reference by 
experience. When we have seen the rose, when we have 
been near to it and handled it, we have uniformly been con- 
scious of that state of mind, which we term a sensation of 
smell. When we have come into the neighborhood of the 
honeysuckle, or when it has been gathered and presented to 
us, we have been reminded of its fragrance. And thus, hav- 
ing learnt by experience, that the presence of the odoriferous 
body is always attended with the sensations of smell, we 
form the habit of attributing the sensations to that body as 
their cause. 

§. SI. Of perceptioDS of dmell in distinction from sensations. 

The mental reference, spoken of in the last section, is 
made with almost as much promptness, as if it were neces- 
sarily involved in the sensation itself. It is at least so rapid 
that we find ourselves utterly unable to mark the mind^s 
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progress from the inward feeling to the conception of the out*- 
ward cause. Nor is. this inability surprising, when we con~ 
sider, that we have repeated this process, both in this and in 
analagous cases, from our earliest childhood. No object has 
«ver been present to us, capable of operating on the senses, 
where this process has not been gone through. The result 
of this long-continued and frequent repetition has been an 
astonbhing quickness in the mental action ; so much so that 
the mind leaps outward with the rapidity of lightning, to be 
present with, and to comprehend the causes of the feeling 
withm. 

This view, it will be seen, helps in illustrating the nature 
of PERCEPTION, as distinguished from sensation. The out- 
lines of that distinction have already been given ; and erery 
one of the senses, as well as that now under consideration, 
will furnish proofs and illustrations of it. Accordingly when 
we are said to perceive the smell, or to have perceptions of 
the smell of a body, the rapid process, which has been de- 
scribed, is gone through, and the three things, which were 
involved in the definition of Perception already given, are 
supposed to exist ; (1) The presence of the odoriferous 
body and the iaffection of its appropriate organ ; (3) The 
change or sensation in the mind ; and (3) The reference of 
the sensation to the external body as its cause. 

§. 22. Ofthe Aenae and the seosations of taste. 

The tongue, which is covered with numerous nervous 
papillae, forms essentially the organ of taste ; although the 
papillae are found scattered in other parts of the cavity of 
the mouth. The application of any sapid body to this organ 
immediately causes in it a change or affection ; and that is at 
once followed by a mental affection or a new state of the 
mind. In this way we have the sensations and perceptions, 
to which we give the names, sweet, bitter, sour, acrid, &c. 

Having experienced the inward sensation, the affections 
of the mind are then referred by us to something external as 
their eaute. We do not however always, nor even generally 
distinguish the qualities, which constitute this cause, by sep- 
arate and appropriate designations ; but express them^y the 
names, that are employed for thejnternal feeling, viz, sweet- 
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ness, bitterness, sourness, &c. This reference of what is in- 
ternally experienced to its external cause, is very rapidly 
made ; so that we at once say of one apple it is sweet, and ot 
another, it is sour. Still it is to be kept in mind, that, in -point 
of fact, it is subsequent, both in the order of nature and of 
time, to the mere sensation ; although we may not be able, 
in consequence of its rapidity, to mark distinctly the progress 
of the mental action from the one to the other. As in the 
case of smells, which have already been remarked upon, the 
reference is the result of our former experience. We say of 
one body it is sweet, and of another, it is sour, because we 
have ever observed, that the mental states, indicated by 
those terms, have always existed in connection with the 
presence of those bodies. 

Whenever, therefore, we say of any bodies, that they are 
sweet, bitter, sour, or apply any other epithets, expressive 
of sapid qualities, we mean to be understood to say, that 
such bodies are fitted in the constitution of things to cause in 
the mind the sensations of sweetness, bitterness, and sour- 
ness, or other sensations, expressed by denominations of 
taste. Or, in other words, that they are the established an- 
tecedents of such mental states, as there is, further than thi^ 
no necessary connection between them. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 



THE SENSE OF HEARING. 



§. Sd. Organ of the sense of bearing. 

Following the order, which haa been proposed, we are 
next to consider the sense of hearing. And in proceeding to 
the consideration of this subject, the remark is a very obvi- 
ous one, that we should be unable to hear, if we had not a 
sense designed for and appropriate to that result. The air, 
when put strongly in motion, is distinctly perceived by the 
touch ; but no impression, which it could make on that sense, 
would cause that internal feeling, which is termed a sensa- 
tion of sound. Our Creator therefore has taken care^ that 
these sensations shall have their own organ ; and it is obvi- 
ously one of precise and elaborate workmanship. 

The ear is designedly planted in a position, where with 
the greatest ease it takes cognizance of whatever is going on 
in the contiguous atmosphere. When we examine it exter- 
nally, we not only &nd it thus favorably situated, but present- 
ing a hollowed and capacious surface, so formed as to grasp 
and gather in the undulations of air, continually floating and 
in motion around it. Without, however, delaying to give a 
minute descriptiop of the internal construction of the ear, 
which belongs rather to the physiologist, it will answer our 
present purpose merely to add, that these undulations are 
conducted by it through various windings, till they are 
brought in a state of concentration, as it were, against the 

membrane, called the tympanum. It is worthy of notice, 

that on the internal surface of this membrane, (the drum as 
it is popularly called,} there is a nerve spread out in a man- 
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ner analogous to the expansion of the optic nerve at the bot- 
tom of the eye. Whether this nervous expansion be indis- 
pensably necessary to the result or not, it is certain that a 
pressure upon or affection of the tympanum by the external 
air is followed by a new state of the mind, known as the sen- 
sation or perception of sound. 

§. 24. Varieties of the sensation of sound. 

The sensations, which we thus become possessed of by 
the hearing, are far more numerous than the words and the 
forms of speech, having relation to them in different langua- 
ges, would lead us to suppose. It will help to illustrate this 
subject, if we recur a moment to the sense of taste. The 
remark has somewhere been made to this effect, and proba- 
bly with much truth, that if a person were to examine five 
hundred different wines, he would hardly find two of them of 
precisely the same flavor. The diversity is almost endless, 
although there is no language, which distinguishes each va- 
riety of taste by a separate name. It is the same in respect 
to the sensations of sound. These sensations exhibit the 
greatest variety, although their differences are too minute to 
be separately and distinctly represented by language. 

These views will appear the less objectionable, when it is 
remembered, that sounds differ from each other both in the 
tone, and in the strength of the tone. It is remarked by Dr. 
Reid, that five hundred variations of tone may be perceived 
by the ear, also an equal number of variations in the strength 
of the tone ; making, as he expressly informs us, by a com- 
bination of the tones and of the degrees of strength, more 
than twenty thousand simple sounds differing either in tone 
or strength. 

In a perfect tone, a great many undulations of elastic air 
are required, which must be of equal duration and extent, 
and follow each other with perfect regularity. Each undu- 
lation is made up of the advance and retreat of innumerable 
particles, whose motions are all uniform in direction, force, 
and time. Accordingly there will be varieties also and 
'shades of difference in the same tone, arising from the posi- 
tion and manner of striking the sonorous body, from the con- 
stitution of the elastic medium, and from the state of the or- 
uran of hearing. 
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Different instramentB, such as a flute, a yioUn, and a bass- 
viol may all sound the same tone, and yet be easily distin* 
goishable. A considerable number of human voices may 
sound the same note, and with equal strength, and yet there 
will be some difference, 'the same voice, while it maintains 
the proper distinctions of sound, may yet be varied many 
ways by sickness or health, youth or age, and other alter- 
ations in our bodily condition,to which we are incident. 

§. 25. Manner in which we learn the place of loundB. 

It is a fact particularly worthy of notice in respect to 
sounds, that we should not know, previous to all experience 
on the subject, whether a sound came from the right or 
left, from above or below, from a smaller or greater distance. 
And this will appear the less surprising, when we remember, 
that the undulations of air are always changed from their 
original direction by the channels and the windings of the 
ear, before they strike the tympanum. Abundai^t facts con- 
firm this statement. 

Dr* Reid mentions, that once, as he wes lying in bed, 
having been put into a fright, he heard his own heart beat. 
He took it to be some one knocking at the door, and arose, 
and opened the door oftener than once before he discovered, 
that the sound was in his own breast. Some traveler has 
related, that when he first heard the roaring of a lion in a 
desert wilderness, not seeing the animal, he did not know on 
what side to apprehend danger, as the sound seemed to him 
to proceed from the ground, and to enclose a circle, of which 
he and his companions stood in the centre. 

It is by custom or experience, that we learn to distinguish 
the place of things, and, in some measure also, their nature, 
by means of their sound. It is thus that we learn, that one 
noise is in a contiguous room, that another is above our 
heads, and another is in the street. And what seems to be 
an evidence of this is, that when we are in a strange place, 
after all our experience, we very frequently find ourselves 
mistaken in these respects. 

If a man born deaf were suddenly made to hear, he would 
probably consider his first sensations of sound as originating 
wholly within himself. But in process of time we learn not 
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only to refer the origin of sounds to a position above or be- 
low, to the right or left ; but to connect each particular sound 
with a particular external cause, referring one to a bell as its 
appropriate External cause, another to a flute, another to a 
trumpet. 



CHAPTER FIFTH, 



THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 



§. 36. Of the sense of touch in general and its sensatioos. 

We are next to consider the sense of touch. The prin- 
ciple organ of this sense is the hand, although it is not limi* 
ted to that part of our frame, but is diffused over the whole 
body. The hand principally arrests our attention as the or- 
gan of this sense, because, being furnished with various ar- 
ticulations, it is easily movable by the muscles, and can 
readily adapt itself to the various changes of form in the ob- 
jects to which it is applied. 

The senses, which have hitherto been examined, are 
more simple and uniform in their results than that of the 
touch. By the ear we merely possess that sensation, which 
we denominate hearing ; we have the knowledge of sounds, 
and that is all. By the palate we acquire a knowledge of 
tastes, and by the sense of smelling we become acquainted 
with the odors of bodies. The knowledge, which is directly 
acquired by all these senses, is limited to the qualities, which 
have been mentioned. By the sense of touchy on the contra- 
ry, we become acquainted not with one merely, but with a 
variety of qualities, such as the following, heat and cold, 
hardness and softness, roughness and smoothness, solidity 
or resistance, extension, and figure; and in particular it 
gives occasion for the origin of the antecedent and more gen- 
eral notion of externality. 
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§« ^7. Idea of exteroality suggested ip coDnection with the touch. 

If man were possessed of the sense of smell alone, it would 
be found, that the earliest elements- of his knowledge consis- 
ted exclusively in sensations of odors. According howerer 
as these sensations were agreeable or disagreeable^ he would 
acquire the additional ideas of pleasure and pain. And hav- 
ing experienced pleasure and pain, we may suppose, that this 
would subsequently give rise both to the feelings and the ab- 
stract conceptions of desire and aversion. But if he had no 
other sense, all these feelings would seem to him to be inter- 
nal, not only in their experience but their origin ; in other 
words, to be mere emanations from the soul itself; and he 
would be incapable of referring thetn to an external cause.-^ 
If he were possessed of the sense of hearing alone, the result 
would be similar ; his existence would then seem to consist 
essentially of sounds, as in the other case it would be made 
up of odors ; nor indeed by the aid of merely both these sen- 
ses combined, would he be able to form an idea of externali- 
ty or outwardness. 

But this idea is a most important one ; it is the connect- 
ing thought, which introduces us to an acquaintance with a 
new form of existence, different from that interior existence, 
which we variously call by the names, spirit, mind, or soul. 
This idea first arises in the mind, although it is not directly 
addressed to that sense, by means of the touch. 

There is no question, that the other senses might of 
themselves furnish a basis of considerable extent for the 
mental action. By means of their aid alone such a develope- 
ment of the mind might take place, that we could perceive, 
think, compare, abstract, reason, and will. And, although 
under such circumstances, every thing would seem to us to 
be internal, yet we should probably find the mental action 
unembarrassei and easy, and a source of pleasure. But af- 
ter a time we decide to move the limbs in a particular direc- 
tion, and to press the hand or some other part of the body 
through some hard and resisting substance. It is when we 
attempt to do any thing of this kind, which calls the sense 
of touch into action, that we find the wonted series of 
thoughts disturbed, the desire^ checked, and the volition 
counteracted. It is probably at this precise position of the 
5 
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mind, with aoarcely the interval of a momentary pause of 
wonder, that there arises vividly in the soul a new percep- 
tion, a new thought, which we call the idea of externcdity or 
outness. It is the sense of touch, which impinges upon the 
obstacle that stands in our way ; and no other sense admits 
of this peculiar application. It is thus the means of partial- 
ly disturbing the previous connection and tendency of 
thought, and of giving occasion for the rise of the new idea, 
which is under consideration. And this idea, called into ex* 
istence under these circumstances, becomes associated with 
all those notions, which we subsequently form of matter. — 
It may be of some importance to add here, that we shall 
have occasion to refer to this idea again under the head of 
Original Suggestion. It is to be remembered,, that external- 
ity is not a direct object of the touch, as extension and hard- 
ness are, but that the tactual sense simply furnishes the ^ece^ 
ijofi, on which it is f(N:med. 

§. 28. Origio of the notion of extension, and of form or figure. 

The idea of bxtensioiv has its origin by means of the 
sense of touch. When the touch is applied to bodies, where 
in the intermediate parts there is a continuity of the same 
substance, we necessarily form that notion. It is n^t howev- 
er to be imagined, that Extension, as it exists outwardly, 
and the corresponding notion in the mind actually resemble 
each other. So far from any imitation and copying from one 
to the other, or resemblance in any way, there is a radical 
and utter diversity. As to outward, material extension, it is 
not necessary to attend to it here ; our business at present is 
with the corresponding inward feeling. Nor will it be neces- 
sary to delay even upon that ; the more we multiply words 
upon it, the more obdeure it becomes. As it is a simple idea 
we cannot resolve it into others, and in that way make it 
clearer by defining it. We must refer in this case, as in oth- 
ers like it, to each one's personal experience. It will be bet- 
ter understood in that way, than by any form of words. 

The notion of extension is intimately connected with, and 
may be considered in some sort the foiuidation of that of the 
FORM or figure of bodies.-^Dr. Brown somewhere calla the 
Form of bodies their relation to each other in space. This 
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k thought to afford matter for reflection, bat when w« cdnsid* 
er that spacs, whatever it may be objectively or outwardly, 
exists in the mind as a simple notion, and that the particular 
relation here spoken of is not pointed oat, the remark may 
not be found to throw much light on the subject* Still we do 
not suppose, that any one is ignorant of what form is ; men 
must be supposed to know that, if they are thought to know 
any thing. All that is meant to be asserted here is, that the 
idea of extension is antecedent, in the order of nature, to 
that of form ; and that the latter could not exist without the 
other ; but that both nevertheless are .simple, and both are 
to be ascribed to the sense of touch. 

§. d9. Oa tlie sensatioas of heat and cold. 

Among the states of mind, which are usually classed with 
the intimations of the sense under consideration, are those, 
which are connected with changes in th6 temperature of our 
bodies. Some writers, it is true, have been inclined to dis- 
sent from this arrangement, and have hazarded an opinion, 
that they ought not to be ascribed to the sense of touch ; 
but Dr. Reid, on the contrary, who gave to our sensations the 
most careful and patient attention, has decidedly assigned to 
them this origin. Among other remarks he has expressed 
himself on this subject to this effect. 

"The words heat and cold, (he remarks. Inquiry into 
the Human Mind, Chap. V,) have each of them two significa- 
tions ; they sometimes signify certain sensations of the mind, 
which can have no existence when they are not felt, nor can 
exist any where but in the mind or sentient being ; but more 
frequently they signify a quality in bodies, which, by the 
laws of nature, occasions the sensations of heat and cold in 
us ; a quality, which, though connected by custom so closely 
with the sensation, that we cannot without difficulty separate 
them ; yet hath not the least resemblance to it, and may 
continue to exist when there is no sensation at all. 

" The sensations of heat and cold are perfectly known, 
for they neither are, nor can be, any thing else than what 
we feel them to be ; but the qualities in bodies, which we 
call heai and coUj are unknown. They are only conceived by 
us, as unknown causes or occasions of the sensations, to 
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which we ^ ve the same names. But. though oommon sense 
says Dothing of the nature of the qualities, it plainly indi- 
cates the existence of theni ; and to deny that there can be 
heat and cold when they are not felt, is an absurdity too 
gross to merit confutation. . For what could be more absurd, 
than to say, that the thermometer cannot rise or fall, unless 
some person be present, or that the coast of Guinea would 
be as cold as Nova Zembia, if it had no inhabitants. 

'^ It is the business of philosophers to investigate by prop- 
er experiments and induction, what heat and cold are in bod- 
ies. And whether they make heat a particular element dif- 
fused through nature, and accumulated in the heated body, 
or whether they make it a certain vibration of the parts of 
the heated body; whether they determine that heat and 
cold are contrary qualities, as the sensations undoubtedly are 
contrary, or that heat only is a quality, and cold its priva- 
tion ; these questions are within the province of philosophy ; 
for common s^nse says nothing on the one side or the other. 

" But whatever be the nature of that quality in bodies 
which we call heat, we certainly know this, that it cannot in 
the least resemble the sensation of heat. It is no less absurd 
to suppose a likeness between the sensation and the quality, 
than it would be to suppose, that the pain of the gout resem- 
bles a square or a triangle. The simplest man, that hath 
common sense, does not imagine the sensation of heat, or 
any thing that resembles that sensation, to be in the fire. He 
only imagines, that there is something in the fire, which 
makes him and other sentient beings feel heat. Yet as the 
name of &ea(, in common language, more frequently and more 
properly signifies this unknown something in- the fire, than 
the sensation occasioned by it, he justly laughs at the philos- 
opher, who denies that there is any heat in the fire, and 
thinks that he speaks contrary to common sense." 

§. so. Of the sensations of hardness and softness. 

" Let us next consider, (continues the same writer,) 
HARDNESS and SOFTNESS ; by which words we always under- 
stand real properties or qualities of bodies, of which we have 
a distinct conception. 
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"When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it can- 
not easily be made to change its figure, we call it hard ; when 
its parts are easily displaced we call it toft. This is the no^ 
tion which all mankind have of hardness and softness : they 
are neither sensations, nor like any sensation ; they were 
real qualities before they were perceived by touch, and con- 
tinue to be so when they are not perceived : for if any man 
.will affirm, that diamonds were not hard till they were hand- 
led, who would reason with him ? 

'^There is, no doabt, a sensation by which we perceive a 
body to be hard or soft. This sensation of hardness may 
easily be had, by pressing one's hand against a table, and at- 
tending to the feeling that ensues, setting aside as much as 
possible all thought of the table and its qualities, or of any 
external thing. But it is one thing to have the sensation, 
and another to attend to it and make it a distinct object of 
reflection. The first is very easy ; the last, in most cases, 
extremely difficult. 

^^We are so accustomed to use the sensation as a sign, and 
to pass immediately to the hardness signified, that, as far as 
appears, it was never made an object of thought, either by 
the vulgar, or by philosophers ; nor has it a nanrte in any lan- 
guage. There is no sensation more distinct or more frequent; 
yet it is never attended to, but passes through the mind in- 
stantaneously, and serves only to introduce that quality in 
bodies, which, by a law of our constitution, it suggests. 

There are indeed some cases, wherein it is no difficult 
matter to attend to the sensation occasioned by the hardness 
of a body ; for instance, when it is so violent as to occasion- 
considerable painr : then nature calls upon us to attend to it ; 
and then we acknowledge that it is a mere sensation, and 
can only be in a sentient being. If a man runs his head with 
violence against a pillar, I appeal to him whether the pain 
he feels resembles the hardness of the stone ; oi: if he can 
conceive any thing like what he feels to be in an inanimate 
piece of matter. 

^^The attention of the mind is here entirely turned toward 
the painful feeling ; and, to speak in the common language of 
mankind, he feels nothing in the stone, but feels a violent 
pain in his head. It is quite otherwise when he leans his 
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head gently against the pillar ; for then he will tell you that 
he feels nothing in his head, but feels hardnesa in the stone. 
Hath he not a sensation in this case as well as in the other ? 
Undoubtedly he hath ; but it is a sensation which nature in- 
tended only as a sign of something in the stone ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he instantly fixes his attention upon the thing sig- 
nified ; and cannot, without great difficulty, attend so much 
to the sensation as to be persuaded that there is any such 
thing distinct from the hardness it signifies., 

^^But however difficult it may be to attend to this fugitive 
sensation, to stop its rapid progress, and to disjoin it from the 
external quality of hardness, in whose shadow it is apt im- 
mediately to hide itself : this is what a philosopher by pains 
and practice must attain, otherwise it will be impossible for 
him to reason justly upon this subject, or even to understand 
what is here advanced. For the last appeal, in subjects of 
this nature, must be to what a man feels and perceives in 
his own mind." 
§.31, Of certain indefinite feelingf sometimes ascribed to the touch. 

In connection with these views on the sensations of touch, 
it is proper to remark, that certain feelings have been ascrib- 
ed to that sense, which are probably of a character too inde- 
finite, to admit of a positive and undoubted classification. 
Although they clearly have their place in the general ar- 
rangement which has been laid down, with the states of mind 
which we are now considering ; that is to say, are rather of 
an external and material, than of an internal origin ; still 
they do not so evidently admit of an assignment to a partic- 
ular sense. Those sensations to which we now refer, (if it 
be proper to use that term in application to them,) appear 
to have their origin in the human system considered as a 
whole, made up of bones, flesh, muscles, the senses, &c. 
rather than to be susceptible of being traced to'any particular 
part. Of this description are the feelings expressed by the 
terms, uneasiness, weariness, weakness, sickness, and those 
of an opposite character, as ease, hilarity, health, vigor, &c. 

Similar views will be found to apply, in part at least, to 
the sensations, which we express by the terms hunger and 
THIRST. These appear to be complex in their nature, include 
ing a feeling of uneasiness, combined with a desire to relieve 
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that uneasiness. When we say that these views will apply 
in part to hunger and thirst, the design is to limit the appli- 
cation of them to the element o( uneasiness. This elementary 
feeling undoubtedly has its origin in the bodily system, and 
therefore comes in this case under the general class of no- 
tions of an EXTERNAL origin ; but still it is not easy to say, 
that it should be arranged with our tactual feelings, which 
has sometimes been done. Every one must be conscious, it 
is thought, that the feeling of hunger does not greatly resem- 
ble the sensations of hardness and softness, roughness or 
smoothness or other sensations, which are usually ascribed 
to the touch.^ — ^The c^use of that peculiar state of the 
nerves of the stomach, which is antecedent to the uneasy 
feeling, involved in what is termed hunger^ has been a sub- 
ject of difference of opinion, and does not appear to be well 
understood. If we were fully acquainted with this, we 
might perhaps be less at a loss where to. arrange the feeling 
in question. 
§. SfL Relation between tlie sensation and what is outwardly signified* 

We here return a moment to the subject of the relation 
between the internal sensation and the outward object ; and 
again repeat, that the mental state and the corresponding 
outward object are altogether diverse. This view holds good 
in the case of the secondary, as well as of the primary quali- 
ties of matter. Whether we speak of extension, or resist- 
ance, or heat, or color, or roughness, there are, in all cases 
alike, two things, the internal affection and the outward 
quality ; but they are utterly distinct, totally without like- 
ness to each other. But how it happens that one thing, 
which is totally different from another, can nevertheless 
give us a knowledge of that, from which it differs, it would 
be a waste of time to attempt to explain. Our knowledge is 
undoubtedly limited to the mere fact. 

This is one of those difficult, but decisive points in mental 
PHIL080PHT, of which it is essential to possess a precise and 
correct understanding. The letters, which cover over the 
page of a book, are a very different thing from the thought, 
and the combinations of thought, which they stand for. The 
accountant's columns of numerals are not identical with the 
quantities and their relations which they represent. And 
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80 in regard to the mind ; all its acts are of one kind, and 
what they stand for is of another. The .mind, in all its feel- 
ings and operations, is governed by its own laws, and char- 
acterizes its efforts by the essential elements of its own na- 
ture. Nothing, which is seen or heard, nothing which is the 
subject of taste or touch or any other sense, nothing materi- 
al which can be imagined to exist in any place or in any form, 
can furnish the least positive disclosure either of its intrinsic 
nature or of the mode of its action. 

What then is the relation between the sensation and the 
outward object, between the perception and the thing per- 
ceived? Evidently that of the sign and the thing signified. 
And as in a multitude of cases, the sign may give a knowl- 
edge of its object without any other grounds of such knowl- 
edge than mere institution or appointment, so it is in this. 
The mind, maintaining its appropriate action, and utterly re- 
jecting the intervention of all images and visible representa- 
tions, except what are outward and material and totally dis- 
tinct from itself both in place and nature, is notwithstanding 
susceptible of the knowledge of things exterior, and can form 
an acquaintance with the universe of matter. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 
THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 



§. S3. Of the organ of sight and the usea or benefits of that seofe. 

Of those instruments of external perception, with which 
a benevolent Providence has favored us, a high rank must be 
given to the sense of seeing. If we were restricted in the 
process of acquiring knowledge to the informations of the 
touch merely, how many embarrassments would attend our 
progress, and how slow it would prove ! Having never pos- 
sessed sight, it would be many years before the most acute 
and active person could form an idea of a mountain or even 
of a large edifice. But by the additional help of the sense of 
seeing, he not only observes the figure of large buildings, but 
is in a moment possessed of all the beauties of a wide and va- 
riegated landscape. 

The organ of this sense is the eye. On a slight examina- 
tion the eye is found to be a sort of telescope having its dis- 
tinct parts, and discovering throughout the most exquisite 
construction. The medium, on which this organ acts, are 
rays of light, every where diffused, and always advancing, if 
they meet with no opposition, in direct lines. The eye like 
all the other senses not only receives externally the mediumi 
on which it acts ; but carries the rays of light into itself; 
and on principles purely scientific refracts and combines them 
anew. 

It does not however fall within our plan to give a minute 
description of the eye, which belongs rather to the physiolo- 
gist ; but such a description, with the statement of the uses 

of the different parts of the organ, must be to a eaadid and 
6 
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reflecting inind a most powerful argument in proof of the ex- 
istence and goodness of the Supreme Being. How wonder- 
ful among other things is the adaptation of the rays of lig^ht 
to the eye ! If these rays were not of a texture extremely 
small, they would cause much pain to the organ of vision, in- 
to which they so rapidly pass. If they were not capable of 
exciting within us the sensations of color, we should be de- 
prived of much of that high satisfaction, which we now take 
in beholding surrounding objects ; showing forth, wherever 
they are to be found, the greatest variety and the utmost 
richness of tints. 

§. 84. Statement of the niode or process in visual perception. 

In the process of vision, the rays of light, coming from va- 
rious objects and in various directions, strike in the first 
place on the pellucid or transparent part of the ball of the 
eye. 

If they were to continue passing on precisely in the same 
direction, they would produce merely one mingled and indis- 
tinct expanse of color. In their progress, however, through 
the chrystalline humor, they are refracted or bent from their 
former direction, and are distributed to certain/ocal points on 
the retina, which is a white, fibrous expansion of the optic 
nerve. 

The rays of light, coming from objects in the field of vis- 
ion, whether it be more or less extensive, as soon as they 
have been distributed on their distinct portions of the retina, 
and have formed an image there, are immediately followed 
by the sensation or perception, which is termed sight. The 
image, which is thus pictured on the retina, is the last step, 
which we are able to designate in the material part of the 
process in visual perception ; the mental state follows, but it 
IS not in our power to trace, even in the smallest degree, any 
physical connection between the optical image and the cor- 
responding state of the mind. All that we can say in this 

case is, that we suppose them to hold to each other the rela- 
tion of antecedent and consequent by an ultimate law of our 
constituti6n. 

§. 36. Of the original and acquired perceptions of sight. 

In speaking of those sensations and perceptions, the origin 
of wmich is generally attributed to the sense of sight, it is ne> 
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cessary to make a distinction between those, which are orig- 
inal, and those which are acquired. Nothing is properly 
original with the sense of sight but the sensations of color, 
such as red, blue, yellow. These sensations, (or perceptions, 
as they are otherwise called, when the internal feeling is 
combined with a reference to the external cause,) are exceed- 
ingly numerous. In this respect the intimations of the sense 
of sight stand on the same footing with those of taste and 
hearing ; although distinctive names, in consequence of the 
difficulty of accurately separating and drawing the line be- 
tween each, are given only in a few cases. All the sensaltions 
of color are original with the sight ; and are not to be ascrib- 
ed to any other sense. 

A part however of that knowledge, which we attribute to 
the sight, and which has the appearance of being immediate 
and original in that sense, is not so. Some of its alleged per- 
ceptions are properly the results of sensaitions, combined not 
only with the usual reference to an external cause, but with 
Tarious other acts of the judgment. In some cases the com- 
bination of the acts of the judgment with the visual sensation 
is carried so far, that there is a sort of transfer to the sight of 
the knowledge, which has been obtained from some other 
source. And not unfrequently^ in consequence of a long and 
tenacious association, we are apt to look upon the knowledge 
thus acquired, as truly original in the seeing power. This 
will suffice perhaps as a statement of the general fact, while 
the brief examination of a few|instances will help to the more 
thorough understanding of those acquired perceptions of the 
sight, which are here referred to. 

§. 86. The idea of extension not originally from sight. 

It is well known that there is nothing more common than 
for a person to say, that he sees the length or breadth of any 
external object ; that he sees its extent, &c. These expres- 
sions appear to imply, (and undoubtedly are so understood,) 
that extension is a direct object of sight. There is no ques- 
tion that such is the common sentiment, viz, that the out- 
lines and surface, which bodies permanently expand and 
present to the view, are truly seen. An opinion different 
from this might even incur the charge of great absurdity. 
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But properly the notion of extension, as we have already 
seen^ has its origin in the sense of touch. Being a simple 
and elementary thought, it is not susceptible of definition ; 
nor, when we consider extension as existing outwardly and 
materially, can we make it a matter of. description without 
running into the confusion of using synonymous words* But 
whatever it is, (and certainly there can be neither ignorance 
nor disagreement on that point, however much language tnay 
fail of conveying our ideas,) the knowledge of it is not to be 
ascribed originally to the sight. 

The notion of extension is closely connected with exter- 
nality. It is not possible to form the idea of extension from 
mere consciousness, or a reflection on what takes place with* 
in us. But making a muscular effort, and thus applying the 
touch to some resisting body, we first have the notion of out- 
ness ; and either from the same application of that sense, or 
when we have repeated it continuously on the same surface, 
we have the additional notion of its being extended or spread 
out. If a man were fixed immovably in one place, capable 
of smelling, tasting, hearing, and seeing, but without tactual 
impressions originating from a resisting body, he would nev* 
er possess a knowledge of either. %Having first gained that 
knowledge from the touch in the way just mentioned, he 
learns in time what appearance extended bodies, (which are 
of course colored bodies,) make to the eye. At a very early 
period, having ascertained that all colored bodies are spread 
out or extended, he invariably associates the idea of extensioa 
with that colored appearance. Hence he virtually and prac- 
tically transfers the knowledge obtained by one sense to 
another ; and even after a time imagines extension to be a 
direct object of sight, when in fact what is seen is only a sign 
of it, and merely suggests it. An afiection of the sense of 
touch is the true and original occasion of the origin of this 
notion ; and it becomes an idea of sight only by acquisition or 
transference. 

§. 37. Of the knowledge of the figure of bodies by the sight. 

Views similar to those> which have been already advanc- 
ed) wSl evidently apply to the figure of bodies* We acquire 
a knowledge of the figure or form of bodies originally by the 
8ense*of touch. But it cannot be doubted, that this knowl* 
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edge is often confidently attributed to the sense of sight as 
well as the touch. Although there is reason to believe, that 
men labor under a mistake in this, it is not strange, when we 
trace back oiur mental history to its earlier periods, that such 
a misapprehension should exist. 

A solid body presents to the eye nothing but a certain 
disposition of colors and lig)it. We may imagine ourselves 
to see the prominencies or cavities in such bodies, when in 
truth we only see the light or the shade, occasioned by them* 
This light and shade, however, we learn by experience to 

consider as the sign of a certain solid figure. ^A proof of 

the truth of this statement is, that a painter, by carefully imi- 
tating the distribution of light and shade, which be sees in 
objects, will make his work very naturally and exactly rep- 
resent not only the general outline of a body, but its promi- 
nencies, depressions, and other irregularities. And yet his 
delineation, which, by the distribution of light and shade 
gives such various representations, is on a smooth and plain 
surface. 

§. 38. IlluatratioD of the subject from tbe blind. 

It was a problem submitted by Mr. Molyneux to Mr. 
Locke, whether a blind man, who has learnt the difference 
between a cube and a sphere by the touch, can, on being 
suddenly restored to sight, distinguish between them, and 
tell, which is the sphere and which is the cube, by the aid 
of what may be called his new sense merely ? And the an- 
swer of Mr. Locke was, in agreement with the opinion of 
Molyneux himself, that he cannot. The blind man knows 
what impressions the cube and sphere make on the organ of 
touchy and by that sense is able to distinguish between them ; 
but, as he is ignorant what impression they will make on the 
organ of sight, he is not able by the latter, sense alone to tell, 
which is the round body, and which is the cubic 

It was remarked, that solid bodies present to the eye 
nothing but a certain disposition of light and odors.-*— It 
seems to follow from this, that the first idea, which will be 
conveyed to the mind on seeing a globe, will be that of a 
circle, variously shadowed with different degrees of light. 
This imperfect idea is corrected in this way. Combining 
the suggestions of the sense of touch with those of sight, we 
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learn by greater experience what kind of appearance solid, 
convex bodies will make to us. That appearance becomes 
to the raind, the sign of the presence of a globe ; so that we 
have an idea of a round body by a very rapid mental correc- 
tion, whereas the notion first conveyed to the mind is truly 
that of a plane, circular surface, on which there is a variety 
in the dispositions of light and shade. It is an evidence of 
the correctness ef this statement, that in paintings plane sur- 
faces, variously shaded, represent convex bodies, and with 
great truth and exactness. 

It appears then, that extension and figure are originally 
perceived, not by sight, but by touch. We do not judge of 
them by sight, until we have learnt by our experience, that 
certain visible appearances always accompany and signify 
the existence of extension, and of figure. This knowledge 
we acquire at a very early period in life, so much so, that 
we lose in a great measure the memory both of its commence- 
ment and progress. 

§. 39. Measuretnents of magnitude by the eye. 

What has been said naturally leads us to the considera- 
tion of MAGNtTUDE. This is a general term for Extension, 
when we conceive of it not only as limited or bounded, but 
as related to and compared with other objects. Although 
we make use of the eye in judging of it, it is to be kept in 
mind, that the knowledge of magnitude is not an original 
intimation of the sight, but is at first acquired by the aid of 
touch. So well known is this, that it has been common to 
consider Magnitude under the two heads of tangible or real, 
and visible or apparent ; the tangible magnitude being al- 
ways the same, but the visible varying with the distance of 
the object. A man of six feet stature is always that height, 
whether he be a mile distant, or half a mile, or near at hand ; 
the change of place making no change in his real or tangible 
magnitude. But the visible or apparent magnitude of this 
roan may be six feet or two feet, as we view him present 
with us and irammediately in our neighborhood, or at two 
miles' distance ; for his magnitude appears to our eye great- 
er or less, according as he is more or less removed. 

In support of the doctrine, that the knowledge of mag^ni- 
tude is not an original intimation of the sight, but is at first 
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acquired hy the aid of touch, we may remark, that, In juflg- 
ing of magnitude by the sight, we are much influenced, not 
merely by the visual perception, but particularly by compar- 
ison with other objects, the size of which is known or sup- 
posed to be known. ^^I remember once, (says Dr. Aber- 
crombie, Intellec. Powers, Pa^t II, Sect. 1.,) having occasion 
to pass along Ludgate Hill, when the great, door of St. Paul's 
was open, and several persons were standing in it. They 
appeared to be very little children ; but, on coming up to 
them, were found to be full-grown persons. In the mental 
process which here took place, the door had been assumed 
as a known magnitude, and the other objects judged of by it. 
Had I attended to the door being much larger than any door 
that one is in the habit of seeing, the mind would have made 
* allowance for the apparent size of the persons ; and, on the 
other hand, had these /been known to be full grown persons, 
a judgment would have been formed of the size of the door." 

§. 40. Of objects seen in a mist. 

In accordance with the above mentioned principle it hap- 
pens, that objects, seen by a person in a mist, seem larger 
than life. Their faint appearance rapidly conveys to the 
mind the idea of being considerably removed, although they 
are actually near to us. And the mind immediately draws 
the conclusion, (so rapidly as to seem a simple and original 
perception,) that the object having the same visible or appa- 
rent magnitude, and yet supposed to be at a considerable 
distance, is greater than other objects of the same class. So 
that it is chiefly the view of the mind, a law or habit of the 
intellect, which in this particular case gives a fictitious ex- 
pansion to bodies ; although it is possible, that the result 
may in part be attributed to a difference in the refraction of 
the rays of light, caused by their passing through a denser 
and less uniform medium than usual. 

§• 41. ,0f the sun and moon when seen in the horizon. 

These remarks naturally remind us of the well known 
fact, that the sun and moon seem larger in the horizon than 
in the meridian. Two reasons may be given for this appear- 
ance ; and perhaps ordinarily they are combined together. — 
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(1) The horizon may seem more distant than the zenith, in 
consequence of intervening' objects. We measure the dis- 
tance of objects in part by means of those that are scattered 
along between, and any expanse of surface, where there are 
no such intervening objects, appears to us of less extent than 
it actually is. Now if the rays of light form precisely* the 
same image in the eye, but the source of them is supposed 
to be further off in the horizon than in the zenith, such hare 
been our mental habits that the object in the horizon will 

probably appear the largest. (2) Another reason of the 

enlarged appearance of the sun and moon in the horizon is, 
that the rays from them fall on the body of the atmosphere 
obliquely, and of course are refleeted downwards towards the 
beholder, and subtend a larger angle at his eye. Hence, as 
we always see objects in the direction of the ray just before' 
it enters the eye, if we follow the rays back in the precise 
direction of their approach, they will present to the eye the 
outlines of a larger object as their source, than they would 

if they had not been refracted. When the atmosphere is 

not clear, but unusual masses of vapor are accumulated in it, 
whether immediately around us or any where else in the di- 
rection of the rays, the refraction is increased, and the object 
is proportionally enlarged. This circumstance helps to explain 
the fact of the enlargement not being uniform, but sometimes 
greater and at others less. It may be added, that, on a prin- 
ciple practically the same with that of refraction, there will 
be an increased enlargement, when the disc of the sun or 
moon is seen through distant woods ; the rays being separated 
and turned out of their course by the trunks and branches. 

§. 4S. Of the estimation of distances by sight. 

We are next led to the consideration of distances as made 
known and ascertained by the sight. By the distance of ob- 
jects when we use the term in reference to ourselves, we 
mean the space which is interposed between those objects 
and our own position. It might be objected, that space inter- 
posed is only a synonymous expression for the thing to be de- 
fined. Nevertheless no* one can be supposed to be ignorant 
of what is meant. Even blind men have' a notion of distance. 
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and can measore it by the touch, or by walking forward un- 
til they meet the distant object. 

The perception of distance by the sight is an acquired and 
not an original perception ; although the latter was univer- 
sally supposed to be the fact, until comparatively a recent 
period. 

All objects in the first instance appear to touch the eye ; 
but our experience has corrected so many of the representa** 
tions of the senses before the period, which we are yet able 
to retrace by the memory, that we cannot prove this by a 
reference to our own childhood atid infancy. It appears, 
however, from the statement of the cases of persons born 

blind on the sudden restoration of their sight. " When he 

first saw, (says Cheselden, the atiatomist, when giving an 
account of a young man, whom he had restored to sight by 
couching for the cataract,) he was so far from making any 
judgment about distance, that he thought all objects touched 
his eye, as he expressed it, as what he felt did his skin ; and 
thought no objects so agreeable as those which were smooth 
and regular, although he could form no judgment of their 
shape, or guess what it was in any object, that was pleasing 
to him." 

This anatomist has further informed us, that he has 
brought to sight several others, who had no remembrance of 
ever having seen ; and that they all gave the same account 
of their learning to see, as they called it, as the young man 
already mentioned, although not in so many particulars ; and 
that they all had this in common, that having never had oc- 
casion to move their eyes, they knew not how to do it, and, 
at first, could not at all direct them to a particular object ; 
but in time they acquired that faculty though by slow de* 
grees. 

§. 4S. Signs by means of which we esdmete distance by sight. 

Blind persons, wheu at first restored to sight, are una- 
ble to estimate the distance of objects by that sense, but soon 
observing, that certain changes in the visible appearance of 
bodies always accompany a change of distance, they fall up- 
on a method of estimating distance by the visible appearance. 
And it would no doubt be found, if it could be particularly exr 
amined into, that all mankind come to possess the power of 
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estitnating the distanoes of objects by eight ia the iame way. 
When a body is removed from us and placed at a considerable 
distance, it becomes smaller in its visible appearance, its od- 
ors are less lively, and its outlines less distinct ; andvW« may 
expect to find various intermediate objects, nKMre or fewer in 
number corresponding with the increase of the distance, 
showing themselves between the receding object and the 
spectator. And hence it is, that a certain visible appearanee 
comes to be the sign of a certain distance* 

Historical and landscape painters are enabled to turn these 
facts to great account in their delineations. By means of dim- 
ness of color, indistinctness of outline, and the partial inter- 
position of other object8,they are enabled apparently to throw 
back to a very considerable distance from the eye those ob- 
jects, which they wish to appear remote* While other ob- 
jects, that are intended to appear near, are painted vivid in 
color, large in size, distinct in outline, and are separated from 
the eye of the spectator by few or no iaterraediate objects* 

§. 44. EstitnatioD of distance when unaided by intermediate objects. 

(1) As we depend in no small degree upon intermediate 
objects in forming our notions of distance, it results, that we 
are often much perplexed by the absence of such objects. 
Accordingly we find, that peo|4e frequently mistake, when 
they attempt to estimate by the eye the length or width of 
unoccupied plains and marshes, generally making the extent 
less than it really is. For the same reason they misjudge of 
the width of a river, estimating its width at half or three 
quarters of a mile at the most, when it is perhaps not less 
than double that distance. The same holds true of other 
bodies of water ; and of all other things, which are seea by 
us in a horizontal position, and under similar circumstances. 

(2) We mistake in the same way also in estimating the 
height of steeples, and of other bodies, that are perpendicu- 
lar, and not on a level with the eye, provided the height be 
considerable. As the upper parts of the steeple out-top the 
surrounding buildings, and there are no contiguous objects 
with which to compare it, any measurement taken by the 
eye must be inaccurate, but is generally less than the truth. 

(3) The fixed stars, when viewed by the eye, all appear 
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to be alike indefinitely and equally distant. Being scattered 
over the whole sky, they make every part of it seem like 
themselves at an indefinite and equal distance, and, there- 
fore, contribute to give the whole sky the appearance of the 
inside of a sphere. Moreover, the horizon seems to' the eye 
to be further off than the zenith ; because between us and 
the former there lie many things, as fields, hills, and waters, 
which we know to occupy a great space ; whereas between 
us and the zenith there are no considerable things of known 
dimensions. And, therefore, the heavens appear like the 
segment of a sphere, and less than a hemisphere^ in the cen- 
tre of which we seem to stand. And the wider our pros- 
pect is, the greater will the sphere appear to be and the less 
the segment. 

§. 46, Of objects seen on the ocean, ficc. 

A vessel seen at sea by a person, who is not acoustomed 
to the ocean^ appears much nearer than it actually is ; and 
on the same principles as already illustrated. . In his pre- 
vious observations of the objects at a distance, he has com- 
monly noticed a number of intermediate objects, interposed 
between the distant body and himself. It is probably the 
absence of such objects^ that chiefly causes the deception, 
under which he labors in the present instance. 

In connection with what has been said, we are led to make 
this further remark, that a change in the purity of the air 
will perplex in some measuse thocfe ideas of distance, which 
we receive from sight. Bishop Berkeley remarks, while 
travelling in Italy and Sicily, he noticed, that cities and pala- 
ces, seen at a great distance, appeared nearer to him by sev- 
eral miles than they actually were. The cause of this he 
very correctly supposed to be the purity of the Italian and 
Sicilian air, which gave to objects at a distance a degree of 
iHrightaess and distinctness, which, in the less dear and puns 
atmosphere of his native country, could be observed only in 
those towns and separate edifices, which were near. At 
home he had learnt to estimate the distances of ol\}ects by 
their appearance ; but his conclusions failed him, when they 
came to be applied to objects In countries, where the air was 

so much clearer. And the same thing has been noticed by 

other travellers, who have been placed in the like ehrcam- 
stances. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



HABITS OP SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

§. 46. General view of the law of habit and of its applications. 

Ther£ ifl aniooportant law of the mental constitution, 
known aa the law of Habit^which may be described in gen- 
eral terms as follows ; That ilu mental action aequirtifatUUy and 
strength from npetUion or praetiu. The fact, that the facility 
and the increase of strength, implied in habit, is owing to 
mere repetition, or what is more frequently termed practice, 
we learn, as we do other facts and princiiHes . in relation to 
the mind, from the observation of men around us, and 
from our own personal experience. And as it has hitherto 
been found impracticable to resolve it into any general fact 
or principle more elementary, it may justly be regarded as 
something ultimate and essential in our nature. 

The term Habit, by the use of language, indicates the fa- 
cility and strength, acquired in the way which has been men- 
tioned, including both the result and the manner of it. Aa 
the law of habit has reference to the whole mind of man, the 
application of the term, which expresses it, is of course very 
extensive. We apply it to the dexterity of workmen in the 
different manual arts, to the rapidity of the accountant to 
the coup d'mil or eye-glance of the military engineer, to 
the tact and fluency of the extemporaneous speaker, and ia 

other like instances. We apply it also in cases, where the 

mere exercise of emotion and desire is concerned ; to the av- 
aricious man's love of wealth, the ambitious man's passion for 
distinction, the wakeful suspicions of the jealous, and the 
eonfirmed and substantial benevolence of the philanthropist. 
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§. 47. The law of habit applicable to tbe mindaa well as the body. 

It is remarkable,' that the l£iw under consideration holds 
good in respect to the body, as well as the mind. In the 
mechanical arts, and in all cases, where there is a corporeal, 
as well as mental effort, the effect of practice will be found 
to extend to both. Not only the acts of the mind are quick- 
ened and strengthened, but all those muscles, which are at 
such times employed^ become stronger and more obedient to 
the will. Indeed the submission of the muscular effort to 
tbe volition is oftentimes rendered so prompt by habit, that 
we are unable distinctly to recollect any exercise of volition, 
previous to the active or muscular exertion. It is habit, 
which is the basis of those characteristic peculiarities^ that 
distinguish one man's hand-writing from another's ; it is 
habit, which causes that peculiarity of attitude and motion, 
so easily discoverable in most persons, termed their gait ; it 
is habit also, which has impressed on the muscles, immedi- 
ately eonnected with the organs of speech, that fixed and 
precise form of action, which in different individuals gives 
rise, in part at least, to characteristics of voice. The habit 
in the cases just mentioned is both bodily and mental, and 
has become so strong, that it is hardly possible to counteract 
it for any length of time. The great law of Habit is ap- 
plicable to all the leading divisions of our mental nature, the 
Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will ; and as we advance 
from one view of the mind to another, we shall have repeat- 
ed occasion to notice its influence. In the remainder of this 
chapter^ we shall limit our remarks to Habit, considered in 
eonneotion with the Sensations and Perceptions. 

§. 48. Of habit in relation to the smell. 

We shall consider the application of the principle of Habit 
to the senses in the same order which has already been obser- 
ved. In the first place, there are habits of Smell. — This sense 
like the others is susceptible of cultivation. As there are 
some persons, whose power of distinguishing the difference 
of two or more colors is feeble ; so there are some, who are 
doubtful and perplexed in like manner in the discrimination 
of odors. And as the inability may be overcome in some 
measure in the firmer case, so it may be in the latter. The 
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fact, that the powers of which the ameli is capable are sot 
more frequently brought out and quickened, ia owing to the 
circumstance, that it is not ordinarily needed. It aometimes 
happens, however, that nien are. compelled to make an un- 
eommon use of it, when by a defect in the other senses they 
are left without the ordinary helps to knowledge. It is then 
we see the effects of the law of Habit. It is stated in Mr. 
Stewart's Accoujdt of James Mitchell, who was deaf, sight- 
lesSf and speechless, and of course strongly induced by his 
unfortunate situation to make much use of the sense we are 
considering, that his smell would immediately and invaria- 
bly inform him of the presence of a stranger, and direct to 
the place where he might be ; and it is repeatedly asserted, 
that this sense had become in him extremely acute. — — *^It 
is related, (says Dr. Abercrombie,) of the late Dr. Moyae, 
the well known blind philosopher, that he oould distinguish 
a black dress on his friends by its smell.'' 

In an interesting account of a deaf, dumb, and blind girl 
in the Hartford Asylum recently published, statements are 
made oti this subject of a similar purport. — ^^It has been ob- 
served, (says the writer,) of persons, who are deprived of a 
particular sense, that additional quickness or vigor seems 
to be bestowed on those which remain. Thus blind persons 
are often distinguished by peculiar exquisiteness of touch, 
and the deaf and dumb, who gain ali their knowledge through 
the eye, concentrate, as it were, their whole souls in that 
channel of observation. With her, whose eye, ear, and 
tongue are alike dead, the capabilities both of touch and 
smell are exceedingly heightened. Especially the lauer 
seems almost to have acquired the properties of a new sense, 
and to transcend the sagadty even of a spaniel." — Such is 
the influence of habit on the intimations of the sense under 
consideration. 

§. 40. Of habit in rdatlon to the tute. 

The same law is applicable to the Taste. We see the re- 
sults of the frequent exercise of this sense in the quickness, 
which the dealer in wines discovers in distinguishing the fla- 
vor of one wine from that of another. So marked are the 
results in cases of this kind, that one is almost disposed to 
credit the story, which Cervantes relates of two persons. 
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who were requested to pasf their judgment upon a hogshead^ 
which waB supposed to be very old and excellent. One of 
them tasted the wine and- pronounced it to be rtrj good, 
With the exception of a slight taste of leather which he per* 
ceired in it. The other^ after mature reflection and exami* 
nation, pronounced the same favorable verdict, with the ex- 
ception of a taste of iron, which he could easily distinguish. 
On emptying the hogshead, there was found at the bottom 
an old key with a leathern thong tied to it. 

Another practical view of this subject, however, presents 
itself here« The sensations, which we experience in this and 
other like cases, not only require by repetition greater liice- 
ness and discrimination, btit increased strength ; (and per« 
haps the increased strength is in all instances the foundation 
of ^he greater power of discrimination.} On this topic we 
have a wide and melancholy source of illustration. The bib* 
ber of wine, and the drinker of ardent spirits readily ac- 
knowledge, that the sensation was at first only moderately 
pleasing, and perhaps in the very slightest degree. Every 
titne they carried the intoxicating potion to their lips, the 
sensation grew more pleasing, and the desire for it waxed 
stronger. Perhaps they were not aware that this process 
was going on in virtue of a great law of humanity ; but they 
do not pretend to deny the fact. They might indeed have 
suspected at an early period, that chains were gathering 
around them, whatever might be the. cause ; but what objec- 
tion had they to be bound with links of flowers ; delightful 
while they lasted, and easily broken when necessary ! But 
here was the mistake. Link was added to link ; chain was 
woven with chain, till he, who boasted of his strength, was 
at last made sensible of his weakness, and found himself a 
prisoner, a captive, a deformed, altered, and degraded slave. 

There is a threefold operation. The sensation of taste 
acquires an enhanced degree of pleasantness ; the feeling of 
uneasiness is increased in a corresponding measure, when 
the sensation is not indulged by drinking ; and the desire, 
which is necessarily attendant on the uneasy feeling, be* 
comes in like manner more and more imperative. To alle-> 
viate the uneasy feeling and this importunate desire, the 
unhappy man goes again to his caps, and with a shaking 
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hand poara dowQ the delicioas poison. What then ? He has 
added a new link to his chain ; at every repetition it grows 
heavier and Iveavier ; till that, which at first he bore lightly 
and cheerfully, now presses him like a coat of iron, and 
galls like fetters of steel. There is a great iind fearful law 
of his nature bearing him down to destruction. Every in- 
dulgence is the addition of a new weight to what was before 
placed upon him, thus lessening the probability of escape, 
and accelerating his gloomy, fearful, and interminable sink- 
ing. We do not mean to say, that he is the subject of an 
implacable destiny, and cannot help himself. But it would 
seem that he can help himself only in this way ; by a 
prompt, absolute, and entire suspension of the practice in all 
its forms, which has led him into Ihis extremity. But few 
however have the resolution to do this ; the multitude make 
a few unwilling and feeble efforts, and resign themselves to 
the horrors of their fate. 

§. 50. Of habit in relation to the hearing. 

There is undoubtedly a natural difference in the quick- 
ness and discrimination of hearing. This sense is more acute 
in some than in others ; but in those, who possess it in much 
natural excellence, it is susceptible of a high degree of culti- 
vation. Musicians are a proof of this, whose sensibility to 
the melody and concord of sweet sounds continually increas- 
es with the practice of their art. 

The increase of sensibility in the perceptions of hearing 
is especially marked and evident, when uncommon causes 
have operated to secure such practice. And this is the state 
of things with the Blind. The readers of Sir Walter Soott 
may not have forgotten the blind fiddler, who figures so con- 
spicuously with verse and harp in Red Gauntlet ; a chafao- 
ter. sufficiently extraordinary , but by no means an improbable 
exaggeration. The blind necessarily rely much more than 
others on the sense of hearing. By constant practice they 
increase the accuracy and power of its perceptions. Shut 
out from the beauties that are seen, they please themselves 
with what is heard, and greedily drink in the melodies of 
song. Accordingly music is made by them not only a solace, 
but a business and a means of support ; and in the Institu- 
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tions fi>r the Blind this is considered an important department 
of instruction. 

Many particular instances on record and well authentica- 
ted confirm the general statement, that the ear may be trained 
to habita, and that thus the sensations of sound may come to 
us with new power and meaning. It is related of a celebra- 
ted blind man of Pniseauxin France, that he could determine 
the quantity of fluid in vessels by the sound it produced 
while running from one vessel into another. ^^Dr. Rush, (as 
the statement is givenin Abercrombie's Intellectual Powet^s,) 
relates of two blind young men, brothera, of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, that they knew when they approached a post in 
walking across a street, by a peculiar sound which the ground 
under their feet emitted in the neighborhood of the post ; 
and that they could tell the names of a number of tame pig- 
eons, with which they .amused themselves in a little garden, 
by only hearing them fly over their heads." Dr. Saunder* 
son, who became blind so early as not to remember having 
seen, when happening in any new place, as a room, piazza, 
pavement, court, and the like, gave it a character by^ means 
of the sound and echo from his feet ; and in that, way was 
able to identify pretty exactly the place, and assure himself 
of his position afterwards. A writer in the First Volume of 
the Manchester Philosophical Memoirs, who is our authority 
also for the statement just made, speaks of a certain blind 
man in that city as follows ; — ^^I had an opportunity of re-^ 
peatedly observing the peculiar manner, in which he arran- 
ged his ideas, and acquired his information. Whenever he 
was introduced into company, I remarked that he continued 
some time silent. The sound directed him to judge of the 
dimensions of the room ; and the diflerent voices, of the num- 
ber of persons that were present. His distinction in these 
respects was very accurate ; and his memory so retentive, 
that he was seldom mistaken. I have known him instantly 
recognize a person, on first hearing him, though more than 
two years had elapsed since^ the time of their last meeting. 
He determined pretty nearly the stature of those he was con- 
versing with, by the direction of their voices ; and he made 
tolerable conjectures respecting their tempers and disposi* 
8 
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tioM, by the manner in which thej conducted their oaayrer- 
sation/' 

§. 51. Application of habit to the touch. 

The sense of touch like the others may be exceedingly im- 
proved by habit. The more vre are obliged to call it into use, 
the more attention we pay to its intimations. By the frequent 
repetition, therefore^ under such circumstances, these aeasa- 
tions not only acquire increased intenseness in themselves ; 
but particularly so in reference to our notice and remembrance 
of them. But it is desirable to confirm this, as it is all other 
principles from time to time laid down, by an appeal to facts, 
and by careful inductions from them. 

Diderot relates of the blindman of Puiseaux mentioned in a 
former section, that he was capable of judging of his distance 
from the fire-place by the degree of heat, and of his approach 
to any solid bodies by the action or pulse of the air upon his 
face. The same thing is recorded of many other persons in 
a similar situation ; and it may be regarded as a ^oint well 
established, that blind people, who are unable to see the large 
and heavy bodies presenting themselves in their way as they 
walk about, generally estimate their approach to them by the 
increased resistance of the atmosphere. A blind person, 
owing to the increased accuracy of his remaining senses, es- 
pecially of the touch, would be better trusted to go through 
the various apartments of a house in the darkness of midnight, 
than one possessed of the sense of seeing without any artifi- 
cial light to guide him. 

In the celebrated Dr. Saunderson, who lost his sight in 
very early youth, and remained blind through life, although 
be occupied the professorship of mathematics in the English 
University of Cambridge, the touch acquired such aouteness, 
that he could distinguish, by merely letting them pass through 
his fingers, spurious ooins^ which were so well executed as to 
deceive even skilful judges who could see.* 

The case of a Mr. John Metcalf, otherwise called Blind 
Jack, which is particularly dwelt upon by the author of the 
Article in^the Memoirs just referred to, is a striking one. 
The writer states, that he became blind at an eariy period ; 
but, notwithstanding, followed the profession of a waggoner 
* Memoirs of the Manchester Philos. Society, Vol. 1^ p. 164. 
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and occasionally of a guide in intricate roads, during the night, 
or when the tracks were covered with snow. At length he 
became a projector and surveyor of highways in difficult and 
mountainous districts ; an employment, for which one would 
naturally suppose a blind man to be but indifferently qualified. 
But he was found to answer all the expectations of his em- 
ployers, and most of the roads over the peak in Derbyshire 
in England were altered by his directions. Says the person, 
who gives this account of Blind Jack, *^l have several times 
met this man with the assistance of a long staff traversing 
the rofids,. ascending precipices, exploring vallies, and inves- 
tigating their several extents, forms, and situations, so as to 
answer his designs in the best manner." 

In the interesting Schools for the Blind, which have re- 
cently been established in various parts of the world, the pu* 
pils read by means of the fingers. They very soon learn by 
the touch to distinguish one letter from another, which are 
made separately for that purpose of wood, metals, or otber 
hard materials. The printed sheets which they use are con* 
formed to their method of studying them. The types are 
much larger than those ordinarily used in printing ; the paper 
is very thick, and being put upon the types while wet, and 
powerfully pressed, the letters on it are consequently raised^ 
and appear in relief. The pupils, having before learnt to dis- 
tinguish one letter from another, and also to combine them 
into syllables and words, are able after a time to pass their 
fingers along the words and sentences of these printed sheets 
and ascertain their meaning with a good degree of rapidity. 

§. 58. Other Btriking instances of habits of touch. 

The power of the touch will increase in proportion to the 
necessity of a reliance on it. The more frequent the resort 
to it, the stronger will be the habit ; but the necessity of this 
frequent reference to it will be found to be peculiarly great, 
where a person is deprived of two of his other senses. It is 
noticed of James Mitchell, whose case has been already re- 
ferred to, that he distinguished such articles as belonged to 
himself from the property of others by this sense* Although 
the articles were of the same form and materials with those 
of others, it would seem, that he was not at a loss in identi- 
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fying what was his own. It will be recollected, that he coul^ 
neither see nor he^r, and was of course speechless. He i?ira| 
obliged therefore to depend chiefly on the touch. This sens! 
was the principle instrument he made use of in forming* a| 
acquaintance with the strangers, who frequently visited hiin« 
And what is particularly remarkable, he actually explored by. 
It, at an early period, a space round his father's residence o( 
about two hundred yards in extent, to any part of which hej 
was in the practice of walking fearlessly and without a guide, | 
whenever he pleased. 

It is related of the deaf and blind girl in the Hartford Asy- 
lum, that it is impossible to displace a single article in her 
drawers without her perceiving and knowing it ; and that 
when the baskets of linen are weekly brought from the laun- 
dress, she selects her own garments without hesitation, how- 
ever widely they may be dispersed among the mass. This 
is probably owing, at least in great part, to habits of touch, 
by means of which the sense is rendered exceedingly acute« 
Diderot has even gone so for as to conjecture, that per- 
sons deprived of both sight and hearing, would so increase 
the sensibility of touch as to locate the seat of the soul in the 
tips of the fingers. 

\r § . 55. Habits conitidered in relatioD to the sight. 

The^law of habit affects the sight also. By a course of 
training this sense seems to acquire new power. The length 
and acuteness of vision in the mariner, who has long travers- 
ed the ocean, has been frequently referred to. A writer 

in the North American Review, (July 1833,) says, he once 
^knewaman In the Greek island of Hydra, who was accus- 
tomed to take his post every day for thirty years on the sum- 
mit of the island, and look* out for the approach of vessels; 
and although there were over three hundred sail belonging 
to the island, he would tell the name of each one as she ap- 
proached, with unerringcertainty, while she was still at such 
a distance as to present to a common eye only a confused 
white blur upon the clear horizon." There are numerous in- 
stances to the same effect, occasioned by the situations in 
which men are placed, and the calls for the frequent exercise 
of the sight. The almost intuitive vision of the skilful en* 
gineer is beyond doubt in most cases merely a habit. He has 
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* ^ often fixed his eye upon those features in a country, which 
^'-^ve a relation to his peculiar calling, that he instantly de- 
'-^ct8 the bearing of a military position, its susceptibility of 

'efence, its facilities of approach and retreat, &c. 
-'" No man is born without the sense of touch, but many are 
- lorn without the sense of hearing ; and wherever this is the 
' jase, we are entitled to look for habits of sight. Persona un- 
'^ler such circumstances naturally and necessarily rely much 
r>n the visual sense, whatever aids may be had by them from 
:he touch. Hence habits ; and these imply increased quick- 
1)688 and power, wherever they exist. It is a matter of eom- 
non remark, that the keenness of visual observation in the 
DKAF and DUMB is strikingly increased by their peculiar cir- 
cumstslnees. Shut out from the intercourse of speech, they 
read the minds of men in their movements, gestures, and 
^countenances. They notice with astonishing quickness, and 
apparently without any effort, a thousand things which es- 
cape the regards of others. This fact is undoubtedly the 
foundationof the chief encouragement, which men have to 
^attempt the instruction of that numerous and unfortunate 
class of their fellow beings. They can form an opinion of 
what another says to them by the motion of the lips ; and 
sometimes even with a great degree of accuracy. That this 
laat however is common, it is not necessary to assert ; that it 
is possible we have the testimony of well authenticated facts. 
' In one of his letters. Bishop Burnet mentions to this effect 

the case of a youilg lady at Geneva. "At two years old, 

(he says) it was perceived, that she had lost her hearing, 
and ever since, though she hears great noises, yet bears 
nothing of what is said to her ; but by observing the motion 
of the lips and mouths of others, she acquired so many words, 
that out of these she has formed a sort of jargon in which 
she can hold conversation, whole days with those who can 
speak her language. She knows nothing of what Is said to 
her, unless she sees the motion of their lips that speak to 
her ; one thing will appear the strangest part of the whole 
narrative. She has a sister with whom she has practised 
her language more than with any body else, and in the night, 
by laying her hand on her sister's mouth, she can perceive 
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by that what she 8ay0, and so can diseocnroe with her in th« 
dark." (London Qaarterly Review, Vol. xxiv, p. 399.) 

Sach are the views, whieh have been opened to as, in 
considering the law o[ habit in connection with the senses ; 
and we may venture to say with confidence, that they are 
exceedingly worthy of notice. There are two suggestions, 
which they are especially fitted to call up. They evince the 
striking powers of the human mind, its irrepressible energies, 
which no obstades can bear down. They evince also the 
benevolence of our Creator, who opens in the hour of misery 
new sources of comfort, and compensates for what we have 
not, by increasing the power and value of what we hare. 

§« 64. SanaatioDf may poasoM a relative,, aa well aapoaitive increaa^ of 

power. 

There remains a remark of some importance to be made 
in connection with, the general principle, which has been 
brought forward, and as in some measure auxiliary to it ; for 
it will help to explain the more striking instances of habite, if 
any should imagine, that the fact of mere repetition is not 
sufficient to account for them. Our sensations and percep- 
tions may acquire not only a direct and positive) but a r^a- 
tive and virtual increase of power; 

This remark is thus explained. We shall hereafter see 
the truth of an important principle to this effect, that there 
will be a weakness of remembrance in any particular case in 
proportion to the want of interest in it. Now hundreds and 
thousands of our sensations and perceptions are not remem- 
bered, because we take no interest in them. Of course they 
are the same, relatively to our amount of knowledge and our 
practice, as if they had never existed at all. But when we 
are placed in some novel situation, or when in particular we 
are deprived of any one of the senses, the pressure of our 
necessities creates that interest, which was wanting before. 
Then we delay upon, and mark, and remember, and inter- 
pret a multitude of evanescent intimations, which were for- 
merly neglected. The senses thus acquire a very consider* 
able relative power and value. And in order to make out a 
satisfactory explanation of some instances of habits, it is per- 
haps necessary, that this relative increase should be added 
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to the direct ahfl positive augmentation of rigor and qoick- 
JXBBBj resulting from mere repetition or exercise. 

§. 56. Of habiu as modifiod by particular calliDgs and aru. 

Hitherto it has been our chief object to examine habits in 
their relation to the senses separately; it is proper also to take 
a general view of them, as formed and modified by the par« 
ticular callings and empl67ment8 of men. Habits of percep- 
tion are frequently formed under such circumstances, where 
all the senses are. not only possessed, but where they exist 

with their ordinary aptitudes and powers. ^Inconsequence 

of the habits, which he has been called upon to form by his 
particular situation, a farmer of a tolerable degree of experi*- 
ence and discernment requires but a slight inspection, in 
order to give an opinion on the qualities of a piece of land, 
and its suitableness for a settlement. A skilful printer will 
at otice notice every thing of excellence or of deficiency in 

the mechanical execution of a printed work The same 

results are found in all, who practice the fine arts. An ex- 
perienced painter at once detects a mannerism in coloring, 
combinations and contrasts of light and shade, and peculiari- 
ties of form, proportion, or position, which infallibly escape 
a person of more limited experience. 

Dr Reid speaks on this subject in the following character- 
istic manner.— "Not only men, but children, idiots, and 
brutes acquire by habit many perceptions which they had 
not originally. Almost every employment in life hath per- 
ceptions of this kind that are peculiar to it. The shepherd 
knows every sheep of his flock, as we do our acquaintance, 
and can pick them out of another flock one by one. The 
butcher knows by sight the weight and quality of his beeves 
and sheep before they are killed. The farmer perceives by 
his eye, very nearly the quantity of hay in a rick, or of com 
in a heap. The sailor sees the burden, the built, and the 
distance of a ship at sea, while she is a great Way ofi*. Eve- 
ry man, accustomed to writing, distinguishes acquaintances 
by their hand writing, as he does by their faces. And the 
painter distinguishes, in the works of his art, the style of all 
the great masters. In a word, acquired pereeptiois is very 
different in different peraonsi according to the diversity of 
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otyscts about which they are employed^ and the applica- 
tion they bestow in observing them."* 

§. 56. Ti|« law of habit cnDsidered in refereoce to the perceptioo of the 

outlines and forms of objects. 

Before leaving the subject of Habit, considered as influen- 
cing Sensation and Perception, there is one other topic, 
which seems to be entitled to a brief notice ; we refer to the 
manner, in which we perceive the outlines and forms of bo- 
dies. In discussing the subject pf Attention, Mr. Stewart, in 
connection with his views on that subject, introduces some 
remarks in respect to vision. He makes this suppofiitioa, 
That the eye is fixed in a particular position, and the picture 
of an object is painted on the retina. He then starts this in- 
quiry ; Does the mind perceive the complete figure of the ob- 
ject at once, or is this perception the result of the various 
perceptions we have of the different points in the outline.^ — 
He holds the opinion, that the perception is the result of our 
perceptions of the different points in the outline, which he 
adopts as naturally consequent on such views, as the follow- 
ing. The outline of every body is made up of points or 
smallest visible portions ; no two of these points can be in 
precisely the same direction ; therefore every point by itself 
constitutes just as distinct an object of attention to the mind, 
as if it were separated by some interval of empty space from 
all the other points. The conclusion, therefore, is, as •very 
body is made up pf parts, and as the perception of the figure 
of the whole object implies a knowledge of the relative situ- 
ation of the different parts with respect to each other, that 
such perception is the result of a number of different acts of 
attention. 

But if we adopt this view of Mr. Stewart, it is incumbent 
upon us to show how it happens, that we appear to see the 
object at once ? The various facts, which have been brought 
forward in this chapter, appear to furnish us with a solution 
of this question. The answer is, that the acts of perception 
are performed with such rapidity, that the effect with respect 
to us is the same, as if it were instantaneous. A habit has 
been formed ; the glance of the mind, in the highest exercise 
* Reid'a Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. VI, §• SO. 
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of that habit, id indeecribably quicfk ; time ifl virtaally aani- 
hilated ; and separate moments are to oar «.pprehension of 
them crowded into one. 

§. 57. Notice of aonie facts which favor the above doctrine. 

Some persons will pr%bably entertain doubts of Mr. Stew« 
art^s explanation of the manner, in which we perceive the 
outlines of objects; but there are yarious circumstanees, 
which tend to confirm it.— -When we look for the first time 
on any object, which is diversified with gaudy odors, the 
mind is evidently perplexed with the variety of perceptions 
which arise ; the view is indistinct, which would not be the 
case, if there were only one, and that an immediate percep* 
tion. And even in paintings, which are of a more laudaUe 
execution, the effects at the first- perception will be similar. 

But there is another fact, which comes still more directly 
to the present point. We find, that we do not have as dis* 
tinct an idea, at the first glance, of a figure of an hundred 
sides, as we do of a triangle or square. Bat we evidently 
should, if the perception of visible figure were the imniediate 
consequence of the picture on the retina, and not the combi- 
ned result of the separate perceptions of the points in the 
outline* Whenever the figure is very simple, the process of 
the mind is so very rapid, that the perception seems to be in« 
stantaneous. But when the sides are multiplied beyond a 
certain number, the interval of time necessary for these dif- 
ferent acts of attention becomes perceptible. We are then 
distinctly conscious, that the mind labors from one part of the 
object to another, and that some time elapses before we grasp 
it as a whole. 

§. 58. Additional illastratlons of Mr . Stewart's doctrine. 

These views and illustrations are still further confirmed 
by some interesting and perhaps more decisive facts. In 1807 
Sir Everard Home, well known for his various philosophical 
publications, read before the Royal Society an account of two 
blind children, whom he had couched for the cataract. One 
of these was John Salter. Upon this boy various experi- 
ments were made, for the purpose among other things of as- 
certaining, whether the sense of sight does originally, and of 

itself alone, ^ve us a knowledge of the true figure of bodies. 
9 
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Some of the foots elicited under these oiroumstances have a 
bearing upon the subject now before us. In repeated instan- 
ces, on the day of his restoration to sight, the boy called 
square and triangular bodies, which were presented to the vie- 
ual sense merely, round. On a square body being presented 
to him, he expressed a desire to touA it. ^^This being refus- 
ed, he examined it for some time, and said at last, that he 
had found a corner, and then readily counted the four corners 
of the square ; and afterwards when a triangle was shown 
him, he counted the corners in the same way ; but in doing 
so his eye went alo^g the edge from corner to corner, naming 
them as he went along." On the thirteenth day after the 
cataract was removed, the visual power he had acquired was 
80 small, that he could not by sight tell a sqaare from a circle, 
without previously directing his sight to the corners of the 
square figure as he did at first, and thus passing from corner 
to corner and counting them one by one. It was noticed, 
that the sight seemed to labor slowly onward from one point 
and angle (o another, as if it were incapable of embracing the 
outline' by a simultaneous and undivided movement. The 
process, however, became more and more easy and rapid, un- 
til the perception, which at first was obviously made up of 
distinct and successive acts, came to be in appearance, (and 
we may suppose it was only in appearance,} a concentrated 
and single one. 

It was the same with Caspar Hauser. It is remarked by 
his biographer, that whenever a person was introduced to 
him, (thirfwas probably soon after hie release from his prison,) 
he went up very close to him, regarded him with a sharp 
staring look, and noticed particularly each distinct part of his 
face, such as the forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, and ohin. He 
then collected and consolidated all the different parts of the 
countenance, which he had noticed separately ^od piece by 
piece, into one whole. And it was not till after this process, 
that he seemed to have a knowledge of the countenance or 
face, in distinction from the parts of the face. 
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CONCEPTIONS. 



§. 59» Meaning and characteristics of conceptions. 

We are now led, as we advance in the general subject of 
intellectual states of external origin, to contemplate the 
mind in another view, viz, as employed in giving rise to what 
are usually termed conceptions. Without professing to pro- 
pose a definition in all respects unexceptionable, we are enti«> 
tied to say in general terms, that this name is given to any 
re-existing sensations whatever, which the mind has felt at 
sortie former period, and to the ideas, which we frame of ab* 
sent objects of perception. Whenever we have conceptions, 
pur sensations and perceptions are replaced, as Shakspeare 
expresses it, in the "mind's eye," without our at all consider^ 
ing at what time, or in what place they first originated. In 
other words, they are revived or recalled, and nothing more. 

Using, therefore, the term conceptions to express a class 

of mental states, and in accordance with the general plan, 
having particular reference in our remarks here to such as 
are of external origin, it may aid in the better understanding 
of their distinctive character, if w^ mention more particular- 
ly, how they differ both from sensations and perceptions, and 
also from remembrances, with which last some may imagine 
them to be essentially the same. 

(I,) — Conceptions differ from the ordinary sensations and 
perceptions in this respect, that both their causes and their 
objects are absent. When the rose, the honeysuckle, or 
other odoriferous body is presented to us, the effect, which 
follows in the mind, is termed a sensation. When we after- 
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wards think of that sensation, (as we sometimes expresB it,) 
when the sensation is recalled, even though very imperfect- 
ly, without the object which originally caused it being pres- 
ent, it then becomes, by the use of language, a conception. 
And it is the same in any instance of perception. When, in 
strictness of speech, we are said to^erceive any thing, as a 
tree, a building, or a mountain, the objects of our perceptions 
are in all cases before us. But we may form conceptions of 
them ; they maybe recalled and exist in the mind^i eye, hQwe?- 
er remote they may be in fact, both in time and place. 

(II.) — They differ also from remembrances or ideas of mem- 
ory. We take no account of the period, when^ those objects, 
which laid jthe foundation of them, were present ; whereas 
in every act of the memory there is combined with the con- 
ception a notion of the past. Hence as those states of miod, 
which we call conceptions, possess these distinctive marks, 
they are well entitled to a separate name. 

Cqvtceptions are regulated in their appearance and disap- 
pearance by the principles of AssQciation, which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. Whenever at any time we may ii«e the 

phrase ^'power of conception" or ^^faculty of conception,'- 
nothing more is to be understood by such expressions than 
this, that there is in the mind a susceptibility of feelings or 
ideas possessing the marks, which we have ascribed to this 
class. 

§. 60. Of conceptions of objects of flig^bt. 

One of the striking facts in regard to our conceptions is, 
that we can far more easily conceive of the objects of some 
senses than of others. He, who ba^^yisited the pyramids of 
Egypt and the imposing remains of Grecian temples, or ha« 
beheld among nature's still greater works the towering 
heights of the Alps, and tl^e mighty cataract of Niagara, will 
. never afterwards be at a loss in forming a vivid conception 
of those interesting objects. The visual perceptions are so 
easily and so distinctly recalled, that it is hardly too much to 
say of them, that they seem tQ exist as pernianent pictures 
in the mind. It is related of Carsten Niebuhr, a well known 
traveller in the East, that, in extreme old age, after he had 
become blind, he entertained his visitors with interesting de- 
tails of what he had seen many years before at Persepolis ; 
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desortbiAg the vails, on whieh the inacriptioBs and ba8*reliefii 
of whioh he spol^e were fouDd, just as one would describe a 
building, which he had reoeatly visited. His son, who has 
given an aeooant of his life, remarks in connection with this 
fact ; ^^we oould not conceal our astenishment. He said to 
us, that, as he lay blind upon his bed, the images of all that 
he had seen in the East were ever present to his soul ; and 
it was therefore no wonder that he shonld speak of them as 
of yest^day. In like manner there was vividly reflected to 
him, in the hours of stillness, the nocturnal view of the deep 
Asiatic heavens, with their briiliant host of stars, which he 
had so often contemplated ; or else their blue and lofty vault 
by d^y ; and this was his greatest enjoyment."* 

There seems to be less vividness in the conceptions of 
sound, touch, taste, and smell ; particularly the three last 
Every one knows, that it is difficult in ordinary cases to re- 
cal with much distinctness a particular pain, which we have 
formerly experienced, or a particular taste, or smell. The ' 
fact, that the perceptions of sight are more easily and dis- 
tinctly recalled than others, may be thus partially explained. 
Visible objects or rather the outlines of them are com- 
plex ; that is, they are made up of a great number of points 
or very small portions. Hence the conception, which we 
form of such an object as a whole, is aided by the principles 
of association. The reason is obvious. As every original 
perception of a visible object is a compound, made up of ma^ 
ny parts, whenever we subsequently have a conception of it, 
the process is the same ; we have a cornception of a part of 
the object, and the principles of association help us in con- 
ceiving of the other parts. Association connects the parts 
together ; it presents them to the mind in their proper ar- 
rangement, and helps to sustain them there. 

We are not equally aided by the laws of association in 
forming our conceptions of the objects' of the other senses. 
When we think of some sound, taste, touch, or smell, the ob- 
ject of our conception is either a single detached sensation, 
or a series of sensations. In every such detached sensation 
of sound, taste, touch, or smell, whether we consider it at 
its first origin or when it is subsequently recalled, there is 
not necessarily that fixed and intimate association of the 
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parts, which we Bappose to exist in every Tisaal pero^ti<», 
and which must exist also in every conception of olgeetB 
of sight, which subsequently takes place. Accottlingly our 
conceptions of the latter objects arise more readily, and stfe 
more distinct, than of the others.— There is a greater readi- 
ness and distinctness also, when there is a tmu of sensations 
and perceptions of sight, for the subsequent visual coiieep- 
tions are aided by associations both in time and place ; but 
the recurrence of other sensations and perceptions ia aiied 
only by associations in time. 

§. 61. Of the influence of habit on our concep4onB. 

It is anothsr circumstance worthy of notice in regard to con- 
ceptions, that the power of forming them depends in some mea^ 

sure on habit.^ A few instances will help to illustrate the 

statement, that what is termed Habit may extend to the sus- 
ceptibility of conceptions ; and the first to be given will be of 

'conceptions of Sound. Our conceptions of sound are not ia 
general remarkably distinct, as was intimated in the last sec- 
tion. It is nevertheless true, that a person may by practice 
acquire the po^er of amusing himself with merely reading 
written music. Having frequently associated the sounds 
with the notes, he has at last such a strong conception of the 
sounds, that he experiences, by merely reading the notes, a 
very sensible pleasure. It is for the same reason, viz, be- 
cause our conceptions are strengthened by repetition or prac- 
tice, that readers may enjoy the harmony of poetical num- 
bers without at all articulating the words. In both cases 
they truly hear nothing ; there is no actual sensation of 

, sound ; and yet there is a virtual enunciation and melody ia 
the mind. It seems to be on this principle we are enabled to 
explain the fact, that Beethhoven composed some of his most 
valued musical pieces after he had become entirely deaf; 
originating harmonic combinations so profound and exquisite 
as to require the nicest ear as a test, at the very time he 
was unable to hear any thing himself. 

§. 68. Inflaence of habit on conceptions of sight. 

That our pow^r of forming conceptions is strengthened by 
habit is capable of being further illustrated from the sight. 
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A perwiif who has been- accustomed to drawing, retains a 
much more perfect notion of a building, landscape, or other, 
visible object, than one who has not. A portrait painter, or 
any person, who has been in the practice of drawing such 
sketches, can trace %he outlines of the human form with ve- 
ry great ease ; it requires hardly more effort from Iheov than 

to write their names. This point may also be illustrated 

by the difference, which we sometimes notice in people in 
their ooneeptione of colors. Some are fully sensible of the 
difference between two colors when they are presented to 
them, but ts^nnot with confidence give names to these colors 
when they see them apart, and may even confound the one 
with the other. Their .original sensations and perceptions 
are supposed to be equally distinct with those of other per- 
sons ; but their subsequent conception of the colors is far 
from being so. This defect arises partly at least from want 
of practice ; that is to say, from the not having formed a hab- 
it. The persons, who exhibit this weakness of conception, 
have not been compelled by their situation, nor by mere in- 
clination, to distinguish and to name colors so much as is 
common. 

§• 63. Of the Bubserviency of our oonceptions to description. 

It is highly favorable to the talent for lively description, 
when a person's conceptions ate readily suggested and are 
distinct. Even such an one's common conversation differs 
from that of those, whose conceptions arise more slowly, and 
are more faint. One man, whether in conversation or in 
written descripticm, seems to place the object, which he 
wishes to describe, directly before us ; it is represented dis- 
tinctly and to the life. Another, although not wanting in a 
command of language, is confused and embarrassed amid a 
multitude of particulars, which, in consequence of the fee- 
bleness of his conceptions, he finds himself but half acquain- 
ted with ; and he, therefore, gives us but a very imperfect 
and confused notion of the thing, which he desires to make 
known. 

It has been by some supposed, that a person might give a 
happier description of an edifice, of a landscape, or other ob- 
ject, from the conception than from the actual perception of 
it. The perfection of a description does not always consist 
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in a minute specifioation of oircumstances ; in general the 
deBcription is better, when there is a judicioas selection of 
them. The beat rule for making the selection is, to attend 
to the particulars, that make the deepest impfession on our 
own minds, or, what is the same thing, that most readily and 
distinctly takes a place in our conceptions. When the ob- 
ject is actually before us, it is extremely difficult to compare 
the impressions, which difierent circumstances produce. 
When we afterwards conceive of the object, we poaaess 
merely the outline of it ; but it is an outline made up of the 
most striking circumstances. Those circumst^bces, it is 
true, will not impress all persons alike, but will somewhat 
vary with the degree of their taste. But when with a cor- 
rect and delicate taste any one combines lively conceptions, 
and gives a description from those conceptions, he can hard- 
ly fail to succeed in it. And accordingly we find here one 
great element of poetic power. It is the ability of forming 
vivid conceptions, which bodies foi*th 

" The forms of things unknown ; the poet's pen 
^ Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
<< A local habitatioa and a name." 

§. 64. Of conceptions attended with a momentary belief* 

Our conceptions leire sometimes attended with belief ; when 
they are very lively, we are apt to aecribe to them a real out- 
ward existence, or believe in them. We do not undertake 
to assert, that the belief is permanent ; but a number of 
facts strongly lead to the conclusion, that it has a momenta- 
ry existence. 

(1.) A painter, in drawing the features, and bodily form 
of an absent friend, may have so strong a conception, so viv- 
id a mental picture, as to believe for a moment that his friend 
is before him. After carefully recalling his thoughts at such 
times and reflecting upon them, almost every painter is rea- 
dy to say, that he has experienced some illusions of this 
kind. " We read, (says Dr. Conolly,) that, when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, after being many hours occupied in painting, 
walked out into the street, the lamp-posts seemed to him to 
be trees, and the men and women moving shrubs." It is 
true, the illusion is in these cases very short, because the 
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intensity of ooneeption^ whjch is the foundation of it^ can nev- 
er be kept up long when the mind is in a sound state. Such 
intense conceptions are unnatural. And, further, all the sur- 
rounding objects of perception, which no one can altogether 
disregard- for any length of time, tend to check the illusion 
and terminate it. 

(2.) When a bibw is aimed at any one, although in sport, 
and he fully knows it 1o be so, he forms so vivid a conception 
of what might possibly be the effect, that his belief is for a 
moment contrdied, and he unavoidably shrinks back from it 
Thia is particularly the case, if the blow approaches the eye. 
Who can help winking at such times i It is a proof of our be- 
lief .being controlled under such circumstances, that we can 
move our own hands rapidly in the neighborhood of the eye, 
either perpendicularly or horizontally ; and at the same time 
easily keep our eyelids from motion. But when the motion is 
made by another, the conception becomes more vivid and a 

belief of danger inevitably arised. ^Again, place a person on 

the batffsments of a high tower ; his reason tells him he is in 
no danger; he knows he is in none* But after all he is 
unable to look down from the battlements without fear ; his 
conceptions are so exceedingly vivid as to induce a momen- 
tary belief of danger in opposition to all his reasonings. 

(3.) When we are in pain from having atruck our foot 
against a stone, or when piain is suddenly caused in us by any 
other inanimate, object, we are apt to vent a momentary rage 
upon it. That is to say, our belief is so affected for an instant, 
that we ascribe to it an accountable existence, and would 
punish it accordingly. This ifs observed particularly in chil- 
dren lind in Savages. It is on the principle of our vivid con- 
ceptions being attended with belief, that poets so often ascribe 
life, and agency, and intention to the rains tod winds, to 
storms, and thunder and lightning. How natural are the ex- 
pressions of King Lear, overwhelmed with the ingratitude of 
his daughters, and standing with his old head bared to the 
pelting tempest ! 

"Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire ave my daughters ; 

*<I tax not you, ye elements, with nnkindness ; 

<<I never gave you kingdoms, called you children." 

(4.) There, are persons, who are entirely convinced of the 
10 
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follj of the popular belief of ghosts and othemightlj appari- 
tions, bat vbo cannot be persuaded to sleep in arToooa alooe, 
nor go alone into a room ia the dark. Whenever they hap- 
pen out at night, they are constantly looking on every aide; 
their quickened perceptions behold images, which never had 
any existence except in their own minds, and they are the 
subjects of continual disquiet and even terror.— ^—^'It was 
my misfortune, (says Dr» Priestly,) tohave the idea^^dark- 
^iess, and th^ ideas of invisible malignant spirits and appaii* 
tions very closely connectisd in my infancy ; and to tlus day, 
notwithstanding I believe nothing of those invisibie pofwers, 
and consequently of their connection with darkness, or any 
thing else, I cannot be perfectly easy in every kind of situa- 
tion in the dark, though i am sensible I gain ground upon thk 
prejudice continually." 

in all such cases we see the influence of the prejudices of 
the nursery. Persons, who are thus afflicted, were taught 
in early childhood to form coaoeptions of ghosts, visible hob- 
goblins, and unearthly spirits ; and the habit still continaes. 
It is true, when they listen to their reasonings and philosophy, 
they may well say they do not believe in such things. Bat 
the effect of their philosophy is merely to check their belief; 
not in ten cases in a thousand is the belief entirely overeome. 
Every little whilcy in all solitary places, and especially in the 
dark^ it returns, and when banished returns again ; otherwise 
we cannot give an explanation of the conduct of these pe^ 
sons. 

§. 6S. , Conoeptions which are Joioed with perceptions. 

The belief in our mere conceptions is the more evident 
and striking, whenever at any time they are joined with our 
perceptions. — ^A person, for instance, is walking in a field, in 
a foggy morning, and perceives something, no matter what it 
is ; but he believes* it to be a man, and does not doubt it. In 
other words, he truly perceives some object, and, in addition 
to that perception, has a mental conception of a man, attend- 
ed with belief. When he has advanced a few feet further, 
all at once he perceives, that what he conceived to be a man 
is merely a stump with a few stones piled on its top. He 
perceived at first, as plainly or but little short of it, that 
it was a stump, as in a moment afterwards ; there were 
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tlve whole time vary nearly the 8am€ visible forpi and the 
same dimensions in his eye. But he had the oonceptioa of a 
man in his mind, at the same moment, which overruled and 
annulled the natural effects of the Visual perception ; the 
ooneeption being, associated with the present visible object 
aoqoired peculiar strength and permanenpy, so much so that 
be truly and firmly believed, that a human being wa^ before 
him. But the conpepjtion has departed ; the present object 
of perception has^taken its place, and it is now impossible for 
bim to conjure up the phantom, the reality of which he but 
jimt now had no doubt of. 

One of the, numerous characters, whom Sir Walter Scott 
has sketched with so much truth to nature, speaks of .himself 
as being banished, on a certain occasion, to one of the. sandy 
Keys of the West Indies, which was jreputed to be inhabited 
by malignant •dempns. This person, after acknowledging he 
had his secret apprehensions upon their aceounty remarks, 
^4q open daylight, or ia absolute darkness, I did not greatly 
apprehend their approach } but in, the misty dawn of the 
morning, or when evening was about to fall, I ^w, for the 
first week or my abode on the Key, many a dim and undefi- 
ned spectre, — ^now resembling a Spaniard, with bis capa 
wrapped arouad him^ and hiji huge sombreira as large as an 
umbrella upon his head, — now a Dutoh sailor^ with his rough 
cap and trunk hose^ — and now an Indian Cacique, with his 
• feathery crown and Jong lance of cane, i always approached 
them, but whenever I .drew near, the phantom changed into 
a bush, or a piece of drift-wood, or a wreath of mist> or some 
such cause of deception." 

But it is unnecessary to resort to books for illustrations of 
this topic. Multitudes of persons have a conceptive facility 
of creations, which is often troublesome and perplexing ; es- 
pecially in uncommon situations, and in the night. And in 
all cases this tendency is greatly strengthened, whenever it 
can lay hold of objects, the outlines of which it can pervert 

to its own purposes. In instances of this kind, where the 

conceptions are upheld, as it were, by present objects of per- 
ception, and receive a sort of permanency from them, noth- 
ing is better known, than that we often exercise a strong 
and unhesitating belief. These instances, therefore, can 
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properly be coneidered as illustratitig and confirtniDg the 
views in the preceding section. 

§. 66. ConcoptioiM as coonected -with fictitious representations. 

Theee observations suggest an explanation^ at leaet in 
part, of the effects, which are produced on the mind by ex- 
hibitions of fictitious distress. In the representation of trag- 
edies, for instance, it must be admitted, that there is a ges- 
eral conviction of the whole being . but a fiction. But, al- 
though persons enter the theatre with this general oonvie- 
tion, it does not always remain with them the whole time. 
At certain peculiarly int^esting passages in thd poet, and at 
certain exhibitions of powerful and well timed effort in the 
actor, this general impression, that all is a fiction, fails. The 
feelings of the spectator may be said to rush into the scenes ; 
he mingles in the events ; carried away and lost, he for a 
moment believes all to be real, and the teara gush at the ca- 
tastrophe which he witnesses. The explanation, therefore, 
of the emotions felt at the exhibition of a tragedy, sach as 
indignation, pity, and abhorrence, ifs, that at certain parts of 
the exhibition we have a momentary belief in the reality of 
the events, which are Represented. And after the iliaatra- 
tions which havebeen given, such a belief cannot be consid- 
ered impossible — ^.:--The satae explanation will apply to the 
emotions, which follow our reading of tragedies when alone, 
or any other natural and affecting descriptions. In the world 
of conceptions which the' genius of the writer conjures up, 
we are transported out of the world of real etistence, and for 
a while fully believe in the reality of what is only an incan- 
tation. 
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SIMPUCITY Ai^D COMPLEXNESS OF MENTAL STATES. 



§. 67; Origin of the distinction of simple and complex. 

In looking at our thoiighta and feelings, as they continu- 
ally pass under the review of our internal observation, we 
readily perceive, that they are not of equal worth ; we do 
not assign to them the same estimate ; one state of mind is 
found to be cixpressive of one thing only, and that thing, 
whatever it i^, is precise, and definite, and inseparable; 
while another state of mind is found to be expressive of, and 
virtually equal to many others. And hence we aire led, not 
oaly with th^ utmost propriety, but even by a sort of necesh 
sity> to make a division of the whole body of our mental af- 
fections into the two classes of simple and complex. Nature 
herself makes the division j it is one of those characteristics, 
which gives to the miqd, in part at least, its greatness ; one 
of those elements of power, without which the soul could not 
be what it is, and without a knowledge of which it is difficult 
to.posses^ a full and correct understanding of it in other re- 
spects* 

§. 68. Nature and c Wacteristica of simple mental states. 

We shall first offer some remarks on those mental states, 
which are simple, and shall aim to give an understanding of 
their nature, so far as can be expected on a subject, the 
clearness of whidi depends more on a reference to our own 
personal consciousness, than on the teachings of others. 

Let it be notioed then, in the first place, that a simple 
idea caivkot be sbpaeated iifre pabts.— 'It is clearly implied 
in the very distinction between simplicity and complexity, 
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considered in relation to the states of the mind, that 'there 
can be no such separation, no such division. It is emphat- 
ically true of our simple ideas and emotions, and of all other 
simple states of the mind, that they are one and indivisible. 
Whenever you can detect in them more than one element, 
they at once lose their character of simjdicity and are to be 
regarded as complex, however they may have previously ap- 
peared. Inseparablaness oonse<jnently is their stritdng' char* 
acteristic ; and it may be added, that they are not only in* 
separable in themselves, but are separate from every thing 
else. There is nothing, which can stand as a substitute for 
them where they are, or represent them where they are not ; 
they are independent unities, constituted exdusiveiy by the 
mind itself, having a specific and positive character, but nev- 
ertheless known only in themselves. ' ' 

§. 89. Simple meatal Btateg not poseeptibls of definitioii. 

Let it be observed, in the second place, that our simple 
notions CANNOT BE ncpiNEn. — this vie^^ of them fbllows ne- 
cessarily from what has been said of their oneness and in- 
separableness, compared with what is universally under- 
stood by defining. In respect to definittons, it is. undoubted- 
ly true, that we sometimes use synonymous words, and caH 
such use a definition ; but it is not properly such: " In every 
legitimate definition, the idea, which is to be defined, Is to 
be separated, as far as may be thought necessary, intd its 
Subordinate parts ; and these parts are to be presented to the 
mind for its examination, instead of the original notion, jnto 
which they entered. This process must be gotie through in 
every instance of accurate defining ; this is the general and 
authorized view of definition ; and it is not easy to see, in 
what else it can well consist. 

Butthisprooess. will not apply to our simple thdughts 
and feelings^ because, if there be any nuch thing as siai|»le 
mental states, they are charaoteriaed by inseparableneseaad 
eneness* And^ furthermore, if we define ideas by emfdoying 
other idea«, we most. oouat upon n^eietingat laat> wllh such 
as shall be ultimate, and will; rcilectaU veijbal explanation ; 
otherwise we can never oome to an eadin the process.-^^So 
that the. simple mental afieotions are not only Hodefinahle in 
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mind^ there wul^ be- tko defifning in any x>tiiev case ; it would 
be ineraljriiiialysiff upoti analjrsisr a proceis without complex 
tioa, and a labor without ef^.; leaving the subject in as 
much darkness, as when the process was begun. 

When we speak of simple ideas and feelingS) and a per* 
SOB, in oonsequenee of our inability, to define tbett^ professes 
to be ignorant of the terms we Use, we oan frequently aid him 
ia ottderstanding them, by a statement of the eiroamstanoee 
i0 faras possible^ under wJiioh the simple meptal state jsxists* 
But haying doBe^this, we can merely' refer him to his own 
senses and censoipiisness, as the only teachers, from which 
he ottft expest to JDeceivesatisiaetioa^ 

§^^70» Sinrplf mei^tnl states representative of a reality. 

'A third mark or charaoteristic of simpte mental states^ is^ 
that they always stand for or rbfresent a eealltt. — In otfa- 
1^ wbrd9r no simple idea is, in its own natnrot d^IusjiYe or 
•fiotitimH ; but ^al ways has something precisely eorrespondiag 
to it — It is not always so with coioplex ideas ; these, as Mr« 
Iioel^ justly gives nsta. understand, are epometimes chiveki-* 
CAL* That is to say $ the elements of which they are oom* 
poped) are so. bifoug^t together and combined as to form 
•amethifig, of which natare presents no correispooding reali** 
ty. If, for instaTice, a person had an idea of a body, y ell^ew, 
4>r of some other eotor, malleable, £xed, possessing in a word 
all the qualities of iron or of gold, with this difierence only, 
of its being lighter thajd water, it would be what Mr. Locke 
terras » camBRicAt idea ; because the comhinatioA of the e^ 
ements here exists only in the human mind, and not in na? 
ture; the thipghas no. outward 6r objective reality. The 
worda eENtAUR, naAooir, and lirpoQiiiFF, which are the weU 
known names for imaginary beings possessing no actual exis- 
tence, are expressive of chimerial complex ideas. These 
ideas have nothing.corresponding to them. But it i^ not so 
with the simple iltates of the mind. If it were otherwise, 
since in our iniqviiries after truth we naturally proceed from 
what is complex to what is simple, there would he no sure 
foundation of knowledge. Whenever, in our analysis of a 
subject, we arrive at truly simple ideas, we have firm foot-* 
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iog ; ihere ii^.no mistal^, no delnmon.' Nature^alwayflfiMtli- 
fiU tQ her owa chartu>ter,-gived uttemnce 'to the truth alose 
JBut mao, is combining together the elements, whiQh osture 
forotshesv does not alviraj^ lavok) mistakes, r • 

§. 7.1. OrigiD of complex potions, aod their rolation to aimple^ 

' . Our pimple stales of mind; which. we have tiios endeairor- 
ed to expiain, were probably first in origin. There* are rea* 
secns for considering, them as antecedent in petRt of time to 
eur complex mental states^ although in /manjr- cases* it« may 
not be easy to trace the progress, of. the mind from ttie one 
to the other. The complex notions of external material ob- 
jects embrace the separate and vsimple*Qoiions of- restetanoe, 
extension, hardness, color, taste, and others. As tKeae ele- 
mentary pierceptions evidently have' thek origin ' in distinct 
and separate senses^ it is hut' reasonable to suppose, that 
they posses a simple, before they ar^ combined together in 
a complex existence. Simple ideast thereCore, may justly be 
regarded as antecedent in point of time to those, whi^ art 
complex, and as laying the foundationof them* 

Hence we Hee, that it is sufficiently near the truth, and 
that it is not impripper, to. speak of our complex ideas, as de- 
rived from, or made op of simple ideas. - This ia the weU 
known language of Mr. Locke on this subject >; and whea we 
consider bow much foundation there is for it in the constitu- 
tion and operations of the huiaan mind, there is good reason 
for retaining it.^ — ^Although purely simple states of the mind 
are few in number, vast* multitudes of a conifrfex nature ars 
formed from them* - The ability, which the m«nd' possesses 
of originating complex thonghtsiand feelings from eleoienta- 
ry oaea, may be compared to our power of uniting iogedier 
the letters of the alphabet in the foFmationr of syllables and 
words. 
$. 7a, Suppoied eomplexB^M. without the anfecsdeiMe of vmpls fsslioiB. 

It is possible, that some [ierson'a niay Object totfie doc- 
trine proposed in the last siection, that complex mental states 
are subsequent in point of time to thoste, which are Simple ; 
and may be inclined to adopt the ot}irii6n, that some W least 
of our complex. notions are framed at once and- immediately, 
whenever an occasion presents itself, and are not necessari- 
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ly dependent on the prio> existence of any other feelings. 
When the eye, for instance, opens on a wide and diversified 
landscape, they suppose the whole to be embraced in one 
complex mental state, the formation of which is not gradual 
and susceptible of measurement by time, but is truly instan- 
taneous. When we direct our attention to objects of less 
extent, as a portrait, a landscape or historical painting, they 
imagine it to be still more evident, that the complexity of 
mind, corresponding to the complexity of the object, is a re- 
sult without any antecedent process. Without doubt what 
has now been said is in some instances apparently the case ; 
but this appearance, (for we cannot speak of it as any thing 
more than such,) is susceptible of an obvious explanation, 
without an abandonment of the general principle which has 
been laid down. No one is ignorant, that the mind often 
passes with exceeding rapidity along the successive objects 
of its contemplation. This rapidity may in some cases be so 
great, that no foundation will be laid for remembrance ; and 
of course in such cases the complex feeling has the appear- 
ance of being formed without the antecedence of other simple 
feelings. .Often the eye glances so rapidly over the distinct 
parts of the portrait, the historical painting, or even the wide 
landscape, that we are utterly unable in our recollection to 
detect the successive steps of its progress. There naturally 
8eems,^therefore, to be but one view, instead of distinct and 
successive glances of the mind from hill to hill, from forest to 
forest, and from one verdant spot to another, prior to the 
supposed one and instantaneous comprehension of the whole. 
But there is much reason for saying, that this oneness of 
comprehension is in seeming and appearance only, and not 
in fact (See §. §. 67—68.) 

§. 73. The precise sense in which complexness is to be understood. 

But while we distinctly assert the frequent complexness 
of the mental affections, it should b^ particularly kept in 
mind, that they are not to be regarded in the light of a mate- 
rial compound, where the parts, although it may sometimes 
appear to be otherwise, necessarily possess no higher unity 
than that of juxtaposition, and of course can be literally sep- 
arated from each other, and then put together again. There 
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is nothing of this kind ; neither putting together, nor taking 
asunder, in this literal and material sense. — But if oar 
thoughts and feelings are not made up of others, and are not 
complex, in the material sense of the expressions, what then 
constitutes their complexness? This inquiry gives occasion 
for the important remark, that complexness in relatioa to the 
mind is not literah, but virtual only. What we term a oom- 
plex feeling is in itself truly simple, but at the same time it is 
equal to many others ;• and is complex only in that sense. 
Thought after thought, and emotion, following emotian, pas- 
ses through the mind ; and as they are called forth by the 
operation of the laws of association, many of them necessari- 
ly have relation to the same object. Then there follows s 
new state of mind, which is the result of those previous feel- 
ings, and is complex in the sense already explained. That 
is to say, it is felt by us to possess a virtual equality to those 
separate antecedent thoughts and emotions. Our simple 
feelings are like streams coming from different mountains, 
but meeting and mingling together at last in the common 
centre of some intermediate lake ; the tributary fountains 
are no longer separable ; but have disappeared, and become 
merged and confounded in the bosom of their common resting 
place. Or they may be likened to the cents and dimes of 
the American coinage, tens and hundreds of which are rep- 
resented by a single eagle ; and yet the eagle is no^ divided 
into a hundred or thousand parts, but has as much unity as 
the numerous pieces, for which it stands. 

The language, which expresses the composition and com- 
plexity of thought, is, therefore, to be regarded as wholly 
metaphorical, when applied to the mind, and is not to be ta- 
ken in its literal meaning. We are under the necessity of 
employing in this case, as in others, language which has a 
material origin, but we shall not be led astray by it, if we 
carefully attend to what has been said, and endeavor to aid 
our conception of it by a reference to our internal experience. 

§. 74. Illustrations of analysis as applied to the mind. 

Thesubject of the preceding section will be the better 
understood by the consideration of Analysis as applicable to 
the mind. As we do not combine literally, so we do not un- 
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tie or separate literally ; as there is no literal complexness, 
so there is no literal resolution or analysis of it. Neverthe- 
less we have a meaning, when we speak of analyzing our 
thoughts and feelings. And what is it? What are we to un- 
derstand by the term analysis? 

Although this subject is not without difficulty, both in the 
conception, and in the expression of it, it is susceptible of 
some degree of illustration. — ^It will be remembered, that 
there may be an analysis of material bodies. The chemist an- 
alyzes, when he takes a piece of glass, which appears to be 
one substance, and finds, that it is not one, but is separable 
into silicious and alkaline matter. He takes other bodies, 
and separates them in like manner ; and whenever he does 
this, the process is rightly called analysis. 

Now we apply the same term to the mind ; but the thing 
expressed by it, the process gone through, is not the same, 
AH we can say is, there is something like this. We do not 
resolve and separate a complex thought, as we do a piece of 
glass, or other material body into its parts ; we are utterly 
unable to do it, if we should seriously make the attempt ; 
every mental state is in itself and in fact simple and indivisi^ 
ble, and is complex only virtually. Complex notions are the 
results, rather than tbe compounds of former feelings ; and 
though not literally made up of parts, have the relation to 
them,^ which any material whole has to the elements compo- 
sing it ; and in that particular sense may be said to oompre* 
hend or embrace the subordinate notions. Mental analysis 
accordingly concerns merely this relation. We perform such 
an analysis, when, by the aid of our reflection and conscious- 
ness, we are able to indicate those separate and subordinate 
feelings, to which, in our conception of it, the complex men- 
tal state is virtually equal. 

The term qovernm ent, for instance, when used in refer- 
ence to the mental perception of the thing thus named, ex- 
presses a complex state of the mind ; we may make this men- 
tal state, which is in fact only one, although it is virtually 
more than one, a subject of contemplation ; and we are said 
to analyse it, when we are able to indicate those separate 
and more elementary notions, without the existence and an- 
tecedence of which, it could not have been formed by the 
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I 

mind. We do not literally take the complex state in plecai 
but we designate other states of mind, which, every onej 
knowledge of the origin of thought convince him, must hav^ 
preceded it, such as the ideas of power, right, obligation 
command, and the relative notions of superior and inferior. | 

§. 75. Complex notions of external origin. 

The. doctrine of simplicity and complexness of mental statei 
is applicable, in both its forms, to the Intellective and Sens^ 
tive parts of our nature ; in other words, there may be a coroi 
plex affection or passion, as well as a complex perceptioDd 
The acts of the Will, the other great Division of the mental 
nature, are always simple. When we consider the subject 
in reference to the intellect alone, we may add further, that 
there is complexity of the Intellect, both in its internal and 
external action ; and it seems proper, in this connection, to 
say something in particular, of complex notions of external 

ORIGIN. 

What we term our simple ideas are representative of the 
parts of objects only. The sensations of color, such as red, 
white, yellow ; the original intimations from the touch, such 
as resistance, extension, hardness, and softness, do not, in 
themselves considered, give us a knowledge of substances, 
but only of the parts, attributes, or elements of substances. 
Accordingly the ideas, which we have of the various <j^ject8 
of the external world, are, for the most part, complex. We 
speak of a house, a tree, a flower, a plant, a mineral, an an- 
imal ; and in none of these cases are the ideas which we 
have simple ; but, on the contrary, embrace a considerable 
number of elements. 

§• 76. Of objects contemplated as wholes. 

In point of fact, the various external objects, which come 
under our notice, are presented to us as wholes ; and as such, 
(whatever may have been the original process leading to that 
result,) we very early contemplate them. — Take for instance 
a loadstone. In their ordinary and common thoughts upon 
it, (the result probably of some antecedent and very early 
training,) men undoubtedly contemplate it as a whole ; the 
state of mind, which has reference to it, embraces it as such. 
This complex notion, like all others which are complex, is tir- 
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'^ ^ily equal to a number of others of a more elementary char- 

-^^ er. Hence, when we are called upon to give an account 

'' ■ :he loadstone, we can return no other answer than by an 
^'rimeration of its elements. It is something, which has 
^'^' ight, color, hardness^ power td draw iron, and whatever 
e we discover in it. 

We use the term gold. This is a complex term, and im^ 
'» -es a complexity in the corresponding mental state. But if 
^^^ uee the word gold, or any other synonymous word, in the 
ea >aring of a man who has neither seen that substance, nor 
ct id it explained to him, he will not understand what is meant 

: be conveyed. We must enter into an analysis ; and show, 
'j.iat it is a combination of the qualities of yellowness, great 
?: eight, fusibility, ductility, &c. We look upward to the sun 
ill the heavens. But what should we know of that great ag- 
: :regate, if we could not contemplate it in the elements of 
[Drnn and extension, of brightness and heat, of roundness and 

egularity of motion i* — All the ideas, therefore, which we 
dyrta of external objects considered as wholes, are complex ; 
i <.nd all such complex notions are composed of those which 
are simple. 
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ABSTRACTION. 



§• 77, Abstraction implied ip the analygis of complex ideas, 

Thu remarks which have been made, in the course of 
the foregoing chapter, on the analysis and examination of 
our Complex Intellectual states, naturally lead to the consid- 
eration of another subject in some respects intimately 4son- 
nected with that topic. When we have once formed a com- 
plex notion, (no matter at what period, in what way, or of 
what kind,) it not unfrequently happens that we desire, for 
various reasons, to examine more particularly some^of its 
parts. Very frequently this is absolutely necessary to the 
full understanding of it. Although undoubtedly its elemen- 
tary parts once came under review, that time is now long 
past ; it has become important to institute a new inspection, 
to take each simple notion involved in it, and examine it bv 
itself. And this is done by means of the process of Abstrac- 
tion, and in no other way. 

By the aid of that process, our complex notions, however 
comprehensive they may be^ are susceptible, if one may be 
allowed so to speak, of being taken to pieces, and the elemen- 
tary parts^may be abstracted or separated from each other ; 
that is, they are made subjects of consideration apart from 
other ideas, with which they are ordinarily found to be asso- 
ciated. And hence, whenever this is the case in respect to 
the states of the mind, they are sometimes called abstrac* 
TioNi, and still more frequently are khown by the name of 
ABSTRACT IDEAS. For the purpose of distinctness in what 
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n^e have to say, they may be divided, into the two classes of 
Particular and General ; that is to say, in some cases the ab» 
straction relates only to a single idea or element, in others it 
includes more. 

§. 78. Instances of particular abstract ideas. 
We shall proceed, therefore, to remark first on Particular 
abstractions. Of this class, the notions, which we form of 
the different kinds of colors, may be regarded as instances. 
For example we hold in our hand a rose ; it has extension, 
color, form, fragrance. The mind is so deeply occupied with 
the color, as almost wholly to neglect^ the other qualities. 
This is a species of abstraction, although perhaps an imper* 
feet one, because, when an object is before us, it is difficult, 
in our most attentive consideration of any particular quality 
or property, to withdraw the mind wholly from the others. 
When, on the contrary, any absetU object of perception oconni 
to us, when we think of or form a conception of it, our 
thoughts will readily fix upon the color of such object, and 
make that the subject of consideration, without particularly 
regarding its other qualities, such as weight, hardness, taste, 
fcHrm, &c« We may also distinguish in any body, (either 
vrhen present or still more perfectly when absent,) its solidi- 
ty from its extension, or we may direct our attention to its 
iveight,^r its length, or breadth, or thickness, and make any 
one of these a distinct object in our thoughts. 

And hence, as it is a well known fact, that the properties 
of any body may be separated in the view and examination 
of the mind, however closely they maybe connected in their 
appropriate subjects, we may lay down this statement in re^ 
epect to the states of the mind before us ; viz. When any 
quality or iittribute of an object, which does not exist by it- 
self, but in a state of combination, is detached by our minds 
from its customary associates, and is considered separately, 
the notion we form of it becomes a particular abstract idea. 
-*— The distinctive mark of this class is, that the abstraction 
is limited to one quality. It should perhaps be particularly 
added, that the abstraction or separation may exist mentally, 
when it cannot take place in the object itself. For instance, 
the size, the figure, length, breadth, color, &c. of a building 
may each of them be made subjects of separate mental con- 
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flideration, although there can be no real or actual separatior 
of these things in the building itself. If there be any one of 
these properties, there must necessarily be all. 

§. 79, Mental process in separating and abstracting them. 

The manner of expressing ourselves on the subject of ou: 
abstract notions, to which we have been accustomed, is ap: 
to create! and cherish a belief in the existence of a separate 
mental faculty, adapted solely to this particular purpose. 
£ut the doctrine of a power or faculty of abstraction, which 
is exclusive of other mental susceptibilities, and is employed 
solely for this purpose, does not appear to be well founded. 
It will convey an impression nearer the truth to speak of the 
PROCESS, rather than the power of abstraction. The fol- 
lowing statement will be sufficient to show, how those of the 
first class, or particular abstract ideas are formed. 

Although our earliest notions, whether they arise from 
the senses or are of an internal origin, are simple, existing 
in an independent and separate state, yet those simple 
thoughts are very soon found to unite together with a con- 
siderable degree of permanency, and out of thera are formed 
complex states of mind. Many are in this way combined to- 
gether in one, and the question is, how this combination is 
to be loosened, and the elementary parts are to be extracted 
from their present complexity ? 

In answer it may be said, that, in every case of separa- 
ting a particular abstract idea, there must necessarily be a 
determination, a choice, an act of the will. This voluntary 
state of mind must concern the previous complex mental 
state, when viewed in one respect, rather than another ; or 
what is the same thing, it will concern one part of the com- 
plex idea rather than another. So that we may truly and 
justly be said to have not only a desire, but a determination 
to consider or examine some part of the complex idea more 
particularly than the others. When the mind is in this man- 
ner directed to any particular part of a complex notion, we 
fijnd it to be the fact, that the principle of association, or 
whatever principle it is, which keeps the other parts in their 
state of union with it, ceases, in a greater or less degree, to 
operate* and to maintain that union ; the other parts rapidly 
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fall off and disappear, and the particular quality, towards 
which the mind is especially directed^ remains the sole sub- 
ject of consideration. That is to say, it is abstracted or be- 
comes an abstract idea.-^— If for example we have iii mind 
the complex notion of any object, a house, tree, plant, flower, 
and the like, but have a desire and determination to make 
the color, which forms a part of this complex notion, a partic- 
ular subject of attention, the consequence is, that, while the 
quality of color occupies our chief regard, the other qualities 
will disappear, and no more be thought of. If we determine 
to examine the weight or extension of an object, the result 
will be theeame ; in other words, the extension, weight, col- 
or, &c. becoming distinct and exclusive objects of attention, 
will be abstracted. 

Thisi in the formation of particular abstract ideas, seems 
to be the process of the mind, and nothing more ; viz*. The 
direction of an act of the will to a particular part of a com- 
plex notion, and the consequent detention of the part, to- 
w^ards whieh the mental choice is directed, and the lytural 
and necessary disappearance, under such circumstances, of 
the other parts. 

§. 80. General abstract notions the same ^ith genera and species. 

We proceed' now to consider the other class of abstract 

ideas. General Abstract ideas are not only different, in 

consequence of embracing a greater number of elementary 
parts, from those which are Particular, but are also suscepti- 
ble of being distinguished from the great body of our other 

complex notions. The idea for example, which we form 

of any individual, of John, Peter, or James, is evidently a 
complex one, but it is not necessarily a general one. The no- 
tion, which we frame of a particular horse, or of a particular 
tree, is likewise a complex idea, but not a general one. There 
will be found to be a clear distinction between them, although 
it may not be perfectly obvious at first. General abstract 
IDEAS are our notions of the classes of objects, that is, of Gen- 
era and Species. They are expressed by general names, 
without, in most cases, any defining or limitation, as when 
we use the words animal, man, horse, bird, sheep, fish, 
TREE, not to express any one in particular of these various 
classes, but animals, men, horses, &c. in general. 
12 
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§. 81. Process ia claasification or the forming of genera and specie*. 
Now if our general abstract ideas, so far as they relate to 
external objects, are truly notions of specibs and gbneka, it 
will aid us in the better understanding of them, if we briefly 
consider, how species and genera are formed. Men certain- 
ly find no great practical difficulty in forming these daaaifica- 
tions, since we find that they do in fact make them in nam- 
berless instances, and at a very early period of life. They 
seem to be governed in the process by definite and uniform 
mental tendencies.-*— What then, in point of fact, is the pro- 
cess in classification ? It is obvious, in the fiist plaoe, that 
no. classification can be made without considering two or 
more objects together. A number of objects, therefore, are 
first presented to us for our observation and inquiry^ which 
are to be examined first in themselves, and then in compari- 
son with each other. We will take a familiar scene to illus- 
trate what takes place. 

We suppose ourselves to stand on the bank of a navigable 
river ; we behold the flowing of its waters, the clifis that 
overhang it, the trees, that line its shore, the boats and boat- 
men on its bosom, the flocks and herds, that press down to 
drink from its waves. With such a scene before us, it is to 
be expected, that the mind will rapidly make each, and all of 
these the subjects of its contemplation ; nor does it pursue 
this contemplation and inquiry far, without perceiving certain 
relations of agreement or difference. Certain objects before 
it are felt to be essentially alike, and others to be essentially 
difierent ; and hence they are not all arranged in one class^ 
but a discrimination is made, and difibrent classes are formed. 
The flocks and herds are formed into their respective classes. 
The tall and leafy bodies on the river's bank, although they 
difier from each other in some respects, are yet found to agr^ae 
in so many othera, that they are arranged together in another 
class, and called by the general name of tree. The living, 
moving, and reasoning beings, that propel the boats on its 

waters, form another class, and are called man And there 

is the same process, and the same result in respect to all oth- 
er bodies coming within the range of our observation. 
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§. 89. Early clarifications aometimea incorraet. 
It has been intimated, that, in making these classifications, 
men are governed by definite and uniform mental tendencies; 
still it must be acknowledged, that mistakes are sometimes 
committed, especially in the early periiDds of society, and in 
all cases where the opportunities of examination and compar- 
ison are imperfect. When man first opens his eyes on na- 
ture, (and in the infancy of our race, he finds himself a nov< 
ice, wherever he goes,) objects so numerous, so various in 
kind, so novel and interesting crowd upon his attention y that, 
attempting to direct himself to all at the same time, he loses 
sight of fheir specifical differences, and blends them together, 
more than a calm and accurate examination would justify. 
And heoce it is not to be wondered at, that our earliest das* 
sifioations, the primitive gener^ and species, are sometimes 
incorrectly made. 

Subsequently, when knowledge has been in some measure 
amassed, and reasoning and observation have been brought 
to a greater maturity, these errors are attended to ; individu- 
als are rejected from species, where they do not properly be- 
long, and species from genera. The most savage and igno- 
rant tribes will in due season correct their mistakes, and be 
led into the truth. 

^ 83. Illustrations of <^ur earliest classifications. x 

We are naturally led to introduce one or two incidents 
here, which throw light on this part of our subject. What 
we wish to illustrate is the simple fact, that men readily per- 
ceive the resemblances of objects, and exhibit a disposition 
to classify them in reference to such resemblance. The first 
ease, which we shall mention in illustration of this, is that of 
Caspar Hauser. The principal objects, which Caspar had 
to amuse himself with in his prison, were two little wooden 
horses, which in his entire ignorance he believed to be pos- 
sessed of life and sensibility. After the termination of his 
imprisonment, his biographer informs us, that to '^every anii- 
mal he met with, whether quadrdpedor biped, dog, cat, goose, 
or fowl, he gave the name of horse." 

In the year 1814, Pitcairn's Island, a solitary spot in the 
Pacific ocean, was visited by two English cruisers. Two of 
the young men, that belonged on the island, and whose 
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knowledge was of course exceedingly limited, came on board 
one of the vessels. '*The youths, (says the Narrative,) iverc 
greatly surprised at the sight of so many novel objects ; the 
size of the ship; the guns, and every thing around them. 
Observing a cow, they were at first somewhat alarmed, and 
expressed a doubt whether it was a huge goat, or a horned 
hog, these being the only two species of quadrupeds they had 

ever seen." ^Travellers mention other instances, where 

there is the same tendency to classify, which we have not 
room to repeat. 

§. 84. Of the nature of general abstract ideaa. 

The notions, which are thus formed in all cases of classi- 
fication, are commonly known, in the Treatises having rela- 
tion to these subjects, as General Abstract ideas. ' And they 
are no less numerous than the multiplied varieties of objects, 
which are found to exist every where around us. It is thus, 
that we form the general notions of animal and of all the 
subordinate species of animals ; of tree and its numerous va- 
rieties ; of earths, and minerals, and whatever else is capa- 
ble of being arranged into classes. 

But it is to be noticed, that the general idea, whatever 
objects it may be founded upon, does not embrace every par- 
ticular, which makes a part of such objects. When we look 
at a number of men, we find them all differing in some re- 
spects, in height, size, color, tone of the voice, and in other 
particulars. The mind fixes only upon those traits or prop- 
erties, with which it can combine the notion of resemblance ; 
that is to say, those traits, qualities, or properties, in which 
the individuals are perceived to be like, or to resemble each 

other. The complex mental state, which embraces these 

qualities and properties, and nothing more, (with the excep- 
tion of the superadded notion of other bodies having resem- 
bling qualities,) is a General Abstract idea. 

And hence the name. Such notions are called abstract, 
because,, while embracing many individuals in> certam re- 
spects, they detach and leave out altogether a variety of par- 
ticulars, in which those individuals disagree. If there were 
not this discrimination and leaving out of certain parts, we 
never could consider these notions, regarded as wholes^ aa 
otherwise than individual or particular.—-: — They are called 
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GENERAL, because, in consequence of the discrimination and 

selection which has just been mentioned, they emlif ace snch 

qualities and {/roperties as exist not in one merely, but in 

many. 

§• 86. The power of general abstraction in connection with numbers, &c. 

The ability, which. the mind possesses of forming general 
abstract ideas, is of much practical importance. It is not 
easy to estimate the increase of power, which Js thus given 
to the action of the human mind, particularly in reasoning. 
By means of general abstract propositions, we are able to 
state volumes in a few sentences ; that is to say, the truths, 
stated and illustrated in a few general propositions, would 
fill volumes in their particular applications. 

Without the ability of forming general notions, we should 
not be able to numhet^ even ia the smallest degree. Before 
we can consider objects as forming a multitude, or are able 
to number them, it seems necessary to be able to apply to 
them a common name. This we cannot do, until we haye 
reduced them to a genus ; and the formation of a genus im« 
plies the power, (or process rather,) of abstraction. Conse- 
quently, we should be unable without such power to number. 

^How great then is the practical importance of that intelr 

lectual process, by which general abstractions are formed ! — 
Without the ability to number, we should be at a loss in our 
investigations where this ability is required ; without the 
power to classify, all our speculations must be limited to par< 
ticulars, and we should be capable of no general reasoning. 

§. 86. Of general abstract truths or principles. ' 

There are not only general abstract ideas, but abstract 
truths or principles also of a general nature,' which are de- 
serving of some attention, especially in a practical point of 
view. Although enough has already been said to show the 
importance of abstraction, it may yet be desirable to have a 
more full view of its applications. 

The process, in forming general truths or principles of an 
abstract nature, seems to be this. We must begin undoubt- 
edly with the examination and study of particulars ; with in- 
dividual objects and characters, and with insulated events. 
We subsequently confirm the truth of whatever has been as- 
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certained in such inquiry, by an observation of other like ob- 
jects andfevents. We proceed from one individual to anoth- 
er, till no doubt remains. Having in this way arrived at 

some general fact or principle, we thenceforward throw aside 
the consideration of the particular objects on which it k 
founded, and make it alone, exclusively and abstractly, tbt 
subject of our mental contemplations. We repeat this pro- 
cess again and again, till the mind, instead of being -whollj 
t&ken np with a multitude of particulars, is stored with truth? 
of a genefat kind. These truths it subsequently combines in 
trains of reasoning, compared together, and deduces from 
them others of still wider applicat^n. 

§. 87. Of the speculations of philosophers and others. 

What has been said leads us to obse^e, that there is a 
characteristical difference between the speculations of men of 
philosophic minds and those of the common mass of people, 
which is worthy of some notice. The difference between 
the two is not so much, that philosophers are accustomed to 
carry on pl^ocesses of reasoning to a greater extent, as this, 
that they are more in the habit of employing general abstract 
ideas and general terms, and that, consequently, the conclu' 
sions which they form are more comprehensive. Nor are 
their general reasonings, although the conclusions at which 
they arrive seem in their particular applications to indicate 
wonderful fertility of invention, so difficult in the perform- 
ance as is apt to be supposed. They have so often and so 
long looked at general ideas and general propositions, have 
been so accustomed, as one may say, to contemplate the gen- 
eral nature of things, divested of all superfluous and all spe- 
cific circumstances, that they have formed a habit ; and the 
operation is performed without difficulty. It requires in such 
persons no greater intellectual effort, than would be neces8a- 
ry in skilfully managing the details of ordinary business. 

The speculations of the great bulk of mankind differ from 
those of philosophers in being, both in the subjects of them 
and in their results, particular. They discover an inability 
to enlarge their view to universal propositions, which em- 
brace a great number of individuals. They may possess the 
power of mere argun^ent, of comparing propositions together 
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which concern particulars, and deducing inferences from 
them to a great degree ; but when they attempt to contem<- 
plate general prbpositiens, their minds are perplexed, and 
the conclusions, which are drawn from them, appear obscure, 
however clearly the previous process of reasoning may have 
been expressed* 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

OF ATTENTION. 

§. 88. Of the general nature of attention. 

Without considering it necessary to speak of attention 
as a separate intellectual power, or faculty, as soiode timy be 
inclined to do, it seems to be sufficient to say, that attbivtion 
expresses the state of the mind, when it is steadily directed, 
for a length of time, to some object of sense or intellect, ex- 
clusive of other objects. When we say, that any external 
object, or any subject of thought, which is purely internal, 
receives attention, it seems to be the fact, as far as we are 
able to determine, that the intellect is occupied with the sub- 
ject of its attention, whatever it isr for a certain period, and 
that all other things are, for the time being, shut out. In 
other words, the grasp, which the perceptive power fixes up- 
on the object of its contemplations, is an undivided, an un- 
broken one. But this does not appear to be all. There 

is not only a distinct and exclusive mental perception ; but 
also an act of the will, directing, condensing, and confining 
the perception. So that, in all cases of attention, the act of 
the mind may be regarded as a complex one, involving not 
only the mere perception or series of perceptions, but also 
an act of the will, founded on some feeling of desire or senti- 
ment, of duty. It is the act of the will, prompted in general 
by the feeling of desire or interest, which keeps the mind in- 
tense and fixed in its position. 

§. 89. Of difTerent degrees of attention. 

In agreement with this view of the subject, we often 
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Speak: of attention as great or smaU, as existing in a very high 
ur a very slight degree. When the view of the mind is onJy 
momentary, and is unaccompanied, as it generally is at sudi 
times, with any force of emotion or energy of volitive action, 
then the attention is said to be slight. When, on the contra- 
ry, the mind directs itself to an object or series of objects 
with earnestness, and for a considerable length of time, and 
refuses to attend to any thing else, then the attention is said 
to be intense. 

We commonly judge at first of the degree of attention to 
a subject from the length of time, during which the mind is 
occupied with it. But when we look a little further, it will 
be found, that the time will generally depend upon the strength 
and permanency of the attendant emotion of interest. And 
hence both the time and the degree of feeling are to be re- 
garded in our estimate of the power of attention in any par- 
ticular case ; the former being the result, and, in some sense 
a measure of the latter. 

Of instances of people, who are able to give but slight at- 
tention to any subject of thought, who cannot bring their 
minds to it with steadiness and power, we every where fiod 
multitudes, and there are some instances, where this abilit7 
has been possessed in such a high degree as to be worthy of 
notice. There have been mathematicians, who could inves- 
tigate the most complicated problems amid every variety and 
character of disturbance. It was said of Julius Caesar, that, 
while writing a despatch, he could at the same time dictate 
four others to his secretaries ; and if he did not write him- 
self, could dictate seven letters at once. The same thing is 
asserted also of the emperor Napoleon, who had a wonderful 
capability of directing his whole mental energy to whatever 
came before him.* 

§. 90. Dependence of inemory on attention. 

There seems to be no doctrine in mental philosophy more 
clearly established than this, that memory depends on atten- 
tion ; that is, where attention is very slight, remembrance is 
weak, and where attention is intense, remembrance contin- 
ues longer. — There are many facts, which confirm this state- 
ment. 

• Segur>B History of the Expedition to Rassia, Bk. yil> cb. 15. 
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(i) Ift the (foupse of a single day persons, ^^ho »fe in the 

habitr of winking, wilt close their eji^lkb^ perhaps ihoo^ands 

of times, dnd as 0ftep as theycVose ttiemi will plac^ then^ 

selves in ptter darkness. PTObaMy they la^ocmscious at the 

time both of closing their eyelids and of being in the datk, 

but es* their attejUidn- is chifeSjr taken up With otbelr things^ 

they have entirety fbrgotteh it. — -*(2) Let a pferdo^ bis 

mocfa engaged In cohv^atioa, or occupied with any very to-" 

terestingspeeulatioft^and the doclr will strike in die rocun 

where he isrA^psrerrtly without hie having cit^y knojwledge 

of it. He Heaih^'the^clook strrkeas niach as at any Other 

time, but, not attendingtd the perception of soaad an^ hav* 

itig hiisthoughts'^ire^ted another way,- he imniedlately for** 

gets.— -^(5) In the ocoapattpnsof theday, when a multitude 

of -cares are ppessin^ as on every side, a thousand thin^ ea^ 

cape our notice ; tbey^appear to be neither seen nor heard, 

nor to affect us in any way whatever. But at the atillnesaof 

evening, when anxieties and toils are quieted, and there is a 

general pause in nature^ we seen^ to be endued i^rith a aew 

aense, and the slightest sound attracts ^r attention. Sbaks^ 

peare has marked even this. 

"The craw doth fiing atfl sweetly Vs the iark' 
•" When neither, i^ aKended ; and; I diink, 
, *f^ The uightiiigttle, ir«he rilould 9kkg by dfiyr , 
« -Wl^eo erery goose isoaekling^ would t>e thott^ht , . 
<< No. better ^ mu^iciao than the wren/'. , 

It is on the. same principle, that people} dwellii^ id the 
vioinity of waterfalls, do not appear to notice . the souod: 
The residents iii the neighborhood evenof tbegre^t Cataraot 
of Nisgara are not seriously disturbed by it, although it is an 
ui^brolj^eA, interminable thunder to all others.— *— The reason 
in all these cases is the same, as has already been given« 
There is no attention, and no renieinbraace, and of ecurse 
virtHslly' no perception. . . , 

. (4> Wheneyer we road /$ hooky, -we' do notvobsi&rve the 
words merely as a. whole, but every letter of whioh they aM 
made up, and even the minute parts of th^se letters. But it 
is (Merely a glance.; it does not for any length of time occu- 
py our attention,; we imnrtediately forget, and with great 

difficulty persuade ourselves, that we have truly perceived 
13 
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^he letters of the word. The {stct, thest every letter is in or- 
dinary oaaes oboerved by U8». may be proved by teaviD^ out 
a letter of the word, [or by eabetitating others of a similar 
fornix We readily in- reading detect each ooiiasiooe .or sub- 
Btitntioiie. : • 

{&) An expert ac^untaot can 'earn tip, odmogt with a tan- 
gle glan^ft of the.ey^, a long'colama of figares. The opera- 
tion is penformed aimoei inatantaneoaslyi and yet he aseer- 
.taina the sum of tbe whole with unerrjiBg certainty.- It is 
iRiposaible that he shoqld learn the sum without notknng 
every figure in the vrhole opliimn,and without aQowing eac^ 
its proper worth ; but the attention to them was s6 very 
alight, that hois unable to remember this distinct hetioe. 

Many facta of this kind evitlehtly show, as we think^ that 
memory depends npcm attentfon or riitber upon a centintianoe 
of attention^ and varies>with that eontinuancei 

§. 91. Of exercising a(teotion in reading. 

If attention^ ^s we have seen, be requisite to memory, 
then we are furnished with a praetical rule of considerable 
importance. The rule is, JV*o( to gwt a hasty undcarebetrtading 
qfauibars^ bitt to read theni mth am/Uahk degree qf deliberation and 

thoughi* If wears asked the reason of this direction, we 

And a good and satisfactory onein th'e fact referred to at the 
head of this section, that there canmdt be ta^mory without 
attention, or rathe^ that ithe power of memory will vary with 
the degree of attention. By yielding to the desire ofbecom- 
"fng acquainted with a greuiter variety of departments of 
knowledge, than the understanding is able to master, and, 
as a necessary consequence, bybestowin^iipon each of them 
only a very slight attention; we remain essentially ignorant 
of thp whale. 

{!) The^rsoit, who pursues sdch a course, finds him- 
self unabl^ to recall what he has been over ; he has a great 
many half-*formed notions iQodting. in his mind, but tbese are 
so ill shaped and so little under his control as to be but little 
better than actual ignorance. This' is' one fevil result of 
reading anthoris anil of going oter science^ iA the careless 
way, which has been specified, that the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, if it oan be oalled knowledge, is of vbry Httle practi- 
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eal beifiefit, in oanaeqaeiince of lieinf^8opoocly^digQtled,iiii4s0 

little .under con^ol. — r-i^) But tlv/ere is another and perhapa 

more serious evil. This, practice greatly disqualifies one f^r 

all intjell^clual pursuits.. To store the (oind with ][)ew idef^ 

is only a part of education. It is at Ie;9£t a matter of equal 

importance, to impart to all the mental powers a suii^Me disr 

eipline, tp e&ercise those that $ii*e strong, to stren^ti^eft 

those that are weak, and to maintain ampngp all of them a 

suitable bajaace. An attentive and thorovigh e^xamination of 

snibjectais a training up'of the mmd in both these respects. 

It furnishes it .with that species of knowledge, which is nioit 

valuable, because it is not mixed up with errors ; and*, morsf 

over, gives a strength and'.consisteney io« the .whole strucr 

tur^ «>f the intellect. Whereaa wtien the mind is long left 

at liberty to wander .from object to object without being 

called to account and subjected to the rules of salutary dlsr 

cipline, it Entirely loses at last thejability to dweitupon the 

subjects of its thoughts,, and examine them. Ahd when this 

power is once lost, there is but Uttle ground to .expect any 

solid attainments. 

. §. dS. AUedged iaabilitj to commfhDcl the Mtentloo. 
We are aware, that those, who, in accordance with these 
directions, ^re required to make a olose and thorough exanii- 
nation of subjects, will sometimes complain, that they find a 
great obstacle in their inability to fix their attention. . They 
are not wanting in ability to comprehend ; but find it difficult 
to retain the mind in pne position so long, 'a« to enable them 
to oonpect together all the parts of a subject, and duly esti* 
mat^ their variolas bearingjS. When this intellectual defect 
exists, it4>ecomes a new reason .for. that thorough. examina*> 
tioQ of sul^ects, which has been above recommended., It 
has probably been caused by a negtect of such strictness of 
examination, and by a too rapid and careless tranisition from 
one subject to another. 

Attention, it will be recollected, expresses the state of 
the mind, when it is steadily directed for sometime, whether 
longer or shorter, to some object of sj^nse or intellect, exclu- 
sive of other objects. All other objects are shut out ; and 
wheii this exclusion of every thing else continues for some 
time, the attention is said to be intense. Now it is well 
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knowD) tbttt Buoh an excludive direction of the mind cannot 
exist for any long period, without being accompanied with a 
feeling of desire or of diHy* Ifi the greatest intellectual ex- 
ertions, not the mere powersof judging, of abstracting*, and 
of reasoning, are concerned ; there will also be a greater or 
less movement of the feelings. And it 'will be found, that no 
feeling will effectually confine the minds of men in scientifie 
pursuits, but a love of the truth. 

Mr. Locke thought, that the person, who should discover 
a remedy for wandering thoughts, would do a great service to 
the studious and oontemplative part of mankind. We know 
of no other effective remedy, than the one just menttoned, i 
LOVE or THE tHuth, a desire to know the nature and relatioss 
of things, merely for the sake of knowledge. It is true, that 
a conviction of duty will do much ; ambition and interest 
may possibly do more ; but when 'the mind is led to deep in- 
vestigations by these views merely, without finding some- 
thing beautiful and attractive in the aspect of knowledge it- 
self^ it is likely to prove a tiresome process^ The excellency 
of knowledge, therefore, considered merely in the light of its 
being suited to the intellectual nature of man, and as the ap- 
propriate incentive and reward of intellectual activity, ought 

to be frequently impressed. " I saw D'Alembert, (says a 

recent writer,) congratulate a young man very coldly, who 
brought him a solution of a problem. The young man said, 
^I have done this in order to have a seat in the Academy.' 
*Sir,* answered D'Alembert, *with such dispositions you nev- 
er will earn one. Science must be loted fqr its own sake, 
and not for the advantage to be derived. No other principle 
will enable a man to make progress in the sciences ! ' * 

^Memoires of Moatlorier, Vol. I, p. 58^ m quoted in Mackintosh's J&thi- 
eal Philosophy, Sect. VIL 



CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
bftEAMING. 

§. 9S. Definition of dreaiiui and the prevalence of them. 

Amono DumerouB other. subjects in mental philosophy 9 
which otaiin their share of attention, that of Dreaening is ea^ 
titled to its place ; nor can w^he ceptain, that any oth^ will 
be found more appropriilte to it than the present^ especially 
when we consider how closely it is connected in all its forms 
With our sensations and oouceptions. And what are Dreams? V 

It approaches perhaps sufficiently near to a correct general 
description to say, that they are our mental states and opera-- 
tions while we are asleep. But the particular views, which 
are to be taken in the examination of this subject, will not, 
fail to throw light on this general statement; 

The mental states and exercises. Which go under this 
name, haTe ever excited much interest. Ft is undoubtedly 
one reason of the attention, which the subject of our dreams 
has ever elicited among all elasses of people, that they are so 
prevalent ; it being very difficult, if not inlpossible, to find a 
person, who has not had more or less of this ext)erience. Mr. 
Locke, however, tells us of an' individual, who never dreamed 
till the twenty sixth year of, his age, when he happened to 
have a fever, and then dreamed for the first time. PIxitarch 
also mentions one Cleon, a friedd of liis, who lived to au ad- 
vanced age, and yet h^ never, dreamed once in his life, and 
remarks, that he had heard the same thing reported of 
Thrasymedes. 

Utidoubtedly these persons drtetotfd very seldom, as we 
find that soma dream much more than others ; But it iA pos- 
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eibie, that they may have dreamed at some time and entirely 
forgotten it. So that it cannot with certainty be inferred 
from such instances as these, that there are any who are en- 
tirely exempt from dreaming. 

f), 94. Conneotioii of dreami with our waking thoughts. 

In giving an explanation of dreams, our attention is first 
arrested by the circumstance, that they have an intimate re- 
lationship with oiir waking thx^hts* The great body of our 
waking experiences appear in the form of trains of associa- 
tions ; and these trains of associated ideas, in greater or less 
continuity, and with greater or less variation, continue when 

we are asleep. Condorcet, (a name famous in the history 

of France,) told some one, that, while he was engaged in ab- 
struse and. profound calculations, he was frequently <^liged 
to leave them in an unfinisked state, in order to retire to rest, 
and that thp remaining steps and the conclusion pf faisealco- 
lations have more than once presented themsel-veb *Sn hu 
dream8.-r— Franklin also has made the remark) that the 
bearings and results of poUtioal events^ which had caused 
him much trouble while .awake, ire^e not uofrequently un- 
folded to him in dreaming. Mr. Coleridge says, that, as 

he was once reading in the Pilgrimage 6f Purchaa an cteoount 
of the palace and garden of the Khan Kubla^ be fell into a 
sleep, and in that situation composed an entire poeih of not 
less than two kundred lines ; some of which he afterwards 
committed to wrhing. The f^pem is entitled Kubla Khaa, 
and begiiig as follows> 

'an Xanadu did Kttbia KhaH 
<- .,<< A, fltaiefy pleaffuse-dome decree ; 

((Where AJphj the sacred river, ran 
'(Through caverns measureless to man 
<<Down to a ^unless sea. 

. It is evident from such statements a^ thcae^ which are con- 
firmed by the experieno^ of almost every person, that our 
dreanm are fashioned frqm the niaterials of the thoughts and 
feelinigs which we have while awake | in other word^ they 
will, in a great degree, be merely the repetition of our custo- 
n^iry and prevailing assosiationa- So well understood is this, 
that Bresideint Edwards^ who Jvas no less distlDguished as a 
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mental pfailoBeph^than bb a, theologifiinv thought it a good 
pracflice to take particular notice of his dreams, it^ order to 
aMjertain from them what his predominant inclinationswere^ 

\ §. 05, p reams are often c^vmed by our sensations. 

Bat^while we are to look for the materials of oor dreams 
in thoughts which had previously existed, we further find 
that they* are not beyond the inflnence of those sUj^t bodily 
eensatiom^ of wbioh we are susceptible even in hours of 
sleep* .The8e.setisiBttion6y:Blight-a8:they are,^ are the means 
of'introducidg one det of associations rather than another*-*- 
Dugald Stewart relates nn incideot, which may be consider* 
ed an eridence of this, that a person, with whom he waa.ac- 
quainted, had ocea6bn,.in consequeiCce of 4n indisposition, to 
apply a bottle of hot water to his feet when he weiU to bed) 
and the consequence was, that he dreamed he Was making 
a journey to the top of mount £tna, and that he found th« 
heat of the ground almost insupportable. * There- was once a 
gentleman in the Englisli army, who was so susceptible- of 
audible impressions, while he was asleep^ that his compan^ 
ions could make him dream of wbat they pleased. Once, in 
particular, they made him go through the whole process of a 
duel) front the preliminary arrangements tathe firing of the 
pistol, which they put into his hand for that purpose, and 
which, when it exploded, waked him. 

A cause of dreams, closely allied to the above is the varie- 
ty of sensations, which we le^^perience from the stomachy 
i^iscera, &e.— ^-Persons, for instance, who have been for a 
}oDg time deprived of food, or haVe received it only in small 
quantities, haritiy enough topreserve lifb, will be likely to 
have dreams, in some way or other directly relating to their 
condition. Paron Trenck relates, that being almost dead 
with hunger, when confined in his dungeon, his d\*eams eve- 
ry night presented to him the well filled and luxurious tables 
of Berlin, from which, as they were presented before him, he 
imagined he was about to relieve his hung^. ^^ The night 
had far advanced, (says Irving, speaking of the voyage of 
Mendez to Hispaniola,) but those, whose torn it was to take 
repose, were unable to steep, from the intensity of their thirst; 
or if they slept, it was to be tantalized with dreams of cool 
fountains and running brooks. '' 
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The stale of lu^alth alto has considerable influenee, not 
only in producing dreams, bat in giving theiti a particalar 
character. The remark has been mad^ by medical men, that 
acute disejBSes, particularly feverp, are often preceded and in- 
dicated by disagreeable and opplressive dreams. 

§! dii. Explanation of the Incoheveney of dreams. (1st cause.) 

. There is frequently mnch of wildaess, iaconfisteacy^ and 
contradiction-in our dreams. ; The mind passes vecy mpidly 
from one object to another \ strange and sii^lar Incidenis 
occur, if our dpeams'be truiy the repetUion of our waking 
thoughts, it may well b^ inquired, How this wildoess' and in- 
consistency happen ? ; . 

The explanation of this peculiarity resolves itself into two 
parts.-^ — -The fiessT ground or cause of it is, that our dreams, 
are not subjected,. like- our waking thoughts, to the oontrol 
and regulation of surrounding objects.. While we areawake, 
our trains of thought are kept unifonn and coherent by* the 
ififluence of such obrjeets, which continually remind us of onr 
situation, character, and duties ; and which keep iH check 
any tendency to reverie. But in sleep' tlie senses are closed; 
the soul is accordingly in a great measure excluded from the 
material world ; and is thus deprived of tlie sahitary regnla*- 
ting infiuence from that source* 

§. 97. Sei^ond cause of the incoheredcy of dreams. 

In the second {ilaoe, when we are asleep, our associated 
trains of thought are no loiiger under th'e control of the will. 
We do dot mean to say, that the operations x>f the will are 
auspended at such times, and that volitions have no existence. 
On the contrary, there is suffideat evidence of the continu- 
ance of these mental acts, in some degree at lea3t ; since vo- 
litions must have made ai part of the original trainsof thought, 
which are repeated in dreaming^ and furthermore, we are 
pften as conscious of exercising or putting forth volitions 
when dreaming as ot any other mental acts, for instance, 
imagining, i;emembeiHng, assenting, or reasoning. When we 
dream, that we are attacked by an enemy sword in hand, 
but happen as we suppose in our dreaming experiences, to 
be furnished in self-defence jwith an instrument of the same 
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kind, we dream, th&t we i^K to. exert it for oar own safety • 
and against our antagonist, and we as truly in this case put 
forth the mental exercise which we term volUiauy as, in any 
other, we exercise remembrance, or imagine, or reason iw 
our sleep. 

Admitting, however, that the will oont^pues to act in deep, 
it is quite evident, that the volitions, which are put forth by* 
it, have ceased to exercise, their oustomary influence in re** 
spect to our mental operations. . Ordinarily we are able^ by 
meahs of an act of the will, to fix our attentioh upon some 
particular part of any general subject, which has been sug- 
gested, or tp transfer it to some other part of such subject, 
and thus to direct and to regulate the whole train of mental 
action. But the moment we are soundly asleep,^ this influ^ 
ence ceases, and hence, in connection with the other cause 
already mentioned, arise the wildne88,inGoberency,and con- 
tradictions which exist: 

A person while he is awake has his thoughts under such 
government, and is able, by the direct and indirect influence 
of volitions, so to regulate them, as generally to bring them v^ 

in the end to some conclusion, which he foresees and wishes 
to arrive at. But in dreaming, as all directing and govern- 
ing influence, both internal and external, is at an end, our 
thoughts and feelings seem to be driven forward, much like 
a ship at sea without a rudder, wherever it may happen. 

§. 98. Apparent reality of dreai^s. (Ist caqse.) 

When objects are presented to us in dreams, we look upon 
them as real ; and events, and combinations and series of 
events appear the same.' ' We feel the same interest and re- 
sort to the same expedients, as in the perplexities and en- 
joyments of real life. When persons are introduced as form" 
ing a part in the tranjMictions of our dreams, we see them 
clearly in their living attitudes and stature; we converse 
with them, and hear them speak, and behold them move, ffs 
if actually present. 

One reason of this greater vividness of our dreaming Cfm- 
ceptions and of our firm ]|)elief in their reality seems to be 
this. The subjects, upon which our thoughts ar^ then em- 
ployed, occupy the mind txthriHly. We can form a dearer 
14 
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ooneeption oraa object with our eyes shut^ than we caa with 
them open, as any one will be convinced x>n making the ex- 
periment ; and the Urelinesa df the conception will increase 
in proportion as we can siispend the exercise of the other 
senses. In sound sleep, not only the sight, but the other 
senses also may b^ssid to be closed ;. and the attention is 
not continually diverted by the multitude of objects, 'which 
arrest the hearing and touch, whenf we are awake.— —It is, 
therefore, a most natural supposition, that our conceptions 
must at such times be extremely vivid and distinct. At §• 
64, we panicularly remarked upon conceptions or those ideas 
which we have g[. absent objects of perception, which pos- 
sess this vividness of character. And it there appeared, that 
th^y might be attended with a momentary belief even when 
we are awake.. But as conceptions exist in the mind when 
we are asleep in a ipuch higher degree distinct and vivid, 
What was in the former case a momentary, becomes in the 
latter a permanent belief. Hence every thing has the ap- 
pearance of reality ; and the mere thoughts of the mind are 
virtually trtosformed injto persons, and varieties of situation, 
and events, which are regarded by us in precisely the same 
light as the persons, and situations, and events of .our every 
day's experience. 

§. 99. Apparent reality of dreaqis. (^adcauie.) 

A second circumstance, which goes to account for the 
fact that our dreaming conceptions have tile appearance of 
reality is, that they are not susceptible of being controlled, 
either directly or indirectly, by mere volition.— We are so 
formed, as almost invariably to associate reality with what- 
ever olyects of perception continue to produce in us the same 
effects. A hard or soft body, or any substance of a particu- 
lar color, or taste, or smell, are always, when presented to 
oar senses, followed by certain states of mind essentially 
the same ; and we yield the most ready and firm belief in the 
existence of subh objects. In a word, we are disposed from 
our very constitution to believe in the existence of objects of 
perception, the perceptions of which do not depend on the 
WILL, but which we find to be followed by certain states of 

the mind, whether we choose it or not.- ^But it is to be 

recollected, that our dreaming thoughts are mere concep- 
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tions ; our senses being closed and shut up; and external job- 
jects not being presented to them. This is true. But if we 
conclude in favor of the real existence of objects of percep- 
tion, bedause they produce in us sensations independentlj^ of 
our volitions, it is but natural tp suppose^ that we shall, be-^ 
lie ve in the reality of our conceptions fltso, whenever they 
are in like manner beyond our voluntary control. \ They are 
both merely states of the mind ; and if bdief always attends 
our perceptions^ wherever we find them to be independent of 
our choice, there is no reason why conceptions, which are 
ideas of absent objects of perception, should not be attended 
with a Vke belief under the Bame cir^umstanoes. — And essen- 
tially the same circumstances exist in dreaming ; that is^ a 
train of conceptions arise in the mind^ and we are not coa- 
8(»ous at such times of being able to exercise any direction 
or "control whatever over them. They exists whether we 
will it or noti and we regard them as real. 

§. 100. Of our eftimste of tiipe io dreamiof . 

Our estimate of time in dreaming differs from that when 
awalce. Events, which, would take whole days or a longer 
time in the performance^ are dreamt in a few moments. So 
wonderful is this compression of a multitude of transactions 
into the very shortest period, that when we are aocidentalfy 
awakened by thf jarring of a door, which is opened xnXfx the 
room where we are sleeping, we sometitnes dream of depre- 
dations by thieves, or destruction ^by fire, in the very instant 

of our awaking.- " A friend of mine, (says Dr. Abercrom- 

bie,) dreamed that he crossed the Atlantic, and spent a fort- 
nightin America. In embarking on his return, he fell into 
the sea ; and having awoke with the fright, discovered that 
he had not been asleep above ten minutes." Count Laval- 
lette, who some years since was condc^mned to death in 
France, relates a dream, which occurred during his imprison- 
ment, as follows. ^' One night, while I waa asleep, the clock 
of the Palais de* Justice struck twelve, and awoke me. I 
heard the gate open to relieve the sentry ; but I fell asleep 
again immediately. In this sleep, I dreamed ^at I was stand- 
ing in the Rue St. Honor^, at the corner o( the Rue de 
rEchelle. A melancholy darkness spread around me ; all 
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was Still; nevertheless a low and uncertain sound soon aro8< 
All of a sudden, I perceived at the bottom of the street, a.n 
advancing towards me^ a ti^oop of cavalry, the men and hoi 
ses> however, all flayed. This horribla tropp continued pa^ 
sing in a rapid gallop, and casting frightful looks on me 
Their march, I thought, continued for five hours; and thej 
were followed by an immMse number of artillery-wagons 
full of bleeding corpses, whose l!mbe still quivered ; a disgust* 
ing smell of blood and bkumen almost choked me. At leng-th, 
tiie iron gate of the prison shutting with' great force, awoke 
me again. I made nty repeater strike ; it was no more than 
midnight, so^hat the horrible phantasmagoria had lasted no 
more than two or three minutes — that is to say, the time ne- 
cessary for relieving the sentry and shutting the^ gate. The 
cold was severe and the watchword short. The next day, 
the turnkey confirmed my calculations." 

Our dreams will not unfre^ueotly go through all the par- 
ticulars of some lung journey, or of some military expedition, 
or of a circumnavigation of the globe, or of other long and 
perilous undertakings, in a less nuntber of hours, than it took 
•weeks, or moqtfas, or even years in tlie actual peiforroance 
of them. We go from land to land, and from city to city, 
and into desert places ; we experience transitions from joj 
to sorrow, and from poverty to wealth ; we are occupied io 
the scenes and transactions of many long gionths ; and then 
oar slumbers are sciattered, and Ij^ehold, they are the doings 
of a fleeting watch of the night ! 

^§. 101. Explanadon of the jpreceiliog statements. 

This striking circumstance, in the history of our dreams is 
generally explained by supposing^ that our thoughts, as they 
successively occupy the miad, are more rapid, than while we 
are awake* But their rapidity is at all times very great ; so 
much so, that,* in a few momenta, * crowds of ideas pass 
through the mind, which it would take a long time to utter, 
and tt far longer time would it take to perform all the tran- 
sactions which' they concern. .This explanation, therefore, 
is not satisfsictory,' for our thoughts are oftentimes equally 
rapid in our waking moments. 

The true reason, we apprehend, is to be found in those 
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preceding sections, which took under #xainination the appa- 
* 3nt reality of dreams. Our conceptions in dreaming are 
considered by us real ; every thought is an action ; every 
idea is an event ; and successive states of mind are succes- 
sive actions and successive events. He, who in his sleep 
iias the conception of all the particulars of a long milita* 
ry expedition or of a circumnavigation of the globe, 
seems to himself to have actually experienced all the various 
and multiplied fortunes of the one and the othier. Hence 
what appears to be the real time in dreams, but is only the 
apparent time, will not be that, which is sufficient for the 
mere thought, but that, which is necessary for the succes- 
sive actions. 

«' Something perfectly analogous to this may be remarked, 
(says Mr. Stewart,) in the perceptions we obtain by the 
sense of sight.* When 1 look into a shew-box, where the 
deception is imperfect, I see only a set of paltry daubings of 
a few inches in diameter ; but if the representation be execu- 
ted with so much skill, as to convey to me the idea of a dis- 
tant prospect, every object before me swells in its dimensions, 
in proportion to the extent of space, which I conceive it to 
occupy, and what seemed*before to be shu( within the limits 
of a small wooden frame, is magnified, in my apprehension, 
to an immense landscape of woods, rivers, and mountains.*' 
* Stewart's Elsmenti, Chapter on Preaming . 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



INTERNAL ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 

§. 103. The soul has foufitains of knowledge within. 

We have traced tfie history of the mind* thus far with 
continued and increased satisfaction, because we have been 
guided solely by well known facts, without any^desire of ex- 
citing wonder by exaggeration, and with no other feeling 
than that of knowings the truthfl With cautious endeavors 
not to treapa«8 upon those limtits, which the Creator himself 
hae ket to our inquiries, we have seen the mind placed in the 
position of a necessary connection with the material world 
through the medium of the senses, and in this way awakened 
into life, activity, and power. Inanimate matter seems to 
have been designed and appointed by Providence as the 
handmaid and nurse of the mind in the days of its infancy ) 
and for that purpose to have been endued with form, fra- 
grance, and color. Material eyes were given to the soul, 
(not made a part of its nature, but assigned to it as an instru- 
mental and auxiliary agent,) that it might see ; and material 
hands, that it might handle ; and hearing, that it might 
hear. By means of these and other senses we become ac- 
quainted with whatever is visible and tangible, and has out- 
line and form ; but there are also inward powers of percept 
tion, hidden fountains of knowledge, which open themselves 
and flow up in the remote and secret places of the souL In 
other words, the soul finds knowledge in itself, which neither 
sight nor touch, nor hearing, nor any other sense, nor any 
outfrard forms of matter could give. 

^'The natural progress of all true learning, (says the au- 
16 
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thor of Hermes,) is from sense to intellect.'' HaviD^ begm 
with the senses, and first considered the sensation and ideas 
which we there receive, we are next to enter more iijpclaaive- 
ly into the mind itself, and to explore the fruitful sources of 
knowle'dge, which are internal. And in thus doing it is ^ 
satisfaction to know, that we are treading essentialljr in the 
steps of Mr. Locke, whose general doctrine undoubtedly is, 
that a part of our ideas only may be traced to the senses 
and that the origin of others is to be sought wholly in the in- 
tellect itself. ^ 

§. 108. Declaration of Locke, thitt the soul haa knowledge in ilself. 

After alluding to the senses^ as one great source of know- 
ledge, "the other fountain, (says Locke,) from which experi- 
ence furnisheth the understanding with ideas, is the percep* 
tion of the operations of our own minds within us, aa it ie em- 
ployed aboQf the ideas it has got ; which operations, when 
the soul comes * to reflect on and consider, do furnish the an- 
derstanding with another net of ideas, which could aot be 
had firom things without, and euch are perceptioo, thinking, 
doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and li) the 
different actings of our own minds, which, we being cod- 
licioUB of, and observing in ourselves, do from these receive 
into our understandings ideas as distinct, as we do from bo- 
dies affecting our senses. This source of ideas every raao 
has wholly within himself. And thongh it, be not sense, as 
having nothing to do with external objects, yet it is veiy 
like it, and might properly enough be called iNTERifai* sense. 
But as I call the other Sensation, so I call this Reflection ; 
the ideas it affords being such only as the mind geta by ft- 
fleeting on its own operations wittiin itself." « 

§. 104. The beginning of knowledge is in the aeRBCBt 

In order to have a clear understanding of the particular 
topic before us, let us briefly advert to certain general views 
already more or less attended to, having a connection with 
it. In making the human soul a subject of inquiry, it is an 
obvious consideration, that a distinction may be drawn be- 
tween the soul, contemplated in itself, and its acts 6r states, 
or the knowledge which it possesses. The itiquir]^ there- 
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fore, naturallf arises, Under what drcumstanees the iMsquisi- 
tion of knowledge begins ? 

Now Ais is the very question, which has already been , 
coQ8ideii4 ; nor can it be deemed necessary to repeat here 
the considerations, which have been brought up in reference 
to it. It is enough to express our continued reliance on the 
general experience and testiaiony of caankind, so far as it is 
pooeible to ascertain them on a subject of so much difficulty, 
that the bfginnings of thought and knowledge are immedi- , 
ately subsequent to certain affections of those bodily organs, 
Tvhiob we pall the sbnues. In other words, were it not for 
impressions o|i the senses, which nuiy be traced to objects 
external to ^em, our menjal capabilities, whatever they 
may be, would in all probal^ility have remained folded up, 
and have never been redeemed from a state of fruitless in- 
action. Hence the process, which is implied in the per- 
ception of external things, or what is commonly termed by 
Mr. Locke $e9uaiUnj may justly be considered the occasiok or 
the introductory step to^all our knowledge. 

Q. 105. There may alsolidjnteroal accessions to knowledge. 

Butikdbes not follow from this, nor is it by any meaiis 
true, that the whole amount of knowledge in its ultimate 
progress is to be ascribed directly to an external source. AH 
th^t can be said with truth, is, that the mind receives the 
carfiest part q('il»:ideas by means of the senses, and that, 
in Qoiisequence of havit>g received these elementary thoughts, 

all its powers become rapidly and fully operative ^And 

here we oome io the second great source of knowledge. 
The powers of the mind being thus fairly brought into ex- 
erciiie, its various operations then furnish us with another set 
of nation)}, which, by way of distinguishing them from those 
Mceiv'ed through the direct mediation of the senses, may be 
called, in the language of Mr. Locke, ideas of reflection, or,* 
to use a phraseology embracing all possible cases, ideas of 

INTERNAL OJllOIir. 

These two sources of human thought, the Internal and 
External, however they may have been confounded by some 
writers, are entirely distinct. The ideas, which arise in the 
idbd, sdely from the fact of the previous existence of certain 
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mental operations, could not have been suggested by aoj 
thing which takes place in the external world, independeotlj 
of those operations. Of this last class, some instances, with 
illustrations of the sapne, may properly be mentioned here. 

§. 106. InstanpM of notions, which have an internal ^gin. 

Among Other notions, which are to be ascribed* to the 
second great source, are those, expressed by the terms, 

THINKING, DOUBTING, BELIEVING, atld CERTAINTT. U is a mat- 
ter of internal observation, (that is, of cotisciousness or of 
reflection, which are synonymous with internal observation,) 
that the mind does not„ and cannot for any length of time 
remain inactive. Hence there js occasion given ibr the ori- 
gin of that idea, which we denominate thinking. The no- 
tion, which we thus denominate, is framed by the mind un- 
der these circumstances ; the name is given, and nobody is 
ignorant as to what is meant. But then it is to be remarked 
that its origin is wholly internal ; it is not an object of touch, 
or taste, or sight ; it is to be ascribed to the mind itself alone 
and to its inherent activity, \inaidfd by the senses, or by 
any thing operating upon th^m.* 

, Again, in the examination of some topic, which is propos- 
ed for discussion, a proposition is stated with little or no evi* 
dence attending it, and the mind, in reference to that propo* 
sition, is brought into a position, to which w^ give the naaie 
of doubting. It is by no means easy, or rather it is impossible, 
to trace this idea direetly to the sensed. AU we can say of 
it, is, that it has its origin within^ and necessarily exists im- 
mediately subsequent to certain other mental states, of which 
we are conscbus. 

But then in this very instance, if the evidence be consid- 
erably increased, the mental estimation, which we form, is 
altered in regard to it, and to this new state of the mjnd we 
give the name o( belief or beUeving. And in case the evidence 
of the proposition is of a higher and more decided character, 
there then arises another state of the mind, which we de- 
nominate ceriainiy. , 

§. 107. Other initancet of ideas which have an internal origin. 
The ideas of right and wrong, of unity and number, of 
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time and space, order, proportion, Bimilitude, truth, wisdom, 
power, obligation, succession, cause, effect, and many others, 
have a like origin ; at least there are none of them to be as- 
cribed cHrectly and exclusively to the senses. It is cheer- 
fully granted, that, in determining this point, it is proper to 
refer to the* common experience of mankind, and to rely upon 
it. But it is believed in all these instances, (certainly in the 
moet of them,) such a reference will be amply decisive. . 

Let it then be left to the candid internal examination of 
each individual, to determine, Whether a distinction be not 
rightly drawn between the origin of these ideas, and that of 
those, which we attribute to the senses, such as red, blue, 
sweet, fragrant, bitter, hard, smooth, loud, soft, extended, 
&c.? On this question, it is thought, that in general there 
can be but one answer, although some writers, through the 
love of excessive simplifioation, have been betrayed into <er*' 
ror in regard to it. ' 

Hence it is distinctly to be kept in mind^ that there are 
two sources of thought and knowledge. An affection of the 
senses by meansof external objects is the immediate occa- 
sion of one portion ; the constitution of the mind^and its ope*- 
rations are the occasions* or source of the other. . Those Mo- 
tions, which can be ascribed directly to any one of the sen- 
ses as their specific source, and not merely as an indirect and 
general occasion of their origin^ are External,whileall others 
fieem to be entitled to be called Internal. ; 



CHAPTER SECOND. 
ORIGINAL SUGGESTION. 

§. 108. Import of suggestion, and its application in Reid and Stewart. 

SoMB of the cases of thought and knowledge, which the 
mind becomes possessed of in itself, without the direct aid of 
the senses, are to be ascribed to Suggestion. This word, is 
its application here, is used merely to express a simple, bat 
importaat fact ; viz. That the mind, by its own activity and 
vigor, gives rise to certain thoughts. Without any mixture 
of hypothesis, or any qualifying intimation whatever, it gives 
the fact, and that is all. The use of this word, as applica- 
ble to the origin of ii portion of human knowledge, is distinct- 
ly proposed by Dr. Reid. In his Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, (chap. II, §. 7,) he speaks of certain notions, (for in- 
stance, those of existence, mind, person, kc.) as the "judg- 
ments of nature, judgments not got by comparing ideas, and 
perceiving agreements and disagreements but immediately 
inspired by our constitution." Pursuing this train of thought, 
he ascribes those notions, which cannot be attributed direct- 
ly to the senses on the one hand, nor to the reasoning power 
on the other, to an internal or mental Suggestion, as fol- 
lows. " I beg leave to make use of the word suoqestion, 

because I know not one more proper, to express a power of 
the mind, which seems entirely to have escaped the notice of 
philosophers,and to which we owe many of our sunple no- 
tions.** 

Mr. Stewart also, in his Philosophical Essays, speaks of 
certain mental phenomena, as attendant upon the objects of 
our consciousness, and as suooested by them. The notions 
of time, number, motion, memory, sameness, personal iden- 
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tity, present exktenca, &c. he asoribes neither to the exter* 
nal world on the one hand) nor the internal < mental opera- 
tione, of which we are conscious, on the other ; except so 
far as they are the occonofu, 6n which the mind brings them 
out, or suc^^ESTs them from its own inherent energy. Of 
the notion of duration for instance, he would say, I do not 
«ee it, nor hear it, nor feel it, nor become acquainted with it 
by means of any other of the senses ; nor am I conscious of 
it, as lamof belieying, reasoning, imi^ning, &o. but it is 
8UOOE8TBD by the nund itself; it is an intimation absolutely 
essential to the mind's nature and action. 

§. 109. Ideas of existence, mind, self-existence, and personal identity. 

We shall now mention a few ide^, which have this ori- 
gin ; without undertaking to give a complete enumeration of 
them. I, — Existence. Among the various notions, the ori- 
gin of which naturally requires to be considered under the 
head of Suggestion, is that of Existence. What existence is 
in itself, (that is to say, independently of any existent being,) 
it would be useless to inquire. Using the word as expres- 
sive of a mental state, it is the name of a purely simple idea, 
and cannot be defined. The history of its rise is briefly this. 
Such is our nature, that we cannot exist, without having the 
notion of existence. So that the origin of the idea of exist- 
ence is inseparable from the mere fact, that we have a per- 
cipient and sentient nature. An insentient being may. exist, 
without having any such idea. But man, being constituted 
with powers of perception, cannot help perceiving that he is 
what he is. If we think, then there is something, which has 
this capability of thought ; if we feel, then there is not only 
the mere act of feeling, but something also, which puts forth 
the act. 

II,— Mim>. The origin of the notion of Mind is similar to 
that of existence. Neither of them can be strictly and prop* 
erly referred to the senses. We do not see the mind, nor is 
it an object of touch, or of taste, or of any other sense. Nor, 
on the other hand, is the notion of mind a direct object of 
the memory, or of reasoning, or of imagination. The notion 
arises naturally, or is suggested from the mere fact, that the 
mind actually exists, and is susceptible of various feelings 
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and operations. The same may be said of all the* distinct 

powers of the mind, such as the power of perception, of mem- 
ory, of association, of imagination, of the will ; not of the atn 
or-txerciiet of these powers, it will be noticed, but of the pow- 
ers themselyes. That is to say, they are made kpown to u&, 
considered abstractly and as distinct subjects of thoug'ht, not 
by direct perception, either inward or outward, but by spon- 
taneity or suggestion. We say, not by direct pefrception, be- 
cause there is something intermediate between * the power 
and the knowledge of it, viz, the act or exercise of the power, 
which is the occa$ion of the knowledge of the power itself. 
The principle of Original Suggestion, availing itself of this 
occasion, gives us a knowledge of the distinct susceptibilitied 
of the mind, just as it docs of the mind as a whole. 

Ill, — Similar remarks, as far as spontaneity is concerned, 
Will apply to the notions, (whether we consider them as sim- 
ple or complex,) of self-existence and personal identitt. 
At the very earliest period they flow out, as it were from the 
mind itself; not resulting from any prolonged and laborious 
process, but freely and spontaneously suggested by it. This 
is so true, that no one is able to designate either the precise 
time, or the precise circumstances, under which they origi- 
«)ate ; for they spring into being under all circumstances. 
We cannot look, or touch, or breathe, or inove,or think with- 
out them. These are products of our mental naturetoo es- 
sential and important to be withheld, or to be given only on 
rare and doubtful occasions ; but are brought into existence 
in all times and places^ and under all the varieties of action 
and feeling. . 
. y §. 110. Of the nature of unity and the origin of that notion. 

Another important notion, properly entitled to a considera- 
tion here, is that of unity. We shall decline attempting to 
explain the nature of unity, for the simple reason that noth- 
ing is more easy to be understood ; every child knows what 
is meant by One. And how can we explain it, if we would ? 
We can explain a hundred by resolving it into parts ; we can 
explain fifty or a score by making a like separation of the 
whole number into the subordinate portions of which it is 
made up ; but when we arrive at unity, we must stop^ and 
can go no further. 
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It is true, attempts have been made to define it, but like 
many other such attempts, they have proved futile. Unity 
has been caHed a thing indimsibk in itself ^ and divided from every 
thing eke. But this makes us no wiser. Is it any thing more 
than to say, that the unity of an object is its indivisibility? 
Or in other words that its unity is its unity ? 

As the idea of unity is one of the simplest, so it is otie of 
the earliest notions which nien have. It originates in the 
same way, and very nearly at the same time, with the no- 
tions of existence, self-existence, personal identity, and the 
like. When a man has a notion of himself, he evidently 
does not think of himself as two, three, or a dossen men, but 
as one. As soon as he is able to think of himself as distinct 
from his neighbor, as soon as he is in no danget of mingling 
and confounding his own identity with that of the multitude 
around him, so soon does he form the notion of unity. It ex- 
ists as distinct in his mind, as the idea of his own existence 
does ;'and arises there immediately successive to that idea, 
because it is impossible, in the nature of things, that hd 
should have a notion of himself as a twofold or divided 
person. 

Unity is the fundamental element of all enumeration. By 
the repetition or adding of this element, we are able to form 
numbers to any extent. These numbers may be conibined 
among themselves, and enhployed n^erely as expressive of 
mutual relations, or we may apply them, if we choose, to all 
external objects whatever, to which we are able to give a 
common nam^. 

§. 111. Nature of suceesAioB, and origin of the idea of succesilon. 

Another of those conceptions, which naturally offer them- 
selves to our notice here, is that of succgssion. iThis term\ 
(when we inquire what succession is in itself,) is one of gen- 
eral applieation, expressive of a mode of existence, rather 
than of existence itself; and in its application to mind in par- 
ticular, expressive of a condition of the mind's action, but not 
of the action itself, which that condition regulates. It ia cer- 
tainly a fact too well known to require comment, that our 
minds exist, at differjsnt periods, in successive states ; that 
our thoughts and feelings, in obedience to a permanent law, 
16 
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follow each other in a train. This is the simple fact. And 
the fact of such succession, whenever it takes place, forms 
the occasion, on which the notion or idea of succesdon is 
BUGOEBTED to the oiind. Being a simple mental state, it k 
not susceptible of definition ; yet every man possesses it, and 
every one is rightly supposed to understand its nature. 

Accordingly it is not necessary to refer the. origin of thk 
idea to any thing external.. It i^ certain, that the sense of 
smell cannot directly give us the idea of succession, nor the 
sense of taste, nor of touch. And we well know, that the 
deaf and dumb possess it^ not less than others. The blind 
also, who have never seen the face of heaven, nor beheld 
that sun and moon, , which measure out for us days and 
months and years, have the notion ,of succession. They feel, 
they think, they reason, at least in some small degree, like 
other men ; and it is impossible, that they should be without 
it. The origin, therefore, of this notion is within ; it is the 
unfailing result of the inward operation to call it forth, how. 
ever true it may be, that it is subsequently applied to out- 
ward objects and events. 

§. 113. Origin of the notion of duriltioo. 

There is usually understood to be a distinction betwen 
the idea of succession and, that of duration, though neither 
can be defined. The idea of successibn is supposed to be an- 
tecedent in point of time to that of duration ; (we speak now 
of succession and duration relatively to. our conception of 
them, and not in themselves considered.) Duration must 
be supposed to exist antecedently to succession in the order 
of nature; but succession is the form, in which it is made to 
apply to men ; and is, therefore, naturally the occasion, on 
which the idea of it arises in men^ minds. Having the no- 
tion of succession, and that of personal or self-existence, a 
foundation is l^id for the additional conception of permanen- 
cy or duration ; in other words, it naturally arises in the 
mind, or is suggested, under these circumstances. 

As we cannot, according to this view of its prigin, have 
the notion of duration without succession, hence it happens, 
thfit we know nojthing, of duration when we are perfectly 
asleep, because we are not then conscious of those intelleetu- 
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«tl changes which are iQTolved in succession. If a person 
coald sleep with a perfect suspension of all his mental ope- 
raticNns from this time until the resurrection, the wholiB of 
that period would appear to him as nothing. Ten thousand 
years passed ander such circumstances would be less than 
a few days or even hoQrs. 

§. 113. Il]uatrations of the nature of duration. 

Thoft the notion of succession, (we do not say succession 
itself, but^nly our nt4um ovidm of it,) is antecedent to, and 
is essential to that of duration, is rn some measure proved by 
various facts. There are on record a number of cases of re- 
markable somnolency^ in which persons have slept for weeks 
and even months. One of the mo^t striking is that of Sam- 
uel Chilton, a laborer of Tinsbury, near Bath in England. 
On one occasion, in the year 1696, he slept from the ninth of 
April to the seventh of August, about seventeen weeks, be- 
ing kept alive by small quantities of .wine poured down his 
throat. He then awoke, dressed himself, and walked about 
the room, ^^being perfectly unconscious, * that he had slept 
more than one night. Nothing, indeed, could make him be- 
lieve that he had slept so long, till, upon going to the fields, 
he saw crops of barley and oats ready for the sickle, which 
he remembered were only sown when he last visited them." 

In the Proceedings of the French Royal Academy of Sci« 

emces in 1719, there is also a statement illustrative of the 
subject under consideration, to the following effect. — There 
was in Lausanne a nobleman, who, as he was giving orders 
to a servant, suddenly lost his. speech and all his senses. 
Different remedies' were tried, but, for a very considerable 
time, without effects For six months he appeared to be in a 
deep sleep, unconscious of every thing. At the end of that 
period, however, resort having been had to certain surgical 
operations, he was suddenly restored to his speech, and the 
exercise of his understanding.. When he recovered, the ser- 
vant, to whom he had been giving orders, happening to be 
in the room, he asked him if he had done what he had order- 
ed him to do, not being sensible that any interval, except 
perhaps a very short one^ had elapsed, during his illness. 
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. §. 114. Of (ime and its measurements, and of eternky. 

When duration is ^estimated or measured^ then we oaJI 
Time. Such measurements, as every one is aware, m 
made by means of certain natural or artificial motions. TU 
annual revolution of the sun, (using language in aceordansi 
with the common apprehensions on the subject,) marks o^ 
the portion of duration, which we call a tear ; the revolu- 
tion of the moon marks off another portion^ which we call t 
M0I9TH ; the diurnal revolution of the snn gives us the peri^ 
od of a DA;r ; the movements of the hands over the iace of a 
dock or watch give the diminished durations of hoars and 
minutes. This is time, which differs from duration, only in 
the circumstance of its being measured. 

What we call Eternity is only a modified or impierfeet 
time ; or rather time not completedi We look back over 
the months and days and years of our former existence ; 
we look forward and onward, and behold ages crowding on 
ages, and time springing from time. And in this way we are 
forcibly led to think of time unfinished, of time progreaaive 
but never completed ; and to this complex notion wegive the 
name of Eternity. 

. §. 115. The idea of space not of external origin. 

Another of those notions, the origin of whioh we propose 
to consider under the head of Suggestion, is the idea iA 

SPACE. If this idea were of external origin, if it eonld 

properly be said to come into tire mind by the way of sensa- 
tion, we should be able to make such a reference of it. But 
let us inquire. It will evidently not be pretended, that the 
xiotion of space is to be ascribed to the senses of taste, of 
amell, or of hearing. And can it be ascribed to the sense of 
touch ? Is it a matter of feeling ? A single consideration 
will suggest a satisfactory answer. ' It will certainly be ac- 
knowledged, that we can have no knowledge,- by the 
sense of touch, (with the single exeeption perhaps of the 
sensations of heat and cold, which are commonly ascribed to 
' it,) of any thing which does not present some resistance. 
The degree of resistance may greatly vary, but there will al- 
ways be some. But no one will undertake to say, that ress- 
tance is a quality of space, or enters in any way into his na- 
tion of it. 
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Not are there less obvious objections to regarding it as a 
direct object of sight. The sense of sight gives us no direct 
knowledge of any thing but colors ; all other visual percep- 
tions are original in the sense of touch, and are made the 
ppopc^rty of the sight by transference. No one certainly ever 
speaks of space, as red or white, or of any other color, or 
conceives of it sb such. 

There is another consideration, adverse to ascribing the 
idea of space to the senses, applicable equally to the sight 
and the touch. Every thing coming within the cognizance 
of those two senses, (with the exception already alluded to,) 
has form, limits, bounds, place, &c. But the idea to which 
we are now attending, is utterly exclusive of ev^ry thing of 
this nature ; it is not susceptible of circumscription and figure. 
So far from it, when we escape beyond the succession of cir* 
cumscribed and insulated objects, we have but just entered 
within its empire. If we let the mind range forth beyond the 
forms immediately surrounding us, beyond the world itself, 
beyond all the systems of worlds in the universe ; if we stand 
in our conception on the verge of the remotest star, and look 
downward and upward ; it is then the idea of space rushes 
upon the mind with a power before unknown. These con- 
siderations clearly lead to the conclusion, that the notion of 
space is not susceptible of being ascribed directly to sensation 
in any of its forms, and is not, in the proper sense of the 
terms of external origin. 

,§. 116. The idea of itpace has its origin in suggestion. 

What then, shall we say of the origin. of the notion of 
space? When pressed on this point, we have but one answer 
to give ; it is the natural dTspring of the mind ; it is a crea* 
tion of the soul, wholly inseparable from its elementary con- 
stitution aAch action ; an intimation, coming from an interior 

and original impulse.-^^ It lypmains to be added, that, while 

we cannot directly refer the notion in question to the senses, 
but must ascribe its origin to the suggestive principle, 
we cannot even state with certainty any particular occasion 
on which it arises, for we have the notion at a period further 
back than we can remember. On this point> however, it is 
^^ undoubtedly true, that we may advi^nce opinions more or less 
probable. It is for instance, a supposition not altogether 
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worthleps, that motion may haye been the original occasion 
of the rise of this idea. At an early period we moved the 
hund, either to grasp something removed at a little distance, 
or in the mere playful exercise of the muscles, or perhaps 
we transferred the whole body from one position to another; 
and it is at least no impossibility, that on such an occasioo 
the idea of space may have been called forth in the soul. 

But there is another supposition still more entitled to no- 
tice. Our acquaintance with external bodies, by means of 
the senses, may have been the oceanon of its rise, although 
the senses themselves are not its direct source. It is certain, 
that we cannot contemplate any body whatever, an lipple, a 
rose, a tree, ahous^, withoutalways finding the idea of space 
a ready and necessary cehcomitant. We cannot conceive of 
a body which is no-iohere. So that we may at least date the 
origin of the idea of space as early as our acquaintance with 
any external body whatever. In other words, it is a g-ift of 
the mind, made simultaneously with its earliest external pe^ 
ceptions. 

$. 117. Of the origin of tbe idea of power. 

Under the head of Suggestion the idea of power properly 
belongs. Every man has this notion ; evety one feels too, 
that there is a corresponding reality ; in other words, power 
18 not only a mere subject of thought, but has, in some impor- 
tant sense, a real existence. And we may add, that every 
one knows, although there is somewhere a great original 
fountain of power, independent of all created beings, that he 
has a portion, (small indeed it may be, but yet a portion,) of 
the element of power in his own mind, and in his own per- 
son. There is indeed a PoWer, unexplored and invisible, 
which has reared the mountains, which rolls the ocean, and 
which pi'opels the sun in his course ; bnt it is nevertheless 
true, that man, humble as hti is in the scale of National and 
accountable beings, possesses, ^ an attribute of his own na- 
ture, an amount of real efficiency, suited to the limited sphere, 
which Providence has allotted him. This is a simple state- 
ment of the fact. Power goes hand in hand with existence, 
intelligence, and accountability. There is no existence, eith- 
er intelligent, or unintelligent, without power, either in the 
thing itself, or in something else which sustains it. There 
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is no aecawUabk existence without power, existing in and par- 
ticipating in such existence, and constituting the basis of its 
accountability^ 

§. 118. Occasions of the origin of the idea of power. 

But the principle question here is, not what power is in 
itself, nor whether man possesses power in fact^ But under 
what circumstances the notion or idea of power arises in tfie 
humap mind. The occasions of the origin of this idea, so 

far as we are able to judge, appear to be threefold. (1) AH 

cases of antecedence and sequence iir the natural world. 
We are so constituted, that in connection with such cases of 
antecedence and 8e(][uence, we are led at a very early period 
of life to frame the proposition and to receive it as an unde^ 
niable truth, that there can be no beginning or change of ex- 
istence without a cause. This proposition involves the idea 

of efficiency or power. (2) The control of the will over 

the muscular action. We are so constituted, that, whenever 
we will to put a part of the body in motion, and the motkni 

follows the volition, we have the idea of power. (S) The 

control of the will over the other mental powers. Within 
certain limits and to a certain extent there seems to be ground 
for supposing, that the will is capable of exercising a direct- 
ing control over the mental, as well as over the bodily pow- 
ers. And whenever we are conscious of such control being 
exercised, whether it be greater or less, occasion is furnished 
for the origin of this idea. It is then called forth or sitgoest- 
ED. It is not seen by the material eye ; nor reached by the 
sense of touch ; but emerging of itself from the mind, like a 
star from the depths of the firmament, it reveals itself dis- 
tinctly and brightly to the intellectual vision. 

§. 119. Of the ideas of right and wrong. 

Right and Wrong also are conceptions of th6 pure Under- 
standing ; that is, of the iTnderstanding operating in virtue 
of its own interior nature, and not as dependent on the sen- 
ses. We are constituted intellectually in such a manner, 
that, whenever occasions of actual right or wrong occur, 
whenever objects fitted to excite a moral approval or disap- 
proval are presented to our notice, the ideas of right and 
WRONG naturally and necessarily arise within us. In respect 
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•to these ideas or ifUeUeetum$y (if we^cboose to employ an ex- 
pressive term partially fallen into disuse,) Cudw^orth, Stew- 
art, Cousin, and other writers of acknowledged discernment 
and weight, appear to agree in placing the origin of them 
here. And this arrangemeat of them is understood to be im- 
portant in connection with the theory of Morals. If these 
ideas originate in the pure intellect, and are simple, as thej 
obviously are, then each of them necessarily has its distinc- 
tive nature ; each of them is an entity by itself ; and irt is im- 
possible to <x>nceive of them as identical or interchangeable 
with each other. They are as truly unlike as our concep- 
tions of tmify and (tme, or of space and jHMoer. And if this it 
true of our ide€U of right and wrong, it is not less so of right 
and wrong themselves. In other words, right can never be- 
come wrong, nor wrong, right ; they are placed forever apart, 
each occupying its own^sphere ; and thus we have a foanda- 
tioB l^tid for the important doctrine of the immutahility of 

/noral distinctions ^^The distinction between right and 

wrong, (says Cousin, Psychology, Chap. 6^) may be incor- 
rectly applied, may vary in regard to particular objects, and 
may become dearer and more correct in time, without ceas- 
ing to be with all men the same thing at the bottom. It is 
an universal conception of ^Reason, and hence it is found in 
all languages, those products and faithful images of the mind. 
— Not only is this distinction universal, but it is a necesaary 
conception. In vain does the reason after having once re- 
ceived, attempt to deny it, or call in question its truth. It 
cannot. One cannot at will regard the same action as just 
and unjust. These two ideas baffle every attempt to com- 
mute them, the one for the other. Their objects may change, 
but never their nature." 

§. ISO. Ori^n of the ideaB of moral merit and demerit. 

Closely connected with the irfeas of right and wrong arc 
the ideas of moral merit and demerit. In the order of na- 
ture, (what is sometimes called the logical order^J the ideas 
of right and wrong come first. Without possessing the ante- 
cedent notions of right and wrong, it would be impossible for 
CIS to frame the ideas of moral merit and demerit. For what 
merit^can we possibly attach to him, in whom we discover 
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no rectitude ; or what demerit in him, in whom we discover 
no want of it ! Merit always implies virtue as its antecedent 
and necessary condition, while demerit as certainly implies 
the want of it or vice. Although the ideas of merit and de^ 
merit, in consequence of being simple, are undefinable, there 
can be no doubt of their existence, and of their being entirely 
clear to our mental perception ; and that they famish a well- 
founded and satisfactory basis for^ many of our judgments in 
respect to the moral character and conduct of mankind. 

§. 131. Of other elements of knowledge deyeloped ID suggestion. 

In giving an account of the ideas from this sourCe, we have 
preferred as designative of their origin the term suggestion, 
proposed and employed by Reid and Stewart, to the word 
REASON, proposed by Kant, and adopted by Cousin and some 
other writers, as, on the whole more conformable to the 
prevalent usage of the English language. In common par-^ 
lance and by the established usage of the language, the word 
REASON is expressive of the deductive, rather than of the 
suggestive faculty ; and if we annul or perplex the present 
use of that word by a novel application of it, we must intro- 
duce a new word to express the process of deduction. 
Whether we are correct in this or not, we shall probably find 
no disagreement or opposition in asserting, not only the exist- 
ence, but the great importance of the intellectual capability, 
which we have been considering. The thing, and the nature 
of the thing, is undoubtedly of more consequence than the 
mere name. 

In leaving this interesting topic, we would not be under- 
stood to intimate, that the notions of existence, mind, per- 
sonal identity, unity, succession, duratiph, power, and the 
others which have been mentioned, are all, which Sugges- 
tion furnishes. It might not be easy to make a complete 
enumeration ; but in giving an account of the genesis of hu- 
man knowledge we may probably ascribe the ideas of truth, 
freedom^ design or intelligence, necessity, fitness or congrui- 
ty, reality, 'order, plurality, totality, immensity, possibility, 
infinity, happiness, reward, punishment, and perhaps many 
others, to this source. 
17 
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§. 123. Suggestion a source of prioo&ples as well as of ideas. 
One more remark remains to be made. Original Sogg^es- 
tion is not only the source of ideas, (aod particukurij of ideas 
fundamental and unalterable,) but also of principlei. The 
reasoning faculty, which in its nature is essentially compara- 
tive and deductive, must have something to rest apon back 
of itself, and of still higher authority than itself, with iivhich, 
as a first link in the chain, the process of deduction begins. 
It is the suggestive intellect, which is the basis of the action 
of the comparative and deductive intellect. Of those ele- 
mentary or transcendental propositions, which are generally 
acknowledged to be prerequisites and conditions of the exer- 
cise of the deductive faculty, there are some particularly 
worthy of notice, such as the following.-^— «There is no be* 

ginning or change of existence without a cause. ^Matter 

and mind have uniform and permanent laws. Every quali- 
ty supposes a subject, a real existence, of which it is a quali- 
ty. Means, conspiring together to produce a certain end, 

imply intelligence. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 



CONSCIOirSNESS. 



^ IStS. Consciousness the Sd source of internal knowledge ; its nature. 

The siscond source of that knowledge, which, in distinc- 
tion from sensations and external perceptions, is denominated 
Internal, is CONSCIOUSNESS. By the common usage of the 
language, the term Consciousness is appropriated to express 
the way or method, in which we obtain the knowledge of 
those objects, which belong to the mind itself, and which do 
not, and cannot exist independently of some mind. Imagin- 
ing and reasoning are terms, expressive of real objects of 
thought ; but evidently they cannot be supposed to exist, in- 
dependently of some mind which imagines and reasolis. 
Hence every instance of consciousness may be regarded as 
embracing in itself the three following distinct notions at 
least ; viz., (1) The idea of self or of personal existence, 
which we possess not by direct consciousness but by sugges- 
tion, expressed in English by the words self, myself, and 
the personal pronoun I ; (2) some quality, state, or operation 
of the mind, whatever it may be ; and (3) a relative percep- 
tion of possession, appropriation, or belonging to. For in* 
stance, a person says, I am conscious of love, or of anger, 
OR OF penitence. Hcrc the idea of self or of personal exist- 
ence is expressed by the pronoun I ; there is a different men- 
tal state, and expressed by its appropriate term, that of the 
affection of anger, &c ; the phrase, conscious of, expresses 
the feeling of relation, which instantaneously and necessarily 
recognizes the passion of anger as the attribute or property 
of the 8ulj}ect of the proposition. And in this case, as in ail 
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Others where we apply the term under consideration, con- 
sciousness does not properly extend to any thing, which has 
an existence, extr^eous to the conscious objector soul itself. 

§. 134. Further remarks on the proper objects of conaciousnesB. 

As there are some things, to which Consciousness, as the 
term is usually employed, relates, and others, to w^hich it 
does not, it is proper to consider it in this respect more fully. 

(1) As to those thoughts, which may have arisen or 

those emotions, which may have agitated us in times past, 
we cannot with propriety be said to.be conscious of them at 
the present moment ; although we may be conscious of that 
present state of mind, which we term the recoUecHon of them. 

(£) Again, Consciousness has no direct connection with 

such objects, whether material or immaterial, as exist at the 
present time, but are external to the mind, or in other words 
have an existence independent of it. 

For instance, we are not, strictly speaking, conscious of 
any material existence whatever ; of the earth which we 
tread, of the food which nourishes us, of the clothes that pro- 
tect, or of any thing else of the like nature, with which we 
are conversant ; but are conscious merely of the effects they 
produce within us, of the sensations of taste, of heat and 
cold, of resistance and extension, of hardness and softness, 
and the like. 

(3) This view holds also in respect to immaterial things, 
even the mind itself. We are not directly conscious, using 
the term in the manner which has been explained, of the ex- 
istence even of our own mind, but merely of its qualities and 
operations, and of that firm belief or knowledge of its exist- 
ence, necesssarily attendant on those operations. 

§. 125. Consciousaess a ground or law of belief. 

Consciousness, it may be remarked here, is to be regard- 
ed as a ground or law of belief ; and the belief, attend- 
ant on the exercise of.it, like that which accompanies the 
exercise of Original Suggestion, is of the highest kind. It 
appears to he utterly out of our power to avoid believing be- 
yond a doubt, that the mind experiences certain sensations, 
or has certain thoughts, or puts forth particular intellectual 
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operations, whenever in point of fact that is the case. We 
may be asked for the reason of this belief, but we have none 
to give, except that it is the result of an ukimate and control- 
ling principle of our nature ; and hence that nothing can ev- 
er prevent the convictions, resulting from this source, and 
nothing can divest us of theiti. 

Nor has the bistofy of the human mind made known any 
instance^, that have even the appearance of being at vari- 
ance with this view, except a few cases of undoubted insani- 
ty. A man may reason against Consciousness as a ground 
and law of belief, either for the sake of amusing himself or 
of perplexing others, but when he not only reasons against it 
as such, but seriously and sincerely rejects it, it becomes 
quite another concern ; and such anyone has by common con* 
sent broken loose from the authority of his nature, and ill 
truly and emphatically beside himself It will be impossible 
to find a resting-place, where such a mind can fix itself and 
repose ; the best established truths and the wildest and most 
extravagant notions will stand nearly an equal chance of be- 
ing either rejected or received ; fancy and fact will be con- 
founded and mingled together ; and the whole mind will ex- 
hibit a scene of chaotic and irretrievable confusion. 

§. 126. Instances of knowledge deyeloped in coDsciousness. 

It would be no easy task to point out the numerous states 
of mind, the ideas and emotions and desires and volitions, 
which come within the range and cognizance of Conscious- 
ness ; nor is there any special reason, connected with any 
object we have, in view at present, why such a full enumera- 
tion should be attempted. A few instances will suffice to 
show, how fruitful a source of experience and of knowledge 
this is. 

I. — All the various degrees of belief are matters of Con- 
sciousness. We are so constituted, that the mind necessari* 
ly yields its assent, in a greater or less degree, when evidence 
is presented. These degrees of assent are exceedingly vari* 
ous and multiplied, although only a few of them are express- 
ed by select and appropriate names ; nor does it appear to be 
necessary for the ends of society, or for any other purpose, 
that it should be otherwise. Some of them are as follows ; 
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doubting, assenting, presutnptioti, believing, disbelievinf;^, pro- 
bability, certainty, &c. 

II. — The names* of all other intellectual acts and opera- 
tions, (not the names of the intellectual Powers, which, like 
the mind itself, are made known to us by Suggestion, and are 
expressed by a different class of terms, but simply of ocft and 
operathm^) are expressive of the subjects of our Conscioueness. 
Among others, the terms, perceiving, thinking, attending, 
conceiving, remembering, comparing, judging, abstracting, 
reasoning, imagining. 

III.-— Consciousness, considered as a source of knowledge, 
includes likewise all our emotions and desires, (every thing, 
in fact, which really and directly comes within the range of 
the SENSITIVE or sentient part of our nature,) as the emo- 
tions of the beautiful, the grand, the sublime, the ludicrous; 
the feelings of pleasure, and pain, and aversion , of hope and 
joy, of despondency and sadness, and a multitude of others. 
IV. — Here also originates our acquaintance with the com- 
plex emotions or passions. A man bestows a benefit upon 
us, and we are conscious of a new complex feeling, which 
we call gratitude. Another j)erson does us an injury ; and 
we are conscious of another, and distinct feeling, whioh we 
call ANGER. In other words, we feel, we know, that the pas- 
sion exists, and that it belongs to ourselves ; and it is the 
same of jealousy, hatred, revenge; friendship, sympathy, the 
filial and parental affections, love, &c. 

v. — ^AIl the moral and religious emotions and affections, 
regarded as subjects of internal knowledge, belong here; 
such as approval, disapproval, remorse, humility, repentance, 
religious faith, forgiveness, benevolence, the sense of depen* 

dence, adoration. When we consider, that the mind is 

constantly in action, that, in all our intercourse with our fel* 
low-beings, friends, family, countrymen, and enemies, new 
and exceedingly diversified feelings are called forth, that eve- 
ry new scene in nature, and every new combination of events 
have their appropriate results in the mind, it will be readily 
conjectured, that this enumeration might be carried to a 
much greater extent. What has been said will serve to indi- 
cate some of the prominent sources for self-inquiry on this 
subject. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

RELATIVE SUGGESTION OR JUDGMENT. 

§. 1:27. Of the susceptibility of perceiTiDg or feeling relations. 

It is net inconsistent with the asage of our language to 
say, that the mind brings its thoughts together, and places 
them side by side, and compares them. Such are nearly 
the expressions of Mr. Locke, who speaks of the mind's 
bringing one thing to and setting it by another, and carrying 
its view from one to the other. And such is the imperfect 
nature of all arbitrary signs, that this phraseology will prob- 
ably Qontinue to be employed, although without some atten* 
tion it will be likely to lead into error. Such expressions are 
evidently of m&^terial origin, and cannot be rightly interpre- 
ted, in their application to the mind, without taking that cir- 
cumstance into consideration. When it is said that our 
thoughts are brought together, that they are placed side by 
side and the like, probably nothing more can be meant than 
this, that they are immediately successive to each other. 
And when it is further said, that we compare them, the 
meaning is, that we perceive or feel their relation to each 
other in certain respects. 

The mind, therefore, has an original susceptibility or pow- 
er, corresponding to this result ; in other words, by which 
this result is brought about ; which is sometimes known as 
its power of relative suggestion, and at other times, the 
same thing is expressed by the term judgment, although the 
latter term is sometimes employed with other shades of mean- 
ing. ^^ With the susceptibility of Relative Suggestion, 

(says Dr. Brown, Lect. 51,) the faculty of jitdgmenty as that 
term is comnvonly employed, may be considered as nearly 
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synonymous ; and I have accordingly used it as syaonyrnoae 
in treating of the different relations, that have come under 
our review." 

We arrive here, therefore, at an ultimate fact in our men- 
tal nature ; in other words, we reach a principle so thorough- 
ly elementary that it cannot be resolved into any oth». 
The human intellect is so made, so constituted, that, when it 
perceives different objects together, or has immediately suc- 
cessive conceptions of any absent objects of perception, their 
mutual relations are immediately felt by it. It considers 
them as equal or unequal, like or unlike, as being the same 
or different in respect to place and time, as having'the same 
or different causes and ends, ^nd in various other respects. 

§. 128. Occasions on which feelings of relation may arise.. 

The occasions, on which feelings of relation may arise, 
are almost innumerable. It would certainly be no easy task 
to specify them all. Any of the ideas, which the mind is 
able to frame, meiy either directly, or indirectly, lay the 
foundation of other ideas of relation, since they may in gen- 
eral be compared together ; or if they cannot themselves be 
readily placed side by side, may be made the means of bring- 
ing others into comparison. But those id^as, which are of 
an external origin, are representative of objects and their 
qualities ; and hence we may speak of the relations of things, 
no less than of the relations of thought. And such relatione 
are every where discoverable. 

We behold the flowers of the field, and one is fairer than 
another ; we hear many voices, and one is louder or softer 
than another ; we taste the fruits of the earth, and one fla- 
vor is more pleasant than another. But these differences of 
sound find brightness and taste could never be known to os 

without the power of perceiving relations Again, we see 

a fellow being; and as we make him the subject of oar 
thoughts, we at fir^t think of him only as a man. But then 
he may at the same time be a father, a brother, a son, a citi- 
zen, a legislator ; these terms express ideas of relation. 

§. 139. Of the use of correlative terms. 

Correlative terms are such terms, as are used to ezpren 
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oorrespondiQg ideas' of relation: They suggest the relations 
with great readiness, and by means of them the mind can be 
more steadily^ and longer, and with lees pain, fixed upon the 
ideaa of which they are expressive. The words* ftitber and 
son, legislator apd constituent, brother and sister, husband 
and wife, and others of this class, as soon as they ate named, 
at once carry our thoughts beyond the persons, who are the 
subjects of these relations, to the relations tliemeelves. 
Wherever, therefore, there are correlative terma, the. rela- 
tions may be expected to be clear to the mind. 

§. 180. Of relatidna of identity and diveraity, 

, ■ ' ' ' - ♦ 

The number of relations is very great ; so much so that it 
10 found difficult to reduce them to classes ; and probably no 
olas^ification of them, which' has been hitherto proposed, ex- 
hausts them in their full extent... The most of those, which 
it will be necessary to notice, mayibe brought into the seven 
classes of relations of ideictitt and diversist, of nfOREB, of 

PROPORTIONi of PLACE) of TIME, of POSSESSIOIf, aud.of CAUJE 

and EFFECT. 

The first class of ideas of relation, which we shall pro* 
ceed to consider, are those of identity and mversitx.— 
Such is the nature of our minda, that no two objects can be 
placed before us essentially unlike, without our having a per- 
ception of this difference. . When, 4)n the other hand, there 
is an actual sameness in the objects contemplated'by us, the 
mind perceives or is sensible of their identity. It is not 
meant by this, that we are never liable to mistake ; that the 
mind oever confounds what is different, lior separates what 
is the same ; -our object here is merely to state the general 
fact. 

Two pieces of paper^ for instance, are placed before us, 
the one white and the other red ; and we at once perceive, 
without the delay of resorting to other objects and bringing 
them into comparison, that the colors are not the same. We 
immediately and necessarily perceive a difference between a 
square and a circle, between a triangle and a parallelogram, 
betweei^ the river and the rude cliff that Overhangs it, the 
flower and the turf from which it springs, the house and the 
neighboring hill, the horse and his rider. 
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Whatever may be the appearance of this elementaiy per- 
ceptioD at first sight, it is Undoubtedly one of great pfacdcal 
importance* It has its place in all forms of reasoning, as the 
train of avgnment proceeds from step to step ; and in Demon- 
strative reasoning in paritcalar, it is evident, that without it 
we should be unable to combine together the plaiaest propo- 
sitionsi 

$. ISl. (11.) Relftlioas of degree, and DameioKpretiiTe of tkem- 
Another class of those intellectual peroef^tions, which are 
to be ascribed to the Judgment, or what we term more ex- 
plicitly the power of relative suggestioit, may properly 
enou^ be named perceptions of relations of Degree. Such 
perceptions of relation are foutid to^zist in respect to all such 
objects, as are capable of being considered as compoeed of 
parts, and as susceptible, in some respects, of different de- 
grees.— *We look, for instance, at two meh ; they are both 
tall ; but we at once perceive and assert, that one is taller 
than the other. We taste tw6 apples ; they aire both sweet ; 
but we say that one is sweeter than another: t'hat is to saj, 
we discover, in addition to the mere perception of the man 
and the apple, a relatic^n, a dlfferen<;e in the objects in ce^ 
tain respects. * 

There are terms, in all languages, employed in the expres- 
sion of such relations. In English a reference to the partico- 
lar relation is often combined in the same term, which er 
presses thfe Quality. All the words of the comparative aod 
superlative degrees, formed by merely altering the termina- 
tion of the poisitive, are of this description^ as whiter, sweet- 
er, wis^r, larger, smaller, nobler, kinder, truest, falsest, ho- 
liest, and a' multitude of others. In other cases, (and proba- 
bly the greater number,) the epithet, expressive of the qual- 
ity, is combined with the adverbs mon and moHy lew and lead. 
But certainly we should not use such terms, if we were not 
possessed of the power of relative suggestion. We should 
ever be unable to say of one apple, that it is sweeter than 
another, or of one man that he is taller than another, with- 
out considering them in certain definite respects, and with- 
out perceiving certain relations. So that, if we had no 
knowledge of any other than relations of Degree, we should 
abundantly see the importance of the mental susceptibility 
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under review, considered as a source of words, and of gram- 
matical forms in language. 

§; 132. (III.) Of relations of proportion. 

Among other relations, which are discovered to us hj the 
power of judgment or relative suggestion, are those of pro- 
po^TiON ; a class.of relations, which are peculiar in this, that 
they are felt onlj on thc^ presence of three or more objects of 
thought' They are discoverable particularly in the compari- 
son of numbers, as no one proceeds far in numerical combi- 
nations without a knowledge of them. On examining the 
ntlimbers two, three, four, twenty, twenty-seven, thirty-two, 
nine, five^ eight, and sixteen, we feel certain relations exist-" 
ing amongL them ; they assume a new aspect, a new power 
in the mental view. We perceive, (and we can atserti in ref- 
erence to that perception,) that three is to nine as nine to 
twenty seven ; that two is 1o eight as eight to thirty two ; 
that four is to five as sixteen to twenty, &o. 

And when we have once felt or perceived such relation 
actually existing, between any one number and others, we 
ever, afterwards segard it as a property inseparable from that 
number, although the property had remained "unknown tons, 
until we had compared it with others. We attach to num- 
bers, under such circumstances, a new attribute, a new pow- 
er, the same as we do, under similar circumstances, to all the 
other subjects of our knowledge. There are many proper- 
ties, for instance, of external bodies, which were not known 
to iia At first, but as soon as they are discovered, they are of 
coureei embraced in the general notion, which we form of. such 
bodiios^ and are considered as making a part of it.' And pur- 
suing the same course in respect to numbers, if, on compar- 
ing them with each other, we perceive certain relations never 
discovered before, the circumstance of their sustaining those 
relations ever aAerwards enters into our conception of them. 

§., 153. (IV.) Of relations of place or position. < 

Other feelings or perceptions of relation arise, when we 
contemplate the place or position of objects. Our minds are 
80 constituted, that such perceptions are the necessary re- 
sults of our contemplations of the outward objects, by which 
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we are surrounded. Perhaps we 'are asked, What we mean 
by position or place ? Without professing to give a oonfideDt 
answer, since it is undoubtedly difficult by any mere form of 
words fully to explain ^it, w^ have good grounds for saying 
that we jcannot conceive* of any body as having place, with- 
out comparing it with some other bodies. . If, therefore, hav- 
ing two bodies fixed, or Which maintain the same relati\^ 
(Position, we can compare a third body with them, the third 
body can tl>eti be said tp have place or positbn. 

This may be illustrated by the chess men placed on the 
chess-board. We say, the men are in the same plQce» al- 
though the board may have been removed from oae room to 
another. We use this language, because we consider the 
men only in relation to each other and the parts of the board, 

and not in relation to the room or parts of the room. 

Again, a portrait is suspended in . the cabin of a ship ; the 
captain points to it and says to a bystander, that if has been 
precisely in the same place this seven years. Whereas in 
point of fact it has passed from EuropeNto Africa, from Africa 
to America, and perhaps round the whole world. Still the 
speaker uttered no falsehood, because he. spoke of the po^ 
trait, (and was so understood to speak of it,) in relation to the 
ship and particularly the cabin ; and not in relation to the 
parts of the Irorld, whicli the ship had visited. — ^Saob in- 
stances show that place is relative. 

Hence we may dearly have an idea of the place or positioa 
of all the different parts of the universe, considered separate- 
ly, because they may be compared with other parts; although 
we are unable to form aQy idea of the place or positien of the 
universe considered w> whole, becaiise we have than no 
other body with which we can compare it. If it were possi- 
ble for us to know all worlds and thingii at once, to compre- 
hend the universe with a glance, we cogM not assert, with 
ell our knowledge of it, that it is here, or there, or yonder, or 
tell, where it would be. 

But if place express a relative notion, then it follows, that 
ail words, which involve or imply the place or position of an 
object, are of a similar character. Such are the, words, high 
and low, superior and inferior, (when used in respect to the 
position of objected) near and distant, above and beneath. 
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further, nearer, hither, yonder, here, there, where, beyond, 
within, aroundi, without, and the like. 

§.184. (V.) Ofrelationaoftime. 

Another source of relative perceptionft or judgments is 
TIME. Time holds nearly the same relation to duration, as 
position does to space. Title position or place of objects Is 
but space marked out and limited ; time, in like manner, is 
duration, set off into disiincjt periods ; and as our notions of 
the place of bodies are relativ-e, so also are our conceptions of 
events considered as happening in time. It is true, that tho 
notions of duration ^nd space are in themselves briginal and 
absolute ; they are maile ktiown to us by Original, rather 
than by Relative Suggestion ; but when they are in ajiy way 
limited, and events are thereby contemplated in reference to 
them under the new ibrms< of place and time, certain new 
conceptions arise, which are relative. 

All time is contemplated under the aspect of pastj present, 
or futare. * We are able chiefly in consequence of the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, to form a distinct notion of por- 
tions of time, a day, a month, a year, &c ; we can contem- 
plate events, not only as existing at present, but as future or 
past. But always when we think or speak of events in time, 
(in other words when we speak of the date of events^) there 
is a comparison, and a perception of relation*. 

What, therefore, is the import of our language, when we 
say , the independence of the North American colonies was 
declared, July fourth, 177$. The meaning of those ex- 
pressions may be thus illustrated. We assume the present 
year, 18S&, as a given period ,and reckon back to the year 
ofM, which coincides with the birth of our Savior ; then th^ 
year, 1TT6, expresses the distance between these two ex- 
tremes^ viz. one, timd eighteen hundred, thirty eight. This 
seems to be all we learn, when we say, the Independenoee 
of the United States* was declared at the period above 
mentioned.— nAgain, we obviously mean the sam^ thhig, 
and convey the same idea, whether we say that ;the Savior 
was bom in the year oKe, of the Christian era, or, in the 
year, 4004, from the creation of the World. But, in the last 
case, the year, 4004, expresses the distance between theise 
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two extremes^ viz, the beginning of the world, and the pres* 
ent time ; while, in the first instance, the event itself forma 

the beginning of the series. So that all dates appear to be 

properly classed under the head of ideas of relation ; and al- 
so ail names whatever, which are in any way expressive of 
the time of events, as a second, a minute, day*, week, hour, 
month, year, cycle, yesterday, to-morrow, to-day , -fro. 

§. 195. (VI.) Of ideas of possession. 

Atlother class of relations may be called relations of pos- 
session. Every one knows, that not unfrequently, in his 

ei^amination of objects, there arises ar new feeling, which is 
distinct from, and independent of the mere conceptions of the 
objects themselves ; and which, as it differs from other feel- 
ings of r,dation, may be termed the relation of possesion or 
belonging to. This is one of the earliest feelings Which hu- 
man beings exercise. When we see the small child graq>- 
ing its top and rattle with joy, pnd disputing the cipiiins of 
another to a share in them, we may know that he has ibrm- 
ed the notion of possession, It is not only formed in early 
life, but experience fully shows, that it loses neither activity 
nor strength by the lapse of years. 

The applicatioh of the Judgment, or that power, by. which 
we perceive the relations of things, is frequent in thispartie- 
ular form ; and we find here a fruitful source of words. The 
whole class, of possessive pronouns, which are to be found in 
all languages, have their origin here ; such as mine, thine, 
TOUR, .HIS, HER, &c. The relation of possession is embodied 
also. in the Genitive case of the Greeks, Latins^ Germans, and 
whatever other languages express relations in the same way; 
iii.the constrtict state of nouns in the Hebrew and the other 
cognate dialects ; and in the preposition or, which is the sub- 
stitute for. the genitive termination in English, and the arti- 
des DE, Du, de'l, and^Ds la in French. 

The verbs to be in English, esse in Latin, etre in French, 
(and the same may undoubtedly be said of the corresponding 
verb of existence in all languages,} are often employed to ex- 
press the relation of possession or belonging tot To say that 
the rose is red or the orange yellow is as much as to say, 
that the qualities of yellowness and redness are the posses- 
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ik>n of, or belong to the rose and orange. But it will be ob- 
served, that the relation is not indicated by the name of the 
Bubject, nor by the epithet expressive of its quality, but by 
the verb which connects the subject and predicate. And 
Bimilar remarks will apply to some other verbs. 

This class of relations is involved in many complex terms, 
which imply ., definite. qualities ai^d affections of mind, as 
friend, enem^, lover, hater, adorer, worshipper.. These 
teraia not only indicate certain individuals,, to whom they 
are appUed, but assert the existence of certain mental, affec- 
tions as their chariacteristics, and as belonging to them. 

§. 1S6. (VII.) Ofrelationsofcause and effect.' 

There are relations also of Cause and Effect- ^e will 
not delay here to explain the origin of the notions of cause 
and effect, any fustier than to say, that the notion of cause, 
as it first exists in the mind, includes nothing more than in- 
variable antecedence. When 4he antecedence to the event, 
or the sequence of whatever kind, is our own volition, (and 
probably in ^ sipgle other case, see §. 1 IB,), we have the r^ey 
idea of power. The idea of invariable antecedence, there- 
fore, which of course supposes some sequence, when .it is 
combined with that of Power, constitutes the ijall notion of 
CAUSE. When the sequence, is found invariably, to follow, 
and its existence cannot be ascribed to any thing else, it ill 
called the.EFFECT. Accordingly men usually give the name 
of evenfo, of oceurrencM, or /odf, to those things, which from 
time to time fall under their notice, when they are consider- 
ed in themselves. They are the mett facts, the mere events, 
and nothing more. Bujt.when, in the,coui;se of their further 
experience, such events are found to have certain invariable 
forerunners, they cease to apply these terms, and call them, 
in reference to their antecedents, effects. And.in like man- 
ner the antecedents are called causes, not in themselves cpn- 
sidered, but in reference to what invariably comes after. 

Cause and effect, therefore, have certainly a relation to 
each other ; it is thus that they exist in the view of the ipind 
and in the nature of things, however true it may be, that 
men are. unable to trace any physical connection between 
them. We cannot conceive of a cause, if we exclude from 
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the list of our ideas tbe correlative notiou of effect, nor, on 
the other hand, do^we caH any thing an effect withoat a ref* 
erence to some antecedent. These two notiooS) therefore, 
involve or imply the existence of each other ; that i^ an 
relative. 

§, 157* Of complex terms ioToiriDg the relatioo of q«um end effect. 

The nuggestion of the relation of Cause and Effect exists 
oh occasions almost innumerable y and in all languages gives 
a character to a multitade of words. This relation is embo- 
died, for instance, In a multitade of names which are expres- 
sive of complex objects, 'such as printer, farmer, sculptor, 
warrior, writer^ poet, manufacturer^ painter. - 

This may be thus illustrated. When we look at 9ny is* 
teresting piece of statuary, the sight of it naturally suggests 
its author. But when our mjnd is thus directed from the 
statue to the sculptor, it is evident we db fSot tftink of him as 
we do of a thousand others, but we combine with the con- 
ception of the individual a refe^eilc^ to what he has done. 
We unite with the mere complex notion of man that of a 
cause, and this combination evidently alters its character, 

making it relative instead (>f absolute. In like manner, 

when we look at a fine portrait or historical painting, we are 
naturally reminded of the artist, whose ingenuity has been 
displayed in its proportions and coloHng. But the word 
painter, which we apply to him, expresses not merely the 
man, but comprises the additional notion of the relation of 
cause, which he holds to the interesting picture before us. 

§. ISS. Connection of relative suggestioa with reasoning. 

It may be profitable to notice here the connection, which 
relative suggestion has with reasoning in general. The sug- 
gestions of I'elation, (or elementary judgments, aS they may 
perhaps properly be caUed,) are, in some respects, to a train 
of reasoning, what parts are to the whole. But they evident- 
ly do not of themselves include all the parts in a train of rea- 
soning, and are distinguished by this peculiarity, that their 
office, in a great measure, is to connect together other sub* 
ordinate parts in the train. In the combination of numbers, 
and in the various applications of demonstrative reasoning, 
the relations of raopoRTioN and the relations of idkntitt and 
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DiYERfliTT, (otherv^ise called of agreement and di9A6rbe- ^ 
MENT,) find a conepicuous place. Moral reasoning embraces, 
all kinds of relations, those of degree, time, place, possession, 
and oause and effect, as well as of agreement and disagree- 
ment, and of proportion. Relative feelings, sometimes of 
one kind and sometimes of another, continually unfold them- 
selves, as the mind advances in argument. So that, although 
thete are elements in reasoning besides perceptions of rela- 
tion, it is evident that it cannot advance independently of 
their aid. Facts may be accumulated, having close and, de- 
cisive relations to the points to be proved,rbut those facts can 
never be so bound together as to result in any decisive con- 
clusion, without a perception and knowledge of the relations. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

ASSOCIATION. (I) PRIMARY JL-AWS. 

§. 189. Reasons for considering this subject here. 

. In giving an account of the internal origin of knowledge, 
we might be expected to proceed directly from Relative. Sug- 
gestion to a consideration of the Reasoning power, which is 
one of the most effective and fruitful sonrces of intellectual 
perception. By means of this power, we are enabled to 
combine and compare the ample material^, furnished by 

ORIGINAL SUOQESTION, CONSCIOUSNESS and RELATIVE SUGGES- 
TION, and thus to develope in the midd new elements of 
thought, and to cast light on the darkened places in the field 
of truth. But there are powers of the mind, subordinate to 
the reasoning power and essential to its action', which may 
with propriety be first considered ; particularly ARsociation 
and Memory. Other persons perhaps, in examining the va- 
rious parts of the mind, would propose for the consideration 
of these powers, some other place ; but we see no valid ob- 
jection to considering them here. On the contrary, they 
19 
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«haye comparatively so little to do with, what has goae be- 
fof e, and so mach to do with what comes after, and* in par- 
ticular are so Essential to ev^ry prbcess of ratiocination, that 
this seems to be their appropriate position. As association 
is presupposed and involved in memory , as well as in reaaon- 
ing^ we naturally begin with that principle first. 

§. 140. Meaning of BBsociation and illustrations. 

Our thoughts and feelings follow eaeh other in* a regular 
train. Of this statement no one needs any other proof, than 
his individual experience. We all know, not only that our 
minds are susceptible of new states, hut what is more, that 
this capability of new states is not fortuitous, but has its 
laws. . Therefore, we not only say, that our thoughts and 
feelings succeed each other, but that this antecedence and 
sequence is in a regular train. To this regular ahd establish- 
ed consecution of the states of the mind, we give the name 

of MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

Illustrations of this important principle, which exerts an 
influence over the emotions and desires as well as over the 
thoughts, are without number. Mr. Hobbe3 relates, in his 
political treatise of the Leviathan, that he was once in com- 
pany, where the conversation turned on the English Civil 
War. A person abruptly asked, in* the course of the conver- 
sation, What was the value of a Roman denarius ? Such a 
question,, so remote front the' g'eneral direction of the con- 
versation, had the appearance not only of great abruptness, 
but of impertinence. Mr. Hobbes says, that, on a little re- 
flection, he was able to trace the train of thought, which 
suggested the question. The original subject of discourse 
naturally introduced the history of king Charles ; the king 
naturally suggested the treachery of those, Who surrendered 
him up to his enemies ; the treachery of these persons readi- 
ly introduced to the mind the treachery of Judas Iscaript ; 
the conduct of Judas was associated with the thirty pieces of 
silver, and as the Romans occupied Judea at the time of the 
crucifixion of the Savior, the pieces of silver were associated 
with the Roman denarii. 

" When I was travelling through the wilds of America, 
(says the eloquent Chateaubriand,) I was not a little surpris- 
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ed ^o hear, that I had a countryman established las a reaident, 
at some distance in the woods. I visited hini with eagerness, 
an4 found him etiiployed in poiating some stakeis at the! door 
of his hut. He cast a look towards me, which was pold 
fuxough, and continued his work, but the momenri addttssecj. 
him in French^ he started at the recollection of his ooUilt^y, 
and the big tear stood in his eye. These well known ac- 
cents suddenly roused, in the heart Of the old man, all the 
aensations of his infancy*"* Such illustrations^ which ap- 
peal to eveyy one's consciousness in confirmation of their 
.truth, show what Qtssociation is. . , ; 

§. 141. Of the general laws of association. 

In regard to Association, :all that we know is the fact, that 
our thoughts and feelings, under pertain circumstances, ap- 
pear together and keep each other company. We do not un^ 
dertake to explain, why it is, that association, in the circum- 
stances appropriate to its manifestation, has an existence? 
We know the simple fact ; and if it be an ultimate principlif 
in our mental constitution, as we have no (eason to doubt 
that it is, we can know i^othing more. 

Association^ as thus, understood, has its laws. • By the 
Laws of association, we mean no other than the general de- 
signation of those circumstances^ under which the regular 
consecution of mental spates, which has been mentioned, oc- 
curs. The follo^wing may be named as atndng th^ Primary, 
or more important of those laws, although it^is not necessary 
to take upon us to assert, either that the enumeration is com- 
plete, or that some better arrangement of them might not be 
proposed, viz., hessmblance^ contrast, contiguity in time 
and place, and cause and effect. ... 

§. 143. Resemblance the first general law of association. 

New trains of ideas and new emotions are occasioned by 
Resemblance ; but when we say, that they are occasioned in 
this way, all that is meant is, that there is a new state of 
mind, immediately subsequent to the perception of the re- 
sembling olgect. Of the efficient cause of this new state of 
mind under these circumstances, we can 6nly say, the Crea^ 

^ Chateaubriand's Recollections of Italy ^ Jllnflaitd, aqd America, 
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tor of the soul has seen fit to appoint this connection in its 
operations, without our being able, or deeming it necessary 
to give any further explanation. A travaller, wandering* is 
a foreign land, finds himself in the course of hissogoamings 
in tik midst of aspects of nature not unlike those> where be 
has foi^merly resided, and the fact of this resemblance be- 
comes the antecedent to new states of mind. There is dis- 
tinctly brought before him the scenery, which he has left, 
his own woods, his waters, and his home.-^-^The eate^ris- 
ing Lander, in. giving an account' of one of his excursions ia 
Africa, expsesses himself thus. , " The foliage exhibited eve- 
ry variety and tint of green, from the sombre shade of the 
melancholy yew to the lively verdure of the poplar 
and young oak. For myself, I was delighted with the 
agreeable ramble ; and imagined that I could distiOgoisIi 
among the notes of the songsters of the grove, the swelling 
^ strains of thjs English skylark and thrush,and the more gentle 
'^warbling of the finch and linnet. It was indeed a brilliant 
^morning, teeming with life and beauty ; and recalled to my 
memory a thousand affecting associations of sanguine boy- 
hood, when r was thoughtless and happy.'V 

The result is the same in any other case, whenever there 
is a resemblance between what we now experience, and 
what we have previously experienced. We have been ae- 
qufiunted, for instance, at some former period with a person, 
whose features appeared to us to possess some peculiarity, a 
breadth and openness of the foreheiKl, an uncommon expres- 
sion of the eye, or some other striking mark; to-day we 
meet a stranger in the crowd, by which we are surrounded, 
whose features are of a somewhat similar cast, and the re- 
semblance at once vividly su^ests the likeness of our old 
acquaintance. 

Nor is the association, which is based upon resemblance, 
limited to objects of sigl:|t. ' Objects, which are addressed to 
the sense of beaHng, are recalled in the same way. 

** Itow kod the music of those Village bells, 

" Falling at intervals upon the ear. 

** With easy force it ojHtns all the cells 

" Where, memory slept. Whcrerer I have heard 

" A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

*' Aad with it all iu pleasures and its pains.*' 
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§. 14S. Of resemblance in the effects produced. 

Resemblance operates, as an associating* principle, not 
only when .there is a likeness or similarity in the things 
themselves, but also when there ia a resemblance in the efftctt, 
which are produced upon the. mind. -The ocean, for in- 
stance, when greatly agitated by the winds, and threatening 
every moment to overwhelm u^, produces in the mind an 
emotion similar to- that, which is caused by the presence of 
an angry man, who is able to do us harm. And* in conse* 
quence of this simjlarity in the effects produced, it is some- 
times the dase that they reciprocally bring each other to our 
recoli^ctito. 

Dark woods, hanging over the brow of a mountaiji, cause 
in us a feeling of awe atid wander, like that, which we feel, 
when we behold, approaching us, some aged person, whose 
form is .venerable for his years, and whose name is renowned 
for wisdom and justice. It is in reference to this view of the 
principle, on which we are remarking, that the following 
comparison is introduced in Akenside's Pleasures of the Im- 
agination. ' • 



'Mark the sal^le woods, 



"That shade sublime yon niountain!s nodding brow ; 
<'With what religious awe the solemn scene 
•'Commands your steps ! Ab if the 1-everend-form 
*<0f Minos or of Nums should fovsake . . ' 
^'The Elysian seats> and down the embowering glade 
"Move to your pausing eye." 

As we are so constituted, that all nature produces in us 
certain effects, causes certain emotions, similar- to those, 
which are caused in us in our intercourse with our fellow- 
beings, it so happens, that, in virtue of this fact, the natural 
world becomes livings animated, operative. The ooeail is in 
anger ; the sky smiles ; the cliff frowns ; the aged woods aire 
ventrabU ; the %arth and its productions are no longer a dead 

mass, hilt have an existence, a soul, an agency. We see 

here,in part, the foundation of metaphorical language ; and it 
is here, thai we are to look for the principles, by which we 
are to determine the propriety or impropriety of its qse. 
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§, 144. Gontrait the second .general or primary law. 

CoNTEAST is another law or prindplo, by which oar sue 
cessive mental etatesare suggested.; or^ in other terms, whet 
there are two objects, or events, o> situations of a character 
precisely opposite, the idea or conception of one is immedh 
ately followed by that of the other. -When the discourse 5 
■of the pahet of the king, how often are we reminded, in tk 
'Same breath of Ihe cottage of the peasant!' And thus it is 
that wealth and poverty, the cradle and the grave, and hope 
and'despair, are found, in public speeohQS and in writings, sc 
frequently going together, and keeping each other compaDj 
The trutli is, they are connected together in our thoughts bj 
a distinct and operative principle ; they accompany ear: 
other, certainly not because there is any resemblance in the 
things thus associated, bat in consequence of their very 
marked' contrariety. Darkness reminds of light, heat of odd 
friendship of enmity ; the sight of the conqueror is associateL 
with the memory of the conquered, and when beholdii^ nm 
bf deformed and dwarfish appearance, we are at once led to 
think of those of erect figure or of Patagonian size. Con- 
trast, then, is no less a principle or law of association, thaa 
resemblance itself. 

Count Lemaistre's touching story, entitled from the soeoe 
of its incidents the Leper or Aost, illustrates the effects 0:' 
the principle of association now under consideration. Like 
all persons, infected with the leprosy, the subject of the dis- 
ease is represented as an object of dread no less than of piir 
to others, and while he is an outcast from the society of meD, 
he is a loathsome spectacle even to himself. But what is the 
condition of his mind? What are the subjects of his thoughts: 
The tendencicQ of his intellectual nature prevent his thinking 
of wretchedness alone. His . extreme misery aggravates it- 
self by suggesting scenes of ideal happiness, and his mind 
revels in a paradise of delights, merely to give greater inten- 
sity ta his actual woes .by contrasting them with imagiaary 
bliss-— "I represent to myself continually, (says the Leper,] 
societies ef sincere and virtuous friends ; families, blessed 
with health, fortune, and harmony. I imagine, I see them 
walk in groves greener and fresher, than these, the shade 
of which makes my poor happiness ; brightened by a sun 
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lore brilliant th|in that which sheds its beams on me ;~And 
tieir destiny seems to me as much more worthy of envy in 
roportion as my own is th^ more miserable." , 
. Association by CONTRAST is the foundation of the rhjetorical 
i^ure of Antithesis. In one of the tragedies of Southern we 
ind the following antithetio expressions. 

«'Could 1 forget ' • • 

<<l^faat I liaye been, I might the bietter b«ar 
«<Mrfaat I am destined to. I am. not the first, 
**Tbat haTe Jbeen wretched ;— But .to think how mach 
**1 have been happie,r. — ^ — f 

Here the present is placed ia opjkisitlon with the pa8t> 
ind happiness is' contrasted with misery ; not by. a cold and 
strained artifice, as one niight be led to suppose, but by the 
natural impulses of the mind, which is led to associate* togeth- 
er things that are the reverse of each other. 

§. 145. Contiguity the third general qr primary law.. 

' Those thoughts and feelings, which have been connected 
togei;her by nearness of time and place,'are readily suggest- 
ed by each other ;' and, consequently, contiguity in those fe- 
spects is- rightly reckoned, as another and third prirhary law 
of (^r mental associations. When we think of Palestine, for 
instance, we very readily and naturally think of the Jewish 
nation, of the patriarchs, Of the prophets, of the Savior, and 
of the apostles, because Palestine was their place of resi- 
dence, and. the theatre of their actions. So that this is evi- 
dently an instance, whefre the suggestions are chiefly regula- 
ted by proximity of place. When a variety of acts and 
events have happened nearly at the same period, whether in 
the sam^ place or not, one is not thought of without the oth- 
er being closely associated with it, owing to proximity of 
time. If, 'thereforoi theparticulai' event of the crucifixion of 
the Savior be mentioned, we arc necessarily led to think of 
various other events, which occurred abou^ the same period, 
such as the treacherous cdnspiracy of Judas, the denial of 
Peter, the conduct of the Roman soldiery, the rending of the 
vail of the temple, and the temporary obscuration of the sun. 
The mention of Egypt suggests the Nile, the Pyramids, 
the monuments of the Thebais, the follies and misfortunes of 
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Cleopatra, the battle o£ Aboukir. The mention of Greece b 
associated with Thermopylee and Salamis, the HUI of Man, 
afid the Yale of Tempe, Illis8U6> the steeps of Delphi^ Lyce- 
um, and the "olive shades of Academus." These, it. 'will be 
notioed/are associations on the principle of oofltigfuity ia 
PLACE. But if a particular event of great interest is men- 
tioned, other events and renowned nfimes, which attracted 
notice at the saniQ period, will eagerly cluster around it 
The naming of the American revolution, for instance, imme- 
diately fills the mind with recollections of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Morris, Greene, Jay, and many of their associates, whose 
fortune it was to enlist their exertions in support of constitu- 
tional rightjB, not iQerely in the same «puatry, (for that oi^ 
cbmstance alone might not have been sufficient to have recal- 
led thefm,) but at the saii^eperio4 of time. « 

It is generally supposed, and not without reasoa for it, 
that the third primary law of mental association, is more ex- 
tensive in its influence than any others. It has been remark- 
ed with .truth, that [urozimity in time and. place forms the 
basis of the whole calenfdar of the great mass of mankind. 
They pay but little attention to the.arbitrary eras of chronol- 
ogy ; b^t date events by each other, and «peak of i what hap- 
pened at the time of some dark day, of some destructive o^r- 
flow of w.aters,of some great ecljpse,of some period of drought 
and famine, of sopfie war or revolution^ 

§. 146. Cause and effect the fcfurth primary law.. 

There are certain facts or events, which hold to each oth- 
er the relation of invariable antecedence and 'sequence. 
That fact or event, to which some other oqe sustains the re- 
lation of constant antecedence,, is in general called •an efftd. 
And that fact or event, to which some other one hoLds the 
relation of invariable sequei^ce, has in general the name of a 
cause. Now there may be no resemblance in the things, 
which reciprocally bear this relation, there may be no con- 
trariety, and it is by no means necessary, that there should 
be contiguity in time or place, as the meaning of the term 
contiguity is commonly understood. There may be cause 
and EFFECT without any one or all of these circumstances. 
But it is a fact, which is known to every one's experience, 
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that, when we think of the cause in any particular instance, 
we naturally think of the effect, and, on the contrary, the 
knowledge or recollection of the effect brings to mind the 
cause.— ^And in view of this well known and general experi- 
ence, there is good reason for reckoning cause and effect 
among the primary principles of our mental associations. 
What we here understand by principles or laws will be recol- 
lected, viz. The general designation of those circumstances, 
under which the regular consecution of mental states occurs. 
It is on the principle bf Cause and Effect, that, when we 
see a surgical instrument or any engine of torture, we have a 
conception of the pain, which they are fitted to occasion. 
And, on the contrary, the sight of a wound, inflicted however 
long before, suggests to us the idea of the instrument, by 
which it was made. Mr. Lopke relates an incident, which 
illustrates the statements made here, of a man, who was re- 
stored from a state of insanity, by means of a harsh and ex- 
ceedingly painful operation. '^ The gentleman, who was 
thus recovered, with great sense of gratitude and acknowl- 
edgment, owned the cure all his life after, as the greatest ob- 
ligation be could have received ; but whatever gratitude and 
reason suggested to him, he could never bear the sight of 
the operator ; that image-brought back with it the idea of 
that agony which he suffered from his hands, which was too 

mighty and intolerable for him to endure." The operation 

of the law of Cause and Effect, in the production of new as- 
sociations, seems to be involved in the following characteris- 
tic passage of Shakspeare, Henry lY, 2d pt. act. I. 

" Tet the first briDger df unwelcome newg 
« Haib but a losing office ; and bis tongue 
*' Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
'< RememberM knolling a departed friend. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 



ASSpCIATION. (II) SECONDARY LAWS. 

^ §. 147. Secondary Uwi ftod tbeir coDnectioa with the piimuy. 

The subject of Association is noi exhiausted ia the eno- 
mefatioQ and explanation of its Laws, which has thus far 
been giveti. Besides the primart laws, which have faila 
under our consideration, there are certain marked and profiQ- 
nent circumstances, which are found to exert, in agreateror 
less dejfree, a modifying and controlling influence over the 
more general principles. As this influence is of a permanent 
character, and not merely accidental and temporary, the 
grounds or sources of it are called, by way of distinction, sec- 
ondary LAWS. These are four in number ; viz. lapse of 

Time, degree of co-existent Feeling, repetitioti or Habit, ani 
original or constitutional Difference in character. 

' It must at once be obvious, that these principles, altboogk 
holding a subordinate rank, give an increased range and 
power to the primary laws. It is not to be inferred from the 
epithet, by which they are distinguished, that they are, 
therefore, of a very minor and inconsiderable importance- 
On the contrary, human nature without them, as far as we 
are capable of judging, would have assumed a sort of fixed 
and inflexible form, instead of presenting those pleasing, and 

almost endless diversities it now does. The primary laws 

are the great national roads, along which the mind holds its 
course ; the secondary are those cross roads, that intersec: 
them from time to time, and thus afford an entrance into, and 
a communication with the surrounding country ; and yet aD 
have a connection with each other ; and with all their turn- 
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ing8 and intersections^ concur at last in the ultimate destina- 
tion. 

§. 148. Of the influence of lapue of time. 

The first of the four secondary laws, which we shall con- 
sider, is LAPSE OF TIME. Stated more particularly ,,the law is 
this ; Our trains of thought and emotion are more or less 
strongly connected and likely to be restored, according as 
the lapse of time has been greater or l^ss. 

Perhaps no lapse of time, however great, will utterly 
break the chain bf human thought, and cause an entire ina- 
bility of restoring our former experiences ; but it appears ev- 
ident from observation, as much so as observation renders 
evident in almost any case, that every additional moment of 
intervening time weakens, if it do not break and sunder the 
bond, that connects the present with the past, and diminish- 
es the probability of such a restoration. We remember ma- 
ny incidents, even of a trifling nature, which occurred to-day, 
or the present week, while those ofyesterday orof lastweek 
are forgotten. But if the increased period of months and 
years throws itself between the present time and the date of 
our past experiences, our ancient joys, regrets, and sufferings, 
then. how unfrequent is their recurrenpe, and how weak and 
shadowy they appear ! Increase the lapse of time a little 
further, and a dark cloud rests on that portion of our history ; 
less substantial than a dream, it utterly eludes our search| 
and becomes to us as if it never had been. 

There is, however, an apparent exception to this law, 
which should be mentioned. The associated feelings of old 
men, which were formed in. their youth and the early part of 
manhood, are more readily revived than those of later origin. 

On this state pf things in old men, two rempirks are to 

be made. The first is, that the law under consideration 
fully, and unfailingly maintains itself in the case of aged per- 
sons, whenever the time is not extended far back. Events, 
which happened but a few hours before, are remembered, 
while there is an utter forgetfulness of those, which happen- 
ed a few weeks or even days before. So far a$ ^his, the law 
operates in old men precisely as in others. The second re- 
mark is, that the failure of its operation in respect to the 
events of youth is caused, not by an actual inability in the 
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secondary law before us, to blot out and diminish here as in 
other cases, but by the greater power of the combined action 
of two other laws, viz. Co-existent feeling, and Repetition or 
habit. Our early life, as a general statement, was the most 
deeply interesting, and is the most frequently recurred to; 
and in this way its recollections become so incorporated with 
the mind ks to hold a sort of precedence over our more re- 
cent experiences, and thrust them from their proper place. 

§. 149. Secondary jaw of repetition or habit. 

Another secondary law is repetition ; in other words, 
successions of thought are the more readily suggested in pro- 
portion as they are the more frequently retiewed. If we ex- 
perience a feeling once, and onlyonce, we find it difBcalt to 
recal it after it has gone from us, but repeated experience in- 
creases the probability of its recurring. Every schoolboy, 
who is required to commit to memory, puts this law to the 
test, and proves it. Having read a sentence a number of 
times, he finds himself able to repeat it out of book, whidi 
he could not do with merely reading it once. 

The operation of this law is seen constantly in particular 
arts and professions. If men be especially trained up to cer- 
tain trades, arts, or sciences, their associations on those par- 
ticular subjects, and on every thing connected with them, are 
found to be prompt and decisive. We can but seldom detect 
any hesitancy or mistake within the circle, where their 
minds have been accustomed to operate, because every 
thought and process have been recalled and repeated thou- 
sands of times. With almost every thing they see or hear 
there is a tr^in of reflection, connecting it with their peculiar 
calling, and bringing it within the beaten and consecrated 
circle. Every hour, unless they guard against it, hastens 
. the process, which threatens to cut them off, and insulate 
them from the great interests of humanity, and to make them 
wholly professional. 

*' Still o*er those scenes their memory wskes» 

" And fondly broods whh miser care ; 

" Time but the impression stronger mftkes ; 

'' Ai streams their cbftonels dteper wear. 
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§r 1 50 Of the secondary law of co-ezisten t emotion. 
A third secondiary law ie co-existent emotion.— —It may 
be stated in other words as follows ; The probability, that 
our mental states will be recalled by the general laws, will 
in part depend on the depth of feeling, the degree of interest, 
which accompanied the originapl experience of them. 

Why are bright objects more readily recalled than faint 
or obscure ? It is not merely because they occupied more 
distinctly our perception, but because they more engaged our 
attention and interested us, the natural consequence of that 
greater distinctness. Why do those events in our personal 
history^ which were accompanied' with great joys and sor- 
rows, stand out like pyramids in our past life,' distinct to the 
eye, and immovable in their position, while others have \^en 
swept away, and cannot be found ? Merely because there 
were joy and sorrow in the one case, and not at all, or only 
in a slight degree, in the other ; because the sensitive part 
of our nature combined itself with the intellectual ; the 
Heart gave activity to the operations of the Understanding. 

We learn from the Bible that the Jews, in their state of 
exile, could not forget Jerusalem, the beloved and beautiful 
City. And why not ? How djd it happen, that in their Capi. 
tivity they sat down by the rivers of Babylon, wept when 
they remembered Zion, and hung their harps on the willows ? 
It was because Jerusalem was not only an object of thought, 
but of feeling. They had not only known her gates and 
fountains, her pleasant dwetling-places and temples, but had 
loved them. The Holy City was not a lifeless abstraction of 
the head ; but a sacred and delightful image, engraven in 
the heart. And hence it was, that, in their solitude and sor- 
row, she arose and shone before them so distinctly, *^ the 
morning star of memory.'' 

§. 151. Original difference in the mental constitution . 

The fourth and last secondary law of association is oaioi- 

NAL DirrERENCK IN THE MENTAL CONSTITUTION.— —This LaW, 

it will be noticed, is expressed in the most general terms ; 
and is to be considered, therefore, as applicable both to the 
Intellectual and the Sensitive part of man. It requires ac- 
cordingly to be contemplated in two distinct points of view.' 
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The law of origiaal difference ia the mental cooBtitiitiiM: 
ia applicable, in the first place, to the Intellect, properly 
and distinctively so called ; in other words to the comparing, 
judging, and reasoning part of the soul. That there are dif- 
ferences in men intellectually, it isjireaumed will hardly be 
doubted, although this difference is perceptible in different 
degrees, and in some cases hardly perceptible at all. And 
these original or constitutional peculiarities reach aad affect 
the associating prinqiple, as well as other departm eats of in- 
tellectual action. The associations of the great mass of maih 
kind, (perhaps it may be entirely owing in some cases to the 
accidental circumstance of a want of education and intellec- 
tual developement,) appear to run exclusively in the channel 
of Contiguity in time and place. They contemplate objects 
in tneir nearness and distance, in their familiar and outward 
exhibitions, without examining closely into analogies and dif- 
ferences, or considering them in the important relation of 
cause and effect. But not unfrequently we find persons, 
whose minds are differently constructed, who exhibit a high- 
er order of perception. But even in these cases,- we some- 
times detect a striking difference in the application of their 
intellectual powers. One person, for instance, has from 
childhood exhibited a remarkable command of the rdatioos 
and combinations of numbers ; another exhibits in like mas- 
ner an uncommon perception of uses, adaptations, and pow- 
ders, as they are brought together, and set to work in the 
mechanic arts ; another has the power of generalizing in an 
uncommon degree, and having obtained possession of a prin- 
ciple ia a particular case, which may appear to others per- 
fectly and irretrievably insulated, he at once extends it to 
hundreds and thousands of other cases. In^ no one of these 
instances does the Associating power operate in precisely 
the same way, but exhibits in each a new aspect or phasts 
of action. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to delay here, for the purpose 
of confirming what has now been said, by a reference to the 
history of individuals. A slight acquaintance with literary 
history will show, that diversities of intellect, such as have 
been alluded to, and founded too in a great degree on pecu- 
liarities of the associating principle, have been frequent. 
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How often had the ha&bandman seen the apple fall to the 
ground without even asking for the cause ? But when New- 
ton saw the fall of an apple, he not only asked for the cause, 
but having conjectured it, he at once perceived its applica- 
bility to every thing in like circumstances around him, to all 
the descending bodies on the earth's sOrface. And this was 
not all. Immediately expanding the operations of the prin- 
ciple, which he bad detected, from the surface of the earth 
to the stars of heaven, he showed its u^niverSality, and prov- 
ed, that the most distant planet is controlled by the same 
great law, which regulates the particles of dust beneath out 
feet. Here was a mind, not merely great by toil, but con- 
stitutionally great and inventive ; a mind, which was regii* 
lated in its action, not by the law of mere contiguity in time 
and place, but by the more^efTective associating principle of 
Analogy, and of Cause and Effect. 

§• 152. Tiie foregoing law as applicable to the senaibilities. 

The law under consideration holds good,' in the. sEconb 
place, in respect to original differences of emotion and pas- 
sion, or, as it is more commonly expressed, of disposition. 
It will help to make us understood, if we allude briefly, in 
this part of the subject, to two different classes of persons. 
One of the descriptions of men, which we have now in view, 
is composed of those, for such are undoubtedly to be found, 
who are of a pensive and melancholy turn. From their ear- 
liest life they have shown a fondness for seclusion, in order 
that they might either commune with the secrets of their 
own hearts, or hold intercourse, undisturbed by others, with 
whatever of impressiveness and sublimity is to be found in 
the works of nature. The other class are naturally of a live- 
ly and cheerful temperament. If they delight in nature, it 
is not in solitude, but in the company of others. While they 
seldom throw open their hearts for the admission of trotibled 
thoughts, they oppose no obstacle to the entrance of the 
sweet beams of peace and joy and hope. 

Now it is beyond question that the primary laws of asso- 
ciation are influenced by the constitutional tendencies; mani- 
fest in these two classes of persons ; that is to say, in the 
min^s of two individuals, the one of a cheerful, the other of 
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a melancholy or gloomy, disposition, the trains of thought 
will be very different. This difference is finely illustrated is 
those, beautiful poems of Milton, l^allegro and il penseroso. 
L'allegro or the cheerful man finds pleasure and cheerful- 
ness in every object which he beholdSf The great sun puti 
on his amber light, the mower whets his scythe, the mi!k 
maid sings, 

" And every ihepherd tells his tale 
" Under the hawthorn in the dale. . 

But the man of a melancholy disposition^ il pevseroio, 
chooses^ the evening for his walk, as most suitable to the 
temper of his mind ; he listens from some lonely hillock to 
the distant curfew, and loves to hear the song of that ''sweet 
bird, 

•^ " That shan'flt the noi^e of folly, 

'' Most musical, most melancholy. 

Further ; — Our trains of suggested thoughts will be oiod- 
ified by those temporary feelings, which may be regarded, 
as exceptions to the more general character of our disposi- 
tions. The cheerful man is not always cheerful, nor is the 
melancholy man at all times equally sober and contemplative. 
They are known to exchange characters for short periods, 
sometimeaincpnsequence of good or ill health, or of happy 
or adverse fortune, and sometimes, for causes which cannot 
be easily explained- So that our mental states will be found 
to follow each other with a succession, varying not only with 
the general character of our temper and dispositions, bat 
with the transitory emotions of the day or hour. 

All the laws of association may properly be givep here in 
a condensed view. The primary or general laws are rrsem- 
BLANCB, CONTRAST, CONTIGUITY in time and place, and cause 
and EFFECT. Those circumstances, which are found partic- 
ularly to modify and control the action of these, are termed 
SECONDARY laws, and are as follows. Lapse of time« Repetitioa 
or habit, Co-existent feeling, and Constitutional difference in 
mental character. 
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^. 153. Remarks OD the general tiature of memory. . 

Iir the further prosecution of our eubject, we naturally 
proceed from Association to the examination of the Nfemory, 
inasmuch as the latter necessarily implies the antecedent ex^ 
istence of the former, and in its very nature is diosely allied 
to it. In reference to the great question of the Origin of hu- 
man Knowledge, the Memory, as has already been intimated, 
is to be considered a source of knowledge, rather in its con- 
nection with other mental susceptibilities, than in itself. It 
does not appear, how we could form any abstract ideas, bas- 
ed upon a knowledge of objects and classes of objects, with- 
out the aid of memory ; and it is well known, that its pres- 
ence and action is essentially involved in all the exercises of 
the reasoning power and of the imagination. Without delay- 
ing, however, on its connection with tbe origin of knowledge, 
we shall proceed to consider the susceptibility itself, both in 
its general nature, and in some of its peculiarities. 

Memory is that power or susceptibility of the mind, by 
which those conceptions are originated, which are modified 
by a perception of the relation of j)ast time. Accordingly it 
is not a simple, but complex action of the intellectual princi- 
ple, implying, (1) a conception of the object^ (2) a perception 
of the relation of priority in its existence. That is, we not 
only have a conception of the object, but this conception is 
attended with the conviction, that it underwent the exami- 
nation of our senses, or was, in some way, perceived by us 
at some former period. 
21 
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When we imagine, that we stand in the m\6st of a for- 
est, or on the top of a mountain, but remain safe all the! while 
at our own fireside, these pleasing ideas of woods, and of 
skies painted over us, and of plains under our feet, are mere 
conceptions. But when with these insulated conceptions, 
we connect the relation of time ; "hnd they gleam apon oar 
souls, as the woods, plains, and mountains of our youthful 
days ; then those intellectual states, which were before mere 
conceptions, become remembrances. And the power, which 
the mind possesses of originating these latter complex states, 
is what usually goes under the name of the power or faculty 

of MEMORY. ' 

§. 154. Of memory u a ground or law of belief. 

Memory, as explained in the preceding section, is a ground 
or law of Belief. So far as we have no particular reason to 
doubt, that the sensations and perceptions in any given case 
are correctly reported in the remembrance, the latter con- 
trols our belief, and actions not less than those antecedent 
states of mind, on which it is founded. Such is the ooDstito- 
tion of the human mind.— ^-It will be noticed, that, in assert- 
ing the natural dependence of belief on memory, we guard it 
by an express llmitatipn. It is only when we have ao reason 
to doubt of our antecedent experiences being correctly report- 
ed in the remembrances, that our reliance on them is of the 
highest kind. * 

Every man knows from a species of internal feeling, wheth- 
er there be grounds for doubting his memory in any partico- 
lar case or not ; for the same Consciousness, which gives 
him a knowledge of the fact of memory, gives him a knoivi- 
edge of the degree also, in which it exists ; vhs, whether in a 
high degree or low, whether distinct or obscure. If it be 
the fact that he finds reason for suspecting its reports, his re- 
liance will either be diminished in proportion to this suspi- 
cion, or he will take means, if he be able to, to remove the 
grounds of such suspicion. 

It cannot reasonably be anticipated, that any objection 
will be made to the doctrine of a reliance on memory, with 
the limitation which has now been mentioned. Without 
such reliance, our situation would be no better at least, than 
if we had been framed with an utter inability to rely on the 
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Senses or on Testimony ; we could hardly sustain an exist- 
ence ; we certainly could not derive any thing in aid of that 
existence from the experience of the past, 

§• 155. Of difT^renceB in the strength of memory. 

The ability to remember is the common privilege of all, 
and, generally speaking, it is possessed in nearly eqnal de- 
grees. To each one there is given a sufficient readiness in 
this respect ; his power of remembrance is such, as to an- 
swer all the drdinary purposes of life. But, although there 
is in general a nearly equal distribution of this power, we 
find a few instances of great weakness^ and other instances 
of great strength of memory. 

It is related by Seneca of the Roman orator Hortensius, 
that, after sitting a whoJe day at a public sale, he gave an 
account from memory, in the evening, of all things sold, with 
the prices and the names of the purchasers, and this account, 
when compared with what had been taken in writing by a 
notary, was found to be exact in every particular. 

The following is an instance of strength of memory some- 
what remarkable. ^An Englishman, at a certain time, 

came to Frederic the Great of Prussia, for the express pur- 
pose of giving him an exhibition of his power of rebollection. 
Frederic sent for Voltaire* who read to the king a pretty 
long poem which he had just finished. The Englishman 
was present, and was in such a position, that he .could hear 
every word of the poem ; but was concealed from Voltaire's 
notice. After the reading of the poem was finished, Frede- 
ric observed to the author, that the production could not be 
an original one ; as there was a foreigQ gentleman present, 
who could recite every word of it. Voltaire listened with 
amazement to the atranger, as he repeated word for word, 
the poem, which h^ had been at so much pains In composii^; 
and giving way to a momentary freak of passion, he tore the 
manuscript in pieces. A statement was then made to him of 
the circumstances, under which the Englishman became ac- 
quainted with his poem, which had the effect to mitigate his 
anger, and he was very willing to do penance for the sudden- 
ness of his passion, by copying down the work from a second 
repetition of it by the stranger, who was able to go through 
with it, as before. 
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A considerable number of instances of this description arc 
found in the recorded accounts of various individuals, but 
they must be considered as exceptions to the general features 
of the human mind, the existence of which it is difficult to ex- 
plain on any known principles. They are probably orig-inal 
and constitutional traits ; and if such be the case, they ne- 
cessarily preclude any explanation, further than what is in- 
volved in the mere statement of that fact. There are, how- 
ever, some diversities and peculiarities of memory, less strik- 
ing perhaps, than those just referred to, which admit a more 
detailed notice. 

§. 156. Of circumstaDtial memory, or that species of memory, which is 
based on the relations of contiguity in time and place. 

There is a species of- memory, more than usually obvious 
and outward in its character, which is based essentially upon 
the relations of Contiguity in time and place.— ^In the ex- 
planation of this form or species of memory, it may be prop- 
er to recur a moment to the explanations on the general na- 
ture of memory) which have already been given. It will be 
kept in mind, that our remembrances are merely conceptions, 
modified by a perception of the relation of past time. Re- 
moving, then, the modification of past time, and the remain- 
ing element of our remembrances will be conceptions merely. 
Our conceptions, it is obvious, cannot be called up by a mere 
voluntary effort, because to will the existence of a concep- 
tion necessarily implies the actual existence of the concep- 
tion already in the mind. They arise in the mind, therefore, 
in obedience to the influence of some of those principles of 
ASSOCIATION, whioh^ have already been considered. And 
Memory, accordingly, will assume a peculiarity of aspect, 
corresponding to the associating principle which predonii- 
it^tes. If it be based, for instance, on the law of Contiguity, 
as it will deal chiefly with mere facts, and their outward in- 
cidents and circumstances without entering deeply into their 
interior nature, it will be what may be described, not mere- 
ly as an obvious and practical, but, in particular, as a dreum^ 
iUudiM memory. If it be based chiefly on the other princi- 
ples, it may be expected to exhibit a less easy and flexible, a 
less minute and specific, but a more philosophical character. 
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That species of memory, which is founded chieJSy on the 
aw^ of contiguity, and-which is distinguished by its specifical- 
leas or circumstantiality, will be found to preyai* . especially 
Linong' uneducated people, not merely artisans and other Ja- 
loring* classes ; but among ail those, in whatever situation of 
ife, who have either not possessed, or possessing have not 
^oiployed the means of intellectual Qulture. Every one roust 
^ave recollected instances of the great readiness, exhibit- 
id by these persons, in their recollection of facts, places, 
times, names, specific arrangements in dress and in buildings, 
traditions, and local incidents. In their narrations, for in- 
stance, of what has come within their knowledge, they will 
in general he found to specify the time of events ; not mere- 
ly ah indefinite or approximated time ; but the identical year, 
and month, and dayv and hour. . In their description of per- 
sons and places, and in their account of th^ dres0 and equi- 
page of persons and of the localities and incidents of places, 
they are found to be no less particular. , .. 

§. 157. Illustrations of 8[^ecifie or circumstantial memory. 

The great masters of human nature, (Shakspeare among 
others,) have occasionally indicated their knowledge of this 
species of memory. Mrs. Quickly, in reminding FalstafT of 
his promise of marriage, discovers her readiness of recollec- 
tion in the specification of the great variety of circumstances, 
under which the promise was made. Her recollection in the 
case was not a mere general remembrance of the splitary 
fact, but was in the manner of a witness ia a court of 

justice, circumstantial. i' Thou didst swear to me on a 

parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the 
round table, by a sea-coal jfire, on Wednesday iii Whitsua 
week, when the prince broke thy head for likening him to a 
singing man of Windsor."—; — The coachnian in Cornelius 
Scriblerus gives an account of what he had seen in 
Bear-garden ; — " Two men fought for a prize ; one . was a 
fair man, ^ sergeant in the guards ; the other black, a butch- 
er ; the sergeant had red trousers, the butcher blue ; they 
fought upon a stage about four o'clock, and the sergeant 
wounded the butcher in the leg." 



\ 
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$. 156. Of philoiophic memory, or that ipeoiM of memory which is bued 
on other relations than those of contiguity. 

There is another species of memory, clearly distinguisha- 
ble from the circumstantial memory, which may be descnb* 
ed as the Philosophic. This form of memory, relying but 
seldom, on the aids of mere Contiguity, is sustained chiefly 
by the relations of Resemblance, Contrast, and Cause and 
Effect. The circumstantial memory, which deals aintost ex- 
clusively with minute particulars, and especially with those 
which are accessible by, the outward senses, admirably ao« 
swers the purpose of those persons, in whom it is commooly 
found. But mere contiguity in time and place, which is al- 
most the sole principle, that binds together ^acts and evessta 
in the recollection of those, whose powers are but imperfect- 
ly developed, possesses comparatively little value in the esti- 
mation of the philosopher. He looks more deeply into the 
nature of things. Bestowing but slight attention on what is 
purely outward and incidental, he detects with a discrimina- 
ting eye the analogies and oppositions, the causes and oob- 
iequences of events. It would seem, that the celebrated 
Montaigne was destitute, perhaps in a more than ooromoo 
degeee, of that form of reminiscence, which we have propos- 
ed to designate as the circumstantial memory. He says on 
a certain occasion of himself, ^' I am forced to call my ser- 
vants by the names of their employments, or of the countries, 
where they wefe born, for 1 can hardly remember their prop- 
er names ; and if I should live long, I question whether I 
should remember my own name.'' But it does not appear, 
notwithstanding his inability to remember names and insuls- 
ted facts, especially if they ylated to the occurrences of com- 
mon life, that he had much reason to complain of an absolute 
want of memory . His writings indicate his cast of mind, 
that he was reflective and speculative ; and he expressly 
gives us to understand, that he was much more interested in 
the study of the principles of human nature, than of oat- 
ward objects. Accordingly the result was such, as might be 
expected, that his memory was rather philosophical, than 
drcumstantial ; and more tenacious of general principles, 
than of specific facts. 
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§. 159, DiuBtratioiii of pfailoaophie memory. 
A man, whose perceptions are naturally philosophic, an4 
vrbose remembrances consequently take the same turn, may 
not be able to make so rapid and striking advances in all 
branches of knowledge, as a person of a different intellectual 
bias. Almost every department of science presents itself to 
the student's notice uqder two forms, the practical and theo- 
retical ; its facts and its rules of proceeding on the one hand, 
and its principles on the other. The circumstantial memory 
rapidly embraces the practical part, sei2dng its facts and 
enunciating its Irqles, with a promptness of movement and a 
show of power, which throws the philosophic memory quite 
into the shade. But it is otherwise, when they advance into 
the less obvious i^nd showy, but more fertile region of analo* 

giesjclasaification, and principles. On this topic Mr. Stewr 

art has some pertinent remarks. ^' A man destitute of genius, 
[that is to say, in this connection, of a naturally philosophic 
turn of mind,] may, with, little effort, treasure up in his mem* 
ory a number of particulars in chemistry, or natural history, 
which he refers to no principle, and from which he deduces 
no conclusion ; and from his facility in acquiring this stock of 
information, may flatter himself with the belief, that he pos- 
sesses a natural taste for these branches of knowledge. Bat 
they, who are really destined to extend the boundaries of 
science, when they first enter on new pursuits, feel their at- 
tention distracted, and their memory overloaded with facts, 
among which they can trace no relation, and are sometimes 
apt to despair entirely of their future progress. In due time, 
however, their superiority appears, and arises in part from 
that very dissatisfaction which they at first experienced, and 
whioh doed not cease to stimulate their inquiries, till they 
are enabled to trace, amidst a chaos of apparently unconn^ec- 
ted materials, that simplicity and beauty which always char- 
acterize the operations of nature." 

§. 160. Of that species of memory called intentional recollection. 

There is a species or exercise of the memory, known as 
INTENTIONAL RECOLLECTION, the explanation of which renders 
it proper briefly to recur again to the nature of memory in 
general. The definition of memort, which has been given. 
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is, that it 18 the power or susceptibility of the tnin^i by i^hlch 
Ihose conceptiolis are originated, which are modified by the 
perception of the relation of past time. 'This definition ne- 
cessarily resolves memory, in a considerable degree at least, 
into Association. But it will be recollected, that our trains 
of associated thought are not, in the strict sense, Toluntarr ; 
that is,' are not directly under the control of the will- They 
come and depart, (we speak now exclusively of their or%«i0- 
Hon^) without its being possible for us to ez^cise any thing 
more, than an indirect power over them. It follows from 
these facts, that our remembrances also, which may be re- 
garded in part as merely associated trains, are not9 i^ the 
strict sense, voluntary ; or^ in other words it is impossible 
for us to remember in consequence of merely choosing* to re- 
member. To will or io choose to remember anything im- 
plies, that the thing iii question is already in the mind ; and 
hence there is not only an impossibility resulting from the 
nature of the mind, but also an absurdity, in the idea of call- 
ing up thought by a mere direct volition. Our chief power, 
therefore, in quickening and strengthening the memory, wil! 
be fouifd to consist in our skill in applying and modifyingthe 
various principles or laws of association. And this brings us 
to an explanation of what is called intentional hemorf or 

RECOLLECTION, 

* • §. 161, Nature of lotentional recollection. 
Whenever we put forth an exercise of intentional memo- 
ry, or make a formal attempt to remember some circumstance, 
it is evident, that the event in general, of which the circum- 
stance when recalled will be found to be a part, must have 
pireviously been an object of attention. That is, we remem- 
ber the great outlines of some story, but cannot in the first 
instance, give a complete account of it, which we wish»to do. 
We make an effort to recall tlie circiimstances not remember- 
ed in two ways. We may, in the ^r5< place, form different 

suppositions, and see. which agrees best with the general out- 
lines ; the general features or outlines of the subject being 
detained before us, with a considerable degree of permanen- 
cy, by means of some feeling of desire or interest. This 
method of restoring thoughts is rather an inference of rea- 
soning, than a genuine exercise of memory. 
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We may, in the sectmd place, merely dday upon those 
thoughts, which we already hold possession of; and revolve 
them in our minds ; until, aided by some principle of associa* 
tion, we are able to lay hold of the particular ideas, f<ir which 
we were searching. Thus, when we endeavor to recite 
what we had previously committed to memory, but are at a 
loss for a particular passage ; we repeat, a number of times, 
the concluding words of the preceding sentence. In this way, 
the seatence, which was forgotten, is very frequently recalled. 

'§. 163. Instance illuBtrative of the precediog statements. 

The subject of the preceding section will perhaps be more 
distinctly understood, in connection with the following illus- 
tration. Dr. Beattie informs us, that he was himself acquain- 
ted with a clergyman, who, on being attacked with a fit of 
apoplexy, was found to have fprgotten all the transactions of 
the four years immediately preceding the attack. And yet 
he remembered as well as ever what had happened before 
that period. The newspapers, which were printed during 
the period mentioned, were read with interest, and afforded 
him a great deal of amusement, being entirely new to him. 
It is further, stated, that this individual recovered by degrees 
all he had lost ; so as after a while to have nearly or quite 
as full a remembrance of that period, as others. In this in- 
stance the power of the principles of association appears to 
have been at first completely prostrated by the disease, with- 
out any prospect of their being again brought into action, ex- 
cept by some assistance afforded them. This assistance, nO 
doubt, was conversation, the. renewed notice of various ex- 
ternal objects addressed to the senses,^ and reading. By 
reading old newspapers and by' conversation, in particular, he 
occasionally fell upon ideas, which he had not only been pos- 
sessed of before, but which had been associated with other 
ideas, forming originally distinct and condensed trains of 

thought. And thus whole series were restored. Other 

series again were recovered by applying the methods of in- 
tentional RECOLLECTION ; that is, by forming suppositions 
and comparing them with the ideas already recovered, or by 
voluntarily delayiogupon and revolving in mind such trains 
as were restored, and thus rousing up others. Such, we can 
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hardly doubt to have been, in the main, the process; by whidi 
the person, of whom we are speaking, recovered the knowl- 
edge he had lost. 

These views, in addition to what has now been said, maj 
be illustrated also by what we sometimes observe in old mea 
Question them as to the events of early life ; and at timei 
they will be unable to give any answer whatever. But whei- 
ever you mention some prominent incident of their youDg 
days, or perhaps some friend, on whom many associations 
have gathered, it will often be found, that their memory re- 
vives, and that they are able to state many things, ia respect 
to which they were previously silent. 

§. 16S. Marks of a good memory. 

The great purpose, to which the faculty of memory is 
subservient, is, to enable us to retain the knowledge, which 
we have from our experiences, for future use. The promi- 
nent marks of a good memory, therefore, are these two, vis, 
tenacity in retaining ideas, and readiness in bringing them 
forward on necessary occasions. 

First ; of tenacity, or power of retaining ideas. — The im- 
pressions, which are made on some minds, are durable. 
They are like channels worn away in stone, and names en- 
graven in monumental marble, which defy the operation of 
the ordinary causes of decay, and withstand even the defa- 
cing touch of time. But other memories, which at first seem- 
ed to grasp as much, are destitute of this power of retention. 
The inscriptions made upon them, are like characters writ- 
ten on the sand, which the first breath of wind covers over, 
or like figures on a bank of snow, which the sun shines upon, 
and melts. The inferiority of the latter description of memo- 
ry to the former must be obvious ; so much so as to require 
no comment. A memory, whose power of retaining is great- 
ly diminished, of course loses a great part of its value. 

Second ; of readiness or facility in bringing forward wbat 

is remembered. Some persons, who cannot be supposed 

to be deficient in tenacity of remembrance, appear to fail, in 
a confident and prompt command of what they remember. 
Some mistake has been committed in the arrangement of 
their knowledge ; there has been some defect in the mental 
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discipline ; or for some other cause, whatevet it may be, 
they often dispover perplejiity, and remember slowly and 
indistinctly. This is a great practical evil, which not only 
ought to be, but which can, in a great degree, be guarded 
against. 

It is true, that so great readiness of memory cannot ra- 
tionally, be expected in men of philosophic minds as others ; 
for the reason that they pay but little or no attention to par- 
ticular facts, except for the purpose of deducing from them 
general principles. But it is no less true, that, when this 
want of readiness is such as to cause a considerable degree 
of perplexity, it must be regarded a great mental defect. 
And for the same reason a prompt command of knowledge is 
to be regarded a mental excellence. 

§. 164. Direct! ODB or rules for the improyement of the memory. 

In whatever point of view the memory may be contem- 
plated, it must be admitted, that it is a faculty always secur- 
ing to us inestimable benefits. For the purpose of securing 
the most effident action of this valuable faculty, and particu- 
larly that tenacity and readiness, which have beien spoken 
of, the following directions may be found worthy of attention. 

(I.) — J^evtT ht iotisfied with a partial arhalf-aequaintanee with 

things. There is no less a tendenoy to intellectual, than to 

bodily inactivity ; students, in order to avoid intellectual toil, 
are too much inclined to pfiss on in a hurried and careless 
manner. This is injurious to the memory. ^'Nothing, (says 
Dugald Stewart,) has such a tendency to weaken, not only 
the powers of invention, but the intellectual powers in gener* 
al, as a habit of extensive and various reading without re- 
flection.'' Always make it a rule fully to understand what is 
gone over. Those who are determined to grap[de with the 
subject in hand^ whatever may be its nature, and to become 
master of it, soon feel a great interest ; truths, which were 
at first obscure, become clear and familiar. The consequence 
of this increased clearness and interest is an increase of at- 
tention ; and the natural result of this is, that the truths are 
very strongly fixed in the memory. 

(II.) — We are to refer our knowUdgej as much OifoMiU^ to gener- 
al principUe. To refer our knowledge to general principles 
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is to classifyAit ; and this is perhaps the best i;node of classifi- 
cation. If a lawyer or merchant were to throw all their pa- 
pers together promiso^iowsly, they could not calculate flc 
much readiness in finding what they might at any time warn 
If a man of letters were to record in a common-place bookal 
the ideas and facts which occurred to him, without any 
method, he would experience the greatest difficulty in apply- 
ing them to use- If is the same with a memory, where there 
is no classification. Whoever fixes upon some general prin- 
ciple, whether pohtical, literary, of philosophical, and collects 
facts in illiYstration of it, will find no difficulty in remember- 
ing them, however numerous ; when without such genera! 
principles the recollection of them would have been extreme- 
ly burdensome. 

(III.) — Consider the nature of the study ^ and make use of tkm 

helps^ which are thus afforded. This rule may be illustrated 

by the mention of some departments of science. Thus, io 
acquiring a knowledge of geography, the study is to be par- 
sued as much as possible, with the aid of good globes, chartss 
and maps. It requires a great effi)rt of memory, and gene^ 
ally an unsuccessful one, to recollect the relative extent and 
situation of places, the numerous physical and political divi- 
sions of the earth from .the book: The advantages of study- 
ing geography with maps, globes, &c. are two. (1) — ^The 
form, relative situation, and extent of countries become, in 
this case, ideas, or rather conceptions of sight ; such ooncefK 
tions, (§; 69,) are very vivid, and are more easily called to 
remembrance, than others. 

(2) Our remembrances are assisted by the law of oontigni- 
ty in place, (§. 145,) which is known to be orie of the most 
efficient aids. When we have once, from having a map or 
globe before us, formed an acquaintance with the general 
visible appearance of an island, a gulf, an ocean, or a conti- 
nent, nothing is more easy than to remember the subordinate 
divisions or parts. Whenever we have examined, and fixed 
in our minds the general appearance or outlines of a particu- 
lar country, we do not easily forget the situation of those 
countries, which are contiguous. 

We find another illustration of this rule in the reading of 
history. There is such a multitude of facts in historical 
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writings^ that to endeavor to remember them all is fruitless ; 
and if it could be done, would be of very small advantage. 
Hencev in reading the history of any country, fix upon two 
or three of the most interesting epochs ; make them the sub- 
ject of particular attention ; learn the spirit of the age, and 
the private life and fortunes of prominent individuals ; in a 
word, study these periods not only as annalists, but as phi- 
losophers. When they are thus studied, the mind can hard- 
ly fail to retain them ; they will be a sort of landmarks ; and 
all the other events in the history of the country, before and 
afterwards, will naturally arrange themselves in reference to 
them. The memory will strongly seize the prominent peri- 
ods, in consequence of the great interest' felt in them ; and 
the less important parts of thd history of the co&ntry will be 
likely to be retained, so far as is necessary, by the aid of the 
principle of contiguity, and without giving them* great atten- 
tion. Further, historical charts or genealogical trees of 

history are of some assistance fpr a similar reason, that maps, 
globes, &c. are in geography. 

This rule for strengthening the memory will apply also to 

the more abstract sciences. " In every science, (says 

Stewart, Elements, ch. vi. §. 3,) th% ideas, about which it is 
peculiarly conversant, are connected together by some asso- 
ciating principle ; in one science, for instance, by associations 
founded on the relation of cause and effect ; in another, by 
the associations founded on the necessary relations of math- 
ematical truths.'* 

§. 165. Further directions for the improvement of the memory. 

(IV.) The order^ in which things are laid up in the memory^ 

should be the order of nature. In nature every thing has its 

appropriate place, connections, and relations. Nothing is 
insulated, and wholly cut off, as it were, from every thing 
else ; but whatever esists or takes place falls naturally into 
its allotted position within the great sphere of creation and 
events. Hence the rule, that knowledge, as far forth as pos- 
sible, should exist mentally or subjectively in the same order 
as the corresponding objective reality exists. The laws of 
the mind will be found in their operation to act in harmony 
with the laws of external nature. They are, in some sense, 
the counterparts of each other. We might illustrate the 
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beDefitflof the application of this rule by referring to almost 
any well digested scientific article, historical narration, po- 
em, &c. But perhaps its full import will be more readily ud- 
derstood by an instance of its utter violation. 

A person was one day boasting, in the presence of Foote 
the comedian, of th^ wonderful facility, with which he oouid 
commit any thing to memory, when the modern Aristopha- 
nes said he w'ould write down a dozen lines in prose, which he 
could not commit to memory in as many minutes. The man 
of great memory accepted the challenge ; a wager was laid, 
and Foote produced the following. — ^^ So she went into the 
garden, to cut a cabbage-leaf to make an apple-pie ; and at 
^e same time a great she-bear, coming up the street, pq» 
its head into'the shop. What, no soap ? So he died, and 
. she very imprudently married the barber ; and* there were 
present the Piciniunies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, 
and the grand Panjandrum himself, with the little round bat- 
ton at the top ; and they all fell to playing catch aa catch 
can, till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their boots." 
— The story adds that Foote won the wager. And it is veiy 
evident, that statements of this description, utterly disregard- 
ing the order of nature and events, must defy , if carried to snj 
great length, the strongest memory. 

(V.) The fnemofy may be etrengthened by exercise. Our 

minds, when left to sloth and inactivity, lose their vigor ; 
but when they are kept in exercise, and, after performing 
what was before them, are tasked with new requisitions, it 
is not easy to assign limits to their ability. This seems to 
be a general and ultimate law of our nature. It is applicable 
equally to every original susceptibility, and to every combi- 
nation of mental action. In repeated instances we have had 
occasion to refer to its results, both on the body and the 
mitid. The power of perception is found to acquire strength 
and acuteness by exercise. There are habits of conception 
and of association, as well as of perception ; and we shall be 
able to detect the existence and operation of the same great 
principle, when we come to speak of reasoning, imagination, 
&c. As this principle applies equally to the memory, we are 
able to secure its beneficial results, by practising that repe- 
tition or exercise, on which they are founded. 
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§• 166. Of observance of the trutfi in connection with menHory. 
Another help to the memory, which has seldom been no- 
ticed, and certainly not so much as its importance demands, 

is the conscientious and strict observance of the truth. It 

will be found on inquiry, that those, who are scrupulous in 
this respect, will be more prompt and exact in their recollec- 
tions, within the sphere of what they undertake to remem- 
ber, than others. A man of this description may pos9ibly 
not remember so much as others , for the same conscientious- 
ness, which is the basis of his veracity, would instinctively 
teach him to reject from his intellectual store-bouse a great 
deal of worthless trash. But within Xhe limits, which for 
good reasons undoubtedly he sets to his recollections, he will 
be much more exact, much more to be relied on, provided 
there is no original or constitutional ground of difference. It 
has been suggested in regard to Dr. Johnson, that his rigid 
attention to veracity, his conscientious determination to be 
exact in his statements, was the reason, in a considerable 
degree, that his memory was so remarkably tenacious and 
minute. And the suggestion is based in sound philosophy. 
If a man's deep and conscientious regard for the truth be 
such, that he cannot consistently with the requisitions of his 
moral nature, repeat to others mere vaguenesses and uncer- 
tainties, he will naturally give such strict and serious atten- 
tion to the present objects of inquiry and knowledge, that 
they will remain in his memory afterwards with remarkable 
distinctness and permanency. 
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DURATION OF MEMORY. 



§. 16T. Restoration of thoughts and feelings supposed to be forgottea. 

Before quitting the subject of Memory, there is another 
point of view, not wholly wanting in interest, in which it » I 
susceptible of being considered ; and that is the permanency 
.or duration of its power to call up its past experiences. It is I 
said to have been an opinion of Lord Bacon, that no thoughts . 
are lost, that they continue virtually to exist, and that the 
soul possesses within itself laws, which, whenever full; 
brought into action, will be found capable of producing the 
prompt and perfect restoration of the collected acts and feel- 
ings of its whole past existence. 

This opinion, which other able writers have fallen ia 
with, is clearly worthy of examination, especially when we 
consider, that it has a practical bearing, and involves impor- 
tant moral and religious consequences. Some one will p€^ 
haps inquire, is it possible, is it in the nature of things, that 
we should be able to recall the millions of little acts and feel- 
ings, which have transpired in the whole course of our lives? 
Let such an inquirer be induced to consider, in the first place, 
that the memory has its fixed laws, in virtue of which the 
mental exercises are recalled ; and that there can be found 
no direct and satisfactory proof of such laws ever wholly 
ceasing to exist. That the operation of those laws appears 
to be weakened, and is in fact weakened, by lapse of time, i^ 
admitted ; but while the frequency, promptness, and strength 
of their action may be diminished in any assignable degree^ 
the laws themselves yet remain. This is the view of the 
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mbject, which at first obviously and plainly presents itself; 
md we may .venture to add, is recommended by common ex- 
perience. . , . 

It is known to every one, that thoughts and feelings 
)ometinf>e8 unexpectedly recur, which had slumbered in for- 
^etfulness for years. Days and months and years have roll- 
ed on ; new scenes and situations occupy us ; and all we felt 
ind saw and experienced in those farmer days and years ap- 
>ears to be clothed in impenetrable darkness. But suddenly 
some unexpected event, the sight of a waterfall, of a forest > 
3f a house, a peculiarly pleasant or gloomy day, a mere 
change of countenance, a word, almost ai)y thing we can im- 
BLgine, arouses the soul and gives a new and vigorous turn to 
its meditations. At such a moment we are astonished at the 
Qovel revelations which are made, the recollections which 
are called forth, the resurrections of withered hopes and per- 
ished sorrows, of scenes and companionships, that seemed to 
be utterly lost. 

"Lulled in the coantless chambers of the brain, 
"Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chaio. 
"Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 
"Each stamps its image, as the other flies. 

This is perhaps a faint exhibition of that perfect restora- 
tion of thought^ which Bacon and other philosophic minds 
have supposed to be possible. But, if the statement be cor- 
rect, it is undoubtedly one circumstance among others in sup- 
port of that sentiment, although of subordinate weight. 

§. 168. Mental action quickened by influence on the physical system. 

The ability of the mind to restore its past experiences de- 
pends, in some degree, on the state of the physical system. 
It is well known, that there is a connection existing between 
the mind and the body, and that a reciprocal influence is ex- 
ercised. It is undoubtedly true, that the mental action is or- 
dinarily increased or diminished, according as the body is 
more or less affected. And may not the exercise of the laws 
of memory be quickened, as well as the action of other pow- 
ers? While it is admitted, that an influence on the body 
exerts an influence on the mind, may it not be true, that this 
23 
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geherai influence sometimes takes the tmrticul^ shape of ex- 
citifig th0 recollection, and of restoring long^past events ? 

There are various facts, having a bearing on this inquiiy. 
and which seem to show, that such suggestions are not wha- 

ly destitute of foundation^ Itappears, for instance, froc 

the statements of persons, who have been on the point c: 
drowning, but have heen rescued from that situation, that the 
Operations :of their minds were peculiarly quickened. In ihk 
wonderful activity of the mental principle, the whole pas: 
life, with its thousand minute incidents, has almost simolta- 
neously passed before them, nnd been viewed as in a mirror. 
Scenes and situations long gone by, and associates not seen 
for years, and perhaps buried and dissolved in the grare, 
came rushing in upon the field of intellectual vision, in all the 
activity and distinctness of real existence. 

if Buch be the general experience in cases of this kind, it 
confirms a number of important views; placing beyood 
doubt, that there is a connection between the mind and bo- 
dy ; that the mental operation is susceptible of being* quick- 
ened ; and that such increase of action may be attributable, 
in part at least, to an influence on the body. The proximate 
cause of the great acceleration of the intellectual acts, in ca- 
ses of drowning, appears to be, (as will be found to be the 
fact in many other similar cases,) an afiection of the braiiL 
That is to say ; in consequence of the suspension of r^pira- 
tion, the blood is prevented from readily circulating through 
the lungs, and hence becomes accumulated in the brain. It 
would seem, that the blood is never thrown into the braio 
in unusual quantities without being attended with unusual 
mental afiections. 

§. 169. Other instances of quickened mental action and of a rcfltoratios 

of thoughts. 

The doctrine, which has been proposed, that the mental 
action may be quickene4) and that there may be a restora- 
tion or remembrance of all former thoughts and feelings, k 
undoubtedly to be received or rejected in view of facta. The 
only question in this case as in others is, What is truth ? 
And how are we to arrive at the truth ? 

If the facts, which have been referred to, be not enough 
to enable one to form an opinion, there are others of a like 
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tendency, and in a lesB uncertain form. A powerfol disease, 
while at some tifnes it , prostrates the mind, at others impart)si 
to it a more intense action. The foilowiog passage from a 
recent work, (although the .cause of the m^tal excitement, 
in the instance mentioned in it, is 9ot stated,) may properly 

be appealed to in this connection. ^(Past feelings, even 

should they be those of our earliest moments of infancy, nev- 
er cease to be under the influence of the taw of associatioB, 
and they are constantly liable to be renovated, even to the 
latest period of life, although they may be in so faint a state 
as not to be the object nf consciousness. 

It is evident then, that a cause of mental excitement may 
so act upon a sequence of extremely .ffiint feelings, as to ren- 
der ideas, of which the mind had *long been previously un- 
conscious, vivid objects of consciousness. Thus it is record- 
ed of a female in France, that while she was subjected to such 
an influence, the memory of the Armorican language, which 
she had lost since she was a child, suddenly returned.'^* 

§. 170. Effect on the memory of a severe attack of fever. 

We may add here the following account of the mental af- 
fections of an intelligent American traveller. He was travel- 
ling in the State of Illinois, and suffered the common lot of 
visitants from other climates, in being taken down with a bil- 
ious fever. "As very few live, (he remarks,) to record the 

issue of a sickness like mine, and as you have requested me, 
and as I have promised to be particular, I will relate some of 
the circumstances of this disease. And it is in my view de- 
sirable in the bitter agony of such diseases, that more of the 
symptoms, sensations, and sufferings should be recorded than 
have been ; and that others, in similar predicaments, may 
know, that some before them have had sufferings like theirs, 
and have survived them. 

I had had a fever before, and had risen and been dressed 
every day. But in this, with the first day, I was prostrated 
to infantile weakness, and felt with its first attack, that it 
was a thing very different from what I had yet experienced. 
Paroxysms of derangement occurred the third day, and this 
was to me a new state of mind. That state of disease, in 
• Hibbert'8 Philotophy of Apparitions, Ft. IV, Ch. 5. 
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which partial decangement is mixed with a consfdousoes 
generally souiid,* and a sensibility preternaturally excited, I 
should suppose the most distressing of all its* forms. At the 
same time that I was unable to recognize my friends, I was 
infof med, that my memory was mare thati ordinarily exact and reie^ 
ffre, and that I repealed whoh passages in the different lafSgttageL 
wKxeh Iknew^ with entire accuracy. I recited^ withofU losing or mi*- 
placing a wordy a passage of poetry ^ which I could not so repeal of Iff 
I had recovered my AeaftA," &c. * 

§. 171. Appfoval and illustratidns of these views from Coleridge. 

An opinion, favorable to the doctrine of the durability of 
memory, aad the ultimate restoration of thought and feeling, 
is expressed in the BrooRAPHfA Literaria of Coleridge, in an 
article on theLaWs of association. In confirmation of it, the 
writer introduces a statement of certain facts, which became 
known to him in a tour in Germany in 1798, to the folIowiD? 
effect. 

In a Catholic town of Germany, a young woman of four 
or five and twenty, who could neither read nor write, was 
seized with a nervous fever, during which she was incessant- 
ly talking Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, with much pomp and 
distinctness of enunciation. The case attracted much atten- 
tion, and many sentences, which she uttered, being taken 
down by some learned persons present, were found to be co- 
herent and intelligible, each for itself, but with little or no 
connection with each other. Of the Hebrew only a small 
portion could be traced to the Bible ; the remainder was that 
form of Hebrew, which is usually called Rabbinic. Ignorant, 
and simple, and harmless, as this young woman was known 
to be, no one suspected any deception ; and no explanation 
could for a long time be given, although inquiries were made 
for that purpose, in different families, where she had resided, 
as a servant. 

Through the zeal, however, and philosophical spirit of a 
young physician, all the necessary information was in the 
end obtained. The woman was of poor parents, and at nine 
years of age had been kindly taken to be brought up by an 
old Protestant minister, who lived at some distance. He 
* Flint's recolleecions of tbe Valley of the Mississippi, Letter 14. 
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was a very learned man ; being not only a great Hebraist, 
bat acquainted also with Rabbinical writings, the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, Jic. The passages, which had been taken 
down in the delirious ravings of the young woman, were 
found by the physician precisely to agree with passages in 
some books in those languages, which had formerly belong- 
ed to him. But these facts were not a full explanation of the 
oase. It appeared on further inquiry, that the patriarchal 
protestant had been in the habit for many years of walking 
up and down a passage of his house, into which the kitchen 
door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice, out of 
his favorite books. This attracted the notice of the poor 
and ignorant domestic, whom he had taken into his' family ; 
the passages made an impression on her memory ; and al- 
though probably for a long time beyond the reach of her re- 
collection when in health, they were at last vividly restored, 
and were uttered in the way above-mentioned, in conse- 
quence of the feverish state of the physical system ; particu- 
larly of the brain. 

From this instance, and from several others of the same 
kind, which Mr. Coleridge asserts can be brought up, he is 

inclined to educe the following positions or inferences. 

(1) Our thoughts may, for an indefinite time, exist in the 
eame order, in which they existed originally, and in a latent 

or imperceptible state. (2) As a feverish state of the 

brain, (and of coursd any other peculiarity in the bodily con- 
dition,) cannot create thought itself, nor make any approxi- 
mation to it, but can only operate as an excitement or quick- 
ener to the intellectual principle ; it is, therefore, probable, 

that all thoughts are, in themselves, imperishable. (3) In 

order greatly to increase the power of the intellect, he sup- 
poses it would require only a different organization of its ma- 
terial accompaniment. (4) And, therefore, he concludes 

the book of final judgment, which, the Scriptures inform us, 
will at the last day be presented before the individuals of the 
human race, may be no other, than the investment of the 
•soul with a celestial instead of a terreetrial body ; and that 
this may be sufficient to restore the perfect record of the mul- 
titude of its past experiences. He supposes, it may be alto- 
gether consistent with the nature of a living spirit, that hea- 
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ven and earth should sooner pass awaj, than that a single 
act 'or thought should be loosened and *effectually struck off 

from the gn^eat chain of its operations. In givlDg the^ 

conclusions, the exact language of the writer has not .been 
followed, but the statement made will be foudd to g^ve what 
clearly seems to have beeti his meaning. 

§. 173. Application of the principles of this chapter to edacadoD. 

Whether the considerations, which have been brought 
forward, lead satisfactorily to the conclusion of the dtiratioa 
of memory and of the possible restoration of all mental exer 
cises, must of course be submitted to each one's private judg- 
ment. But on the supposition, that they do, it must oocar 
to every one, that certain practical applications closdy con- 
nect themselves with this subject. The principle in ques- 
tion has, among other things, a bearing on the education d 
the young ; furnishing a new reason for the utmost circuoi' 
spection in conducting it. The term education, in its ap{^ 
cation to the human mind, is very extensive ;- it includes the 
example and advice of parents, and the influence of asso- 
ciates, as well as more direct and formal instruction. Now 
if the doctrine under consideration be true, it follows that a 
single remark of a profligate and injurious tendency^ made 
by a parent or some other person in the presence of a child, 
though forgotten and neglected at the time, may be saddeoly 
and vividly recalled some twenty, thirty, or even forty yean 
after. It may be restored to the mind by a multitude of ud- 
foreseen circumstances, and even those of the most triflio? 
kind ; and even at the late period, when the voice, that ut- 
tered it, is silent in the grave, may exert a most peraicioof 
influence. It may lead to unkindness ; it may be seized and 
cherished as a justification of secret moral and religious de- 
linquencies ; it may prompt to a violation of public laws ; 
and in a multitude of ways conduct to sin, to ignominy, and 
wretchedness. Great care, therefore, ought to be taken, 
not to utter unadvised, false, and evil sentiments in the bea^ 
ing of the young, in the vain expectation that they will do no 
hurt, because they will be speedily and irrecoverably lost. 

And for the same reason, great care and pains should be 
taken to introduce truth into the mind, and all correct moral 
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and religious principles. Suitably impress, on the mind of a 
child, the existence of a God and his parental authority ; 
teach the pure and benevolent outlines of the Redeemer's 
character, and the great truths and hopes of the Gospel ; 
and these instructions form essential links in the grand chain 
of memory, which no change of circumstances, nor lapse of 
time, nor combination of power can ever wholly strike out. 
They have their place assigned them ; and though they may 
be concealed, they cannot be obliterated. They may per- 
haps cease to exercise their appropriate influence, and not be 
recalled for years ; the pressure of the business and of the 
cares of life may have driven them out from every prominent 
position, and buried them for a time. But the period of their 
resurrection is always at hand ; although it may not be pos- 
sible for the limited knowledge of man to detect the signs of 
it. Perhaps in the hour of temptation to crime, they come 
forth like forms and voices from the dead, and with more 
than their original freshness and power ; perhaps in the 
hour of misfortune, in the prison-house, or in the land of 
banishment, they pay their visitations, and impart a consola- 
tion, which nothing else could have supplied ; they come 
with the angel tones of parental reproof and love, and pre- 
serve the purity, and check the despondency of the soul. 

§. 178. Connection of this doctrine with the final judgment and a future life. 

There remains one remark more, of a practical nature, to 
be made. The views, which have been proposed in re- 
spect to the ultimate restoration of all mental experiences, 
may be regarded as in accordance with the Divine Word. 
It may be safely affirmed, that no mental principle, which, 
on a fair interpretation, is laid down in that sacred book, will 
be found to be at variance with the common experience of 
mankind. The doctrine of the Bible, in respect to a future 
judgment, may well be supposed to involve considerations, 
relative to man's intellectual and moral condition. In vari- 
ous passages, they explicitly teach, that the Savior in the 
last day shall judge the world, and that all shall be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body, whether they be 
good or whether they be evil. But an objection has some- 
times been raised of this sort, that we can never feel the jus- .. 
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tice of that decision, withoat a knowledge of our whole past 
life, on which it is founded, and that this is impossible. I: 
was probably this objection, that Mr. Coleridge had in view, 
when he proposed the opinion, that the clothing of the soo! 
with a celestial, instead of a terrestrial body, would be suffi- 
cient to restore the perfect record of its past experiences. 

In reference to this objection to the scriptural doctrine of 
a final judgment, the remark naturally presents itself, that 
it seems to derive its plausibility chiefly from an imperfea 
view of the constitution of the human mind. It is thought, 
that we cannot be conscious of our whole past life, because 
it is utterly forgotten, and is, therefore, wholly irrecoverable- 
But the truth seems to be, that nothing is whoUy forgotten ; 
the probability, that we shall be able to recal our past 
thoughts, may be greatly diminished, but it does not become 
wholly extinct. The power of reminiscence slumbers, bat 
does not die. At the Judgment-day, we are entirely at lib- 
erty to suppose from what we know of the mind, that it wiU 
awake, that it will summon up thought and feeling from its 
hidden recesses, and will clearly present before us the pe^ 
feet form and representation of the past. 

" Each fainter trace that inemoiy holds 

" So darkly of departed yean, 
" In one broad glance the soul beholds, 

<< And all, that wa», at once appears. 
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§, 174* Reasoning a sourge of ideafl and knowledge. 

XjSAViNa the consideration of the memory, we are next to 
examine the power of Reasoning ; a subject of inquiry abun- 
dantly interesting in itself, and also in consequence of Its be- 
ing one of the leading and fruitful sources of Internal knowl- 
edge. For our knowledge of the operations of this faculty, 
we are indebted, as was seen in a former chapter, to Con- 
sciousness, which gives us our direct knowledge of all other 
mental acts. But it will be remarked, that Reasoning is not 
identical with, or involved in Consciousness. If conscious- 
ness gives us a knowledge of the act of reasoning, the rea- 
soning power, operating within its own limits and in its own 
right, gives us a knowledge of other things. It is a source 
of perceptions and knowledge, which we probably could not 
possess in any other way. 

Without the aid of Original Suggestion, it does not ap- 
pear, how we could have a knowledge of our existence ; 
without Consciousness, we should not have a knowledge of 
our mental operations ; without Relative Suggestion or Judg- 
ment, which is also a distinct source of knowledge, there 
would be no Reasoning ; and, unassisted by Reasoning, we 
could have no knowledge of the relations of those things, 
which cannot be compared without the aid of intermediate 
propositions. The reasoning power, therefore, is to be regar- 
ded as a new and distinct fountain of thought, which, as com- 
pared with the other sources of knowledge just mentioned, 
opens itself still further in the recesses of the Internal Intellect; 
24 
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and as it is later in its developement, so it comes forth, with 
proportionally greater efficiency. Accordingly Degerando, 
in his treatise entitled De la Oefuratian de$ Cofmoissmnees^ ex- 
pressly and very justly remarks, after having spoken of judg- 
ment or Relative Suggestion as a distinct source of knowi- 
edge ; '^ The Reasoning faculty also serves to enrich us witk 
ideas ; for there are many relations so complicated or r^ 
mote, that one act of judgment is not sufficient to diacover 
them. A series of judgments or process of reasoning* is there- 

fore^necessary." But we would not be understood to limit 

the results of reasoning, considered as a distinct Boorce of 
knowledge, to a few simple conceptions, such as the discov^ 
ry, in a given case, of the mere relation of agreement or dis- 
agreement. It sustains the higher office of bringing* to light 
the great principles aiid hidden truths of nature ; it reveals 
to the inquisitive and delighted mind a multitude of fruitful 
and comprehensive views, which could not otherwise be ob- 
tained ; and invests men, and nature, and events, with a 
new character. 

§. 175. Definition of reasoning, and of propositions. 

Reasoning may be defined the mental process or opera- 
tion, whereby we deduce conclusions from two or more prop- 
ositions premised ^A train of reasoning may be regarded, 

therefore^ as a uhok ; and as such, it is made up of separate 
and subordinate parts. These elementary parts ate ueaallj 
termed propositions ; and before we can proceed with ad- 
vantage in the further consideration of reasoning, it is neoes* 
sary to go into a brief explanation of them. 

A PROPOSITION has been defined to be a verbal representsr 

tion of some perception, act, or affection of the mind. ^Ae- 

cordingly when we speak of a Proposition, we are usually un- 
derstood to mean some mental perception or combination of 
perceptions, expressed and laid out before us in words. Al* 
though such seems to be the ordinary meaning of the term, 
we may admit the possibility of propositions existing whdly 
in the mind, without being expressed in words. Mr. Locke 
expressly speaks of mental propositions ; or those states of 
mind, where two or more ideas are combined together, pre- 
vious to their being embodied and set forth in the forms of 
language. 
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The parts of the proposition are, (1) The sitbject, or 

that, concerning which something is either asserted, or de- 
lied, cooimanded, or inquired ; (2) The predicate, or that 
ivhich is asserted, denied, commanded, or inquired concern- 
ng the sabject ; (S) The copula, by which the two other 

parts are connected. In these two propositions, * 

Ccesar was brave. 
Men are fallible. 
Men and Cmsar are the subjects ; fdltibU and braoe are the 
predicates ; art and woe are the copulas. 

Propositions have^been divided, — (1) Into simple or those, 
whose subject and predicate are composed of single words, as 
in this, 

Benevolence is commendable ; 

(2) Into COMPLEX, or those, where the subject and predi- 
cate consist of a number of words, as in this. 

Faithfulness in religion is followed by peace of mind ; 

(3) Into modal, where the copula is qualified by some 
word or words, representing the manner or possibility of the 
agreement or discrepancy between the subject and predicate, 
as in these, 

Men of learning can exert an influence ; 
Wars may sometimes be just. 
Propositions, more or less involved, are necessary part« 
in every process of reasoning. They may be compared to 
the separate and disjointed blocks of marble, which are des- 
tined to enter into the formation of some edifice ; the com- 
pleted process of reasoning is the edifice ; the propositiona 
are the materials. 

§. 176. Procesa of the mind in all cases of reasoning. 

Leaving the consideration of its subordinate parts or ele- 
ments, we are further to consider the general nature of rea- 
soning ; in other words, we are to examine the character of 
the complex mental process, involved in that term. The 
definition given of reasoning, it will be remembered, was, 
That it ie the mental process, by which we deduce conclu- 
sions from two or more propositions premised. Hence there 
will be in every such process a succession of propositions, 
never less than two, and often a much greater number. 
The propositions often follow each other with much regular- 
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ity ; and hence not unfrequently we consider the arrange- 
ment of them as entirely arbitrary. Thi» is a mistaken sup- 
position. It is true, when a number of ideas or propoeitioni 
are presented nearly at the same time, the mind puts forth s 
volition, or exercise^ choice, in selecting one idea or propo- 
sition in preference to another. But the ideas or proposi- 
tions, from which the choice is made, and without the pres- 
ence of which it could not be made, are not brought into ex- 
istence by a direct volition, and, therefore, mere arbitrarr 
creations ; but are suggested by the laws of association. 

[§. 177. Illustration of the preceding «tatemeiit. 

As an illustration of what has been said, we will suppose 
an argument on the justice and expediency of capital puo- 
ishments in ordinary cases. The disputant first denies in 
general terms the right, which social oombinationB have as- 
sumed of capitally punishing offences of a slight nature. Bot 
before considering the cases he has particularly in view, be 
remarks on the right of capital punishment for murder; he 
admits, we will suppose, that the principle of self-defence 
gives such a right. He then takes up the case of stealio?, 
and contends, that we have no right to punish the thief with 
death, because no such right is given by the laws of nature ; 
for, before the formation of the civil compact, the institution 
of property) as a matter of civil and judicial regulation, was 
not known. He then considers the nature of civil Bodety, | 
and contends) that, in the formation of the social compact, : 
no such extraordinary power, as that of putting to death for 
stealing or other crimes of similar aggravation, could have 
been implied in that compact, because it never was possess- 
ed by those, who formed it, &c. 

Here is an argument, made up of a number of proposi- 
tions, and carried on, as may be supposed, to a very consid' 
erable length. And in this argument, as in all others, every- 
proposition is, in the first instance, suggested by the laws <^ 
association; it is not at all a matter of arbitrary volition. The 
disputant first states the inquiry ip general terms ; he then 
considers the particular case of murder ; the crimeof theft ii 
next considered ; and this is examined, first, in reference to 
natural law, and, afterwards, in reference to dvil law. — - 
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And this consecution of propositions takes place in essential- 
ly the same way, as when the sight of a stranger in the 
crowd, suggests the image of an old friend, and the friend 
suggests the village of his restdenccyand the village suggests 
an ancient ruin in its neighborhood, and the ruin suggests 

warriors and battles of other days .It Is true, that other 

propositions may have been suggested at the same time, and 
the disputant may have had his choice between them, but 
this was alt the direct voluntary power, which he possessed. 

§. 173. Grounds of the selection of propositions. 

A number of propositions are presented to the mind by 
the principles of association ; the person, who carries on the 
process of reasoning, makes his selection among them. But 
it id reasonable to inquire. How it happens, that there is such 
a suitableness or agreement in the propositions^ as they are 
snocessively adopted into the train of reasoning ? And this 
seems to be no other than to inquire into the circumstances, 
under which the choice of them is made, or the grounds of 
the selection. 

Let it be considered, then, that in all arguments, whether 
moral or demonstrative, there is some general subject, on 
which the evidence is made to bear ; there is some point in 
particular to be examined. In refprence to these general 
outlines, we have a prevailing and permanent desire. This 
desire is not only a great help in giving quickness and strength 
to the laws of association ; but exercises also a very consid* 
erable indirect influence in giving an appropriate churacter 
to the thoughts which .are suggested by thos^ laws. Hence 
the great body of the propositions, which are at such times 
brought up, will be found to have a greater or less reference 
to the generahsubject These are all very rapidly compared 
by the mind with those outlines, in regard to which its feel- 
ings of desire are exercised, o^ with what we usually term 
thtpoifU to be proved.-^— Uere the mind, in the exercise of that 
susceptibility of feelings of relation^ Vrhich we have already 
seen it to possess, immediately discovers the suitableness or 
want of suitableness, the agreement or want of agreement 
of the propositions presented to it, to the general subject. 
This perception of agreement or disagreement, which is on e 
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of those relatite feelings, of which the mind is from its vei 
nature held to be susceptible, exists as an ultimate fact iu 01 
mental constitution. AH, that can profitably be said in rel 
tion to it, is the mere statement of the fact, and of- the cii 
cumstances, under which it is found to exist. — ^Thoee pro: 
sitions, which are judged by the mind, in the exercise of th 
capacity which its Creator has given it, to possess a coagrui«i 
ty or agreement with the general subject or poitit to be provH 
ed, are permitted by it to enter in, as continuous parts of thel 
argument. And in this way a series of propositions rises up, 
all having reference to one ultimate purpose, regular, appro- 
priate, and in their issue laying the foundation of the differ- 
ent degrees of assent. — This explanation will apply not only 
to the supposed argument in the last section, which is an in- 
stance of moral reasoning, but will hold good essentially of 
all other instances of whatever kind. The difference in the 
various kinds of reasoning consists less in the mental process, 
than in the naturo of the subjects compared together, and 
in the conditions attending them. 1 

§. 179. Reasoning implies the existence of antecedent or assumed 
propositions. 

In attempting to give some explanation of the reasoning 
power, it is to be remarked further, that reasoning, both in 
its inception and its prosecution, has this characteristic, that 
it necessarily pfoceeds, in a great degree, upon assumptions. 
As every deductive process implies a comparison of proposi- 
tions, there must of course be some propositions given, by 
the aid of which the comparison is prosecuted. There must 
be something assumed as known, by means of which to find 
out what is unknown. Accordingly assumed propositions, 
(either those which are known to be tri^e, or for the purpo- 
ses of argument are regarded as such,) are always found at 
the commencement of the series ; and they are also introdu- 
ced frequently in its progress, particularly in Moral reason- 
ing. But the propositions, which are assumed,, are not al- 
ways expressed ; especially those, which, from the circum- 
stance of their being representative of elementary convictions 
of the understanding, are denominated primart truths. 
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<<In every process of reasoning, (says Abercrombie,) we 
proceed by founding one step upon another which has gone 
before it ; and when we trace such a process backwards, 
-WTG must arrive at certain truths, which are recognized as 
fundamental, requiring no proof and admitting of none." 

§. 180. Further coopideratioDs on \\xib subject 

But when we say,- that reasoning proceeds upon assump- 
tions, it does not necessarily follow, that it proceeds upon 
propositions which are unknown or doubtful/ The proposi- 
tions, which are referred to, are assumed' in reference to the 
reasoning power, and not in reference to other sources of 
knowledge, which the understanding possesses besides rea- 
soning. Whatever things are known t)y Original Suggestion, 
whatever are known by Consciousness, or by the direct com- 
munication of the Senses, or by undoubted Memory or Testi- 
mony, as they cannot be made clearer by reasoning, but ful- 
ly command our belief of themselves, are at once adopted by 
reasoning into its own processes, and employed as helps in 
eliciting the remote and unperCeived timths which it is in 
search of. But, as has been inthnated, this adoption is not 
always a formal and acknowledged one ; but often silently, 
and by implication. No one would think of formdly and re- 
peatedly enunciating, as he advances in an argument, the 
truth of his own existence, or of his personal identity ; and 
not much more would he think of enunciating that ^very ef- 
fect has its cause, or that nature is uniform in her operations, 
or that a combination of means conspiring to a particular end 
indicates intelligence ; truths, which are so essential and fa- 
miliar to the human intellect, that we daily base the most 
important conclusions upon them, while at th^ same time we 
scarcdy think of their existence. 

§. 181. Of differences in the power of re^oning. 

The faculty of reasoning exists in different individuals, in 
very different degrees. There is the same diversity here, 
which is found to exist in respect to every other mental sus- 
ceptibility and mental process. In some persons it is 'not 
even powerful enough to meet the ordinary exigencies of life, 
and hardly rescues its possessor from the imputation of idio- 
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ey ; in others it elevates human nature, and bestows extraor« 
dinary grasp and penetration. And between the extrema 
of extraordinary expansion and marked imbecility, there an 
multitudes of distinct grades, almost every possible Tarietr. 

This differenoe depends on .various causes (1) It w3 

depend, in the first place, on the amount of knowledge, whid 
the reasoner possesses. No man can permanently sustaia 
the reputation of great ability in argument, without having 
previously secured a large fund of knowledge bs its bai 
And we msff a^d that no man can. reason well on any gives 
sttbjiect, unless he has especially psrepared himself in reference 
to that subject. All reasoning implies a comparison of ideas; 
or more properly a comparison of propositions, or of facts sta- 
ted in pnopositions. * CM* course, where there is no knowledge 
on any given subject, where there is no accumulation of facts, 
there can be no possibility of reasoning; and where the 
knowledge is mueh limited, the plausibility and power of the 
argument will be proportionally diminished. 

That many persons ispeak on subjects, which are proposed 
to them, without kavjng made any preparation, cannot be de- 
nied ; but there is a vast 'difference between noisy, incohe- 
rent declamation, and a welNwrought argument, made up of 
suitable pfopositions, following each other with a direct and 
satisfactory reference to the conclusion. In every case of 
reasoning the mind passes successively along^ the varioos 
topics, ii^volved in the argument ; and in so doing is govern- 
ed by the principles of association, as we have already had 
occasion to notice. But what opportunity can there possibly 
be for the operation of these principles, when the mind is 
called to fasten itself upon a subject, and to decide upon that 
subject, without any knowledge of those circumstanoest 
which may be directly embraced in it, or of its reUttions, and 
tendencies ? 

(2) The power of reasoning will depend, in the second 
place, on the power of attention and memory. There are 
some persons, who seem to have no command of the attek- 
TioN. Every thing interests them slightly, and nothing in a 
high degree. They are animated by no strong feeling ; and 
enter into no subject requiring long-continued and abstract 
investigation, with a suitable intensity of ardor.* A defective 
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remembranoe of the numerouB facts and propoBitions, which 
come under review, is the natural consequence of this« And 
this necessarily implies a perplexed and diminished power of 
ratiocination. 

(3) A third ground of difference is diversity in the suscep- 
tibility of feeling relations. The remark has already been 
made, (§. 138,) that facts may be accumulated, having close 
and decisive relations to the points to be proved, but that 
they can never be so bound together as to result in any con- 
clusion, without a perception or feeling of those relations. 
But it is well known, whatever it may be o^ing to, that the 
relations of objects are much more readily and clearly per- 
ceived by some than by others. As, therefore, every train 
of reasoning implies a succession or series of relatiite percep- 
tions, a defect in the power of relative suggestion necessarily 
implies a defect in the reasoning power. And on the other 
hand, a great quickness and clearness in the perception of 
relations is necessarily attended, (other, things being equaL^) 
with an augmented efficiency of reasoning. 

§. 192. Of habits of reasoning. 

But whatever may be the mental traits, that render, in 

particular cases, the reasoning power more or less efficient, 

its efficacy will undoubtedly depend, in a great, degree, on 

Habit. The effect of frequent practice, resulting in what 

is termed a habit, is often witnessed in those, who luUow any 

mechanic calling, where we find that what was once done 

with difficulty comes in time- to be done with great ease and 

readiness* The muscles of •such persons seem to move with 

a kind of instinctive facility and accuracy in the performance 

of those works, to which they have been for a long time ad* 

dieted. 

There is a- similar effect of frequent practice in the increase 

of quickness and facility in our ipental operations ; and cer* 

tainly as much so in those, which are implied in reasoning 

as in any others. If, for instance, a person has never been 

in the habit of going through geometrical demonstrations, he 

finds his mind very slowly and with difficulty advancing from 

one'^tep to another ; while on the other hand, a person, who 

has 8o often practised this species of argumentation, as to 
25 
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have formed a habit, advances forward from one part of the 
tl'ain of reasoning to another with great rapidity and <]telight 
And the result is the same* in any process of moral reasoning* 
In the' prosecution of any argument of a moral natare, there 
is necessarily a mental perception of the congruity of its sev- 
eral parts, or of the agreement of the saoceedlng propositios 
with that, which went before. The degree of readiness in 
bringing t(%ether propositions, and in putting forth soch per- 
ceptions, will greatly depend on the degree of practice. 

§. 183. Of reasoiliog in connection with l^guage or expresmoo. 

Language is the great instrument of reasoning. There 
may indeed be a deductive process, which is purely mental : 
but, in point of fact, this is seldom the case. In the u&e of 
language, it is worthy of notice, that there is often a want of 
correspondence between the purely mental process in reason- 
ing and the outward verbal expression of it. When persons 
are called upon to state their arguments suddenly and in 
public debate, they often commit errors, which are at vari- 
ance with the prevalent opinion of their good sense and meo- 
tal ability. This is particularly true of men, who are chiefly 
engaged in the ordinary business of life, or are in any sitna- 
tion where there is a constant call for action. The condo- 
sions, at which such persons arrive, may be supposed to be 
generally correct, btit they frequently find themselves unable 
to state qfearly and correctly to others the process of reason- 

iJ^g? by which they arrived at them. Oliver Cromwell, the 

famous English Protecitor, is said to have been a person, to 
whom this statement would well apply. The complicated 
incidents of his life, and the perplexities of his situation, and 
his great success sufficiently evince, that he possessed a dear 
insight into events, and was in no respect deficient in under- 
standing ; but when he attempted to express his opinions in 
the presence of others, and to explain himself on questions 
of policy, he was confused and obscure. His mind readily 
insinuated itself into the intricacies of a subject, and while 
he could assert with confidence, that he had arrived at a sat- 
isfactory conclusion, he could not so readily describe either 
the direction he had taken, or the involutions of the journey. 
"All accounts, (says Mr. Hume,) agree in asccibing to 
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Cromwell a tiresome, dark, unintelligible elocution, even 
'wrhen he had no intention to disguise his meaning ; yet no 
man's actions were ever, in such a variety of difficult cases, 
more decisive and judicious." 

§. 184. Illustration of the foregoing section. 

Such instances are not unfrequent. Mr. Stewart some- 
where mentions the case of an English officer, a friend of 
Lord Mansfield, who had been appointed to the government 
of Jamaica. The officer expressed some doubts of his com- 
petency to preside in the court of chancery. Mansfield as- 
sured him, that he would not find the difficulty so great, as 

he iniagined. '^Trust, said he, to your own good sense in 

forming your opinions, but beware of stating the gi^ounds of 
your judgments. The judgments will probably be right ; the 
arguments will infallibly be wrong." 

The perplexity, which is so often experienced by men^ en- 
gaged in active life, in giving a prompt and correct verbal 
expression to the internal trains of thought, is probably owin^ 
in part to a want of practice of that kind, and in part to. c^r^ 
tain mental habits, which they have been led, froxi^ their sit- 
uation, to form and strengthen, in a thousand emergencies 
they have been obliged to act with quickness, and at the 
same time with caution ; in other words, to examine aubject^ 
and to do it with expedition. In this way they have acquir- 
ed exceeding readiness in all th^r mental acts. The conse- 
quence of this is, that the numerous minute circum^taucesi 
involved more or less in all subjects of difficult inquiry, are 
passed in review with such rapidity, and are made in so very 
small a degree the objects of separate attention, that they 
vanish, and are forgotten. Hence thes^ persons, although 
the conclusion to which they have come be satisfactory, are 
unable to state to others all the subordinate steps in the ar- 
gumeat. Every thing has once been distinctly and fairly 
before their own mipds, although with that gr^at rapidity, 
which is always implied in a habit ; but their argument, as 
stated in words, owing to their inability to arrest and embody 
all the evanescent processes of thought, appears to others 
defective and confused. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE REASONING, 



§. 185. Of the subjects of demonitrative reasoDiog. 

In the remarks, which have hitherto been made, the sub- 
ject of reasoning has been taken up in the most general point 
of view. The considerations, that have been proposed, are 
applicat)le, in the main, to reasoning in all its forms. But it 
is necessary, in order to possess a more full and Batisfactorj 
conception of this subject, to examine it under the two promi- 
nent heads of Moral and Demonstrative. 

There are various particulars, in which moral and demon- 
strati ve reasoning differ from each other ; the consideration 
of which will suggest more fully their distinctive nature. 
Among other things, demonstrative reasoning differs from 
iany other species of reasoning in the subjects, about which 
it is employed. The subjects are abstract ideas, and the ne- 
cessary relations among them. Those ideas or thoughts are 
called abstract, which are representative of such qualities 
and properties ' in objects as can be distinctly examined by 
the m nd separate from other qualities and properties, with 
which they are commonly united. And there may be re<*. 
oned as coming within this class of subjects, the properties 
of numbers and of geometrical figures ; also extension, dura- 
tion, weight, velocity, forces, &c., so far as they are suscep- 
tible of being aceurately expressed by numbers, or other 
mathematical signs. But the subjects of moral reasoning, 
npon which we are to remark hereafter more particularly, 
are matters of fact, including their connection with other 
facta, whether constant or variable, and all attendant 
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circuniBtances. That the exterior angle of a triangle i9 

eqtial to^oth the interior and opposite angles, is a truth, 
which comes within the province of demonstration. That 
Homer was the author of the Iliad, that Xerxes invaded 
Greece, &o. are inquiries belonging to moral reasoning. 

§. 186. Use of definitions and axioms in demonstrative reasoning. 

In every process of reasoning there must be at the com- 
mencement of ft something to be proved ; there must also be 
some things either known or taken for granted as such, with 
which the comparison of the propositions begins. The pre- 
liminary truths in demonstrative reasonings are involved in 
such* definitions as are found in all mathematical treatises. 
It is impossible to give a demonstration of the properties of 
a circle, parabola, ellipse, or other mathematical figure, with- 
out first having giveu a definition of them. Definitions, 
therefore, are the facts assumed, the first principles in de- 
monstrative reasoning, from which by means of the subse- 
quent steps the conclusion is derived. We find something 

entirely similar in respect to subjects, which admit of the ap- 
plication of a difTerent form of reasoning. Thus in Natural 
Philosophy, the general facts in relation to the gravity and 
and elasticity of the air may be considered as first principles. 
From these principles in Physics are dejjuced, as consequen.^'i 
ces, the suspension of the mercury in the barometer, and its 
fall, when carried up to aq eminence. 

We must not forget here the use of axioms in the demon- 
strations of mathematics. Axioms are certain self-evideht 
propositions, or propositions, the truth of which is discovered 
by intuition, such as the following ; '^ Things, equal to the 
same, are equal to one another ;" ^' From equals take away 
equals, and equals remain." We generally find a number of 
them prefixed to treatises of geometry, and other treatises in- 
volving geometrical principles ; and at has been a mistaken ' 
supposition, which has long prevailed, that they are at the 
foundation of geometrical, and of all other demonstrative rea« 
soning. But axioms, taken by themselves lead to no conclu- 
sions. With their assistance alone the truth, involved in 
propositions susceptible of demonstration, would have been 
beyond our reach. 
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Bat axioms are by no means without their ose, althougb 
their nature may have been misunderstood. They^are prop- 
erly and originally intuitive perceptions of the truth, and 
whether they be expressed in words > as we generally find 
them, or not, is of but little consequence, except as a matte 
of convenience to beginners, and in giving instruction. But 
those intuitive perceptions, which are always implied is 
them, are essential helps ; and if by their aid alone we 
should be unable to complete a demonstration, we should l^ 
eciually unable without them. We begin with definitions : 
we compare together successively a number of propoeitions : 
and these intuitive perceptions of their agreement or disa- 
greement, to which, when expressed in words, we give the 
name of axioms, attend us at every step. 

§. 187. The opposites of demonstrative reasonings absurd. 

In demonstrations we consider only one sideof a question; 
it is not necessary to do any thing more than this. The firs: 
principles in the reasoning are given ; they are not ooly sup- 
posed to be certain, but they are assumed as such ; these ait 
followed by a number of propositions in succession, all ot 
which are compared together ; if the conclusion be a demoD- 
strative one, then there has been a clear perception of cer 
::tainty at every step^ the train. Whatever may be urged 
against an argument thus conducted is of no coasequenee ; 
the opposite of it will always imply some fallacy. Thus, the 
proposition,, that the three angles of a triangle are noi equal 
to two right angles, and other propositions, which.are the op- 
posite of what has been demonstrated, will always be fouod 
to be false, and also to involve an absurdity ; that is, are ia- 
consistent with, and contradictory to themselves. 

But it is not so in Moral Reasoning. And here, therefore, 
we find a marked distinction between the two great forms of 
ratiocination. We may arrive at a conclusion on a nK>raI 
subject with a great degree of certainty ; not a doubt maybe 
left in the mind ; and yet the opposite of that conclusion may 
be altogether within the limits of possibility. We have, for 
insiance, the most satisfactory evidence, that the sun rose 
to-day, but the opposite might have been true without any in- 
consistency or contradiction, viz, That the sun did not rise. 
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Again, we have no doul)t of the great law in physics, that 
heavy bodies descend to the earth in a line directed towards 
its centra Bat we can conceive of the opposite of this with- 
out .involving any contradiction op absurdity.. In other 
Tvords, they might have been subjected, if the Creator had 
so determined, to the influence of a law requiring them to 
move in a different direction. Bat on a thorough examina- 
tion of a demonstrative process, ^e shall find ourselves una- 
ble to admit even the pasribility of the opposite. 



§• 188, Demonstrations do not admit of different degrees of belief. 

When our thoughts are employed upon subjectSi which 
come within the province of moral reasoning, we yield differ-, 
ent degrees of assent ; we form opinions more or les3 proba- 
ble. Sometimes our belief is of the lowest kind ; nothing 
more than mere presumption. New evidence gives it new 
strength ; and it may go on from one degree of strength to 
another, till all doubt is excluded, and all possibility of mis- 
take shut out. ^It is different in demonstrations ; the as- 
sent, which we yield, is at all times of the highest kind, and 
is never susceptible of being regarded as more or.Iess. This 
results, as must be obvious on the slightest examination, 
from the nature of demonstrative reasoning. 

In demonstrative reasonings we always begin with cer- 
tain first principles or truths, either ^nown or taken fo^ ■ 
granted ; and these hold the first place, or are the foundation 
of that series of propositions, over which the mind succes- 
sively passes, until it rests in the conclusion. In mathemat- 
ics the first principles, of which we here speak, are the defi- 
nitions. 

We begin, therefore, with what is acknowledged by all to 
be true or certain. At every step there is an intuitive per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of the propositions, 
which are compared tbgether. Consequently, however far 
we may advance in the comparison of them, there is no pos- 
sibility of falling short of that degree of assent, with which, 

it is acknowledged, that the series commenced. So that 

demonstrative certainty may be judged to amount to this. 
Whenever we arrive at the last step or the conclusion of a 
series of propositions, the mind in effect intuitively perceives 
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the relation, whether it be the agreement or disagreement, 
coincidence or want of coincidence, between the last step or 
the conclusion, and the conditions involved in thq propo^ 
tions at the commencement of the series ; and, therefore^ de- 
monstrative certainty is virtually the same as the certainty 
of intuition. Although it arises on It different occasion, ai^ 
is, therefore, entitled to a separate consideration, there k 
no difference in the degree qf belief. 

§. 189. Of the use of diagrams in demonstrations. 

In conducting a demonstrative process, it is frequentij 
the case, that we make use of various kinds of figures or di- 
agrams. — The proper use of diagrams, of a i^uare, cirde, 
triangle, or other figure, which we delineate before us, is to 
assist the mind in keeping its ideas distinct, and to help is 
comparing them 'together with readiness and correctness. 
They are a sort of auxiliaries, brought in to the help of oir 
intellectual infirmities, but are not absolutely necessarj? 
since demonstrative reasoning, wherever it may be fouod, 
resembles any other kind of reasoning, in this most impor- 
tant respect, viz, in being a comparison of our ideas. 

In proof that artificial diagrams are only auxiliaries, and 
are not essentially necessary in demonstrations, it may be 
remarked, tliat they are necessarily all of them imperfect. 
Jt is not within the <;^pability of the wit and power of mao 
to frame a perfect circle, or a perfect triangle, or any other 
figure, which is perfect. We might argue this from oar gen- 
eral knowledge of the imperfection of the senses ; and we 
may almost regard it as a matter, determined by experimeati 
of the senses themselves, aided by optical instruoients. 
" There never \^as, (says Cudworlh,) a strait line, triangle, 
or circle, that we saw in all our lives, that was mathemati- 
cally exact, but even sense itself, at least by the help of mi- 
croscopes, might plainly discover much unevenness, rugged- 
ness, flexuosity, angulosity, irregularity and deformity in 
them."* 

Our reasonings, therefore, and our conclusions will not 
apply to the figures before us, but merely to an imagined 
perfect figure. The mind can not only originate a figure in- 
* Treatise concerning Immutable Morality, Bk. lY, Ch. S. 
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ternally and subjectively, but can ascribe to it the attribute 
of perfection. And a -verbal statement of the properties of 
this ifWgined perfect figure is what we understand by a defi- 
nition, the use of which in this kind of reasoning in partiiai- 
lar has already been mentioned. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
MORAL REASONING. 

§. 19p. Of the subjects and impoitance of moral reasoniog. 

Moral reasoning, which is the second great division or 
kind of reasoning, concerns opinions, actions, and events ; 
embracing in general those subjects, which do not come 
within the province of demonstrative reasoning. The sub- 
jects, to which it relates, are often briefly expressed by say- 
ing, that they are malters of fact ; nor would this definition^ 
concise as it is, be likely to give an erroneous idea of fhem. 

Skill in this kind of reasoning is of greet use in the forma- 
tion of opinions concerning the duties, and the general con- 
duct of life. Some may be apt to think, that those, who 
have been most practised in demonstrative reasoning, can 
find no difficulty in adapting their intellectual habits to mat- 
ters of m^re probability. This opinion is not altogether well 
founded. Although that species of reasoning has a favorable 
result in giving persons a command over the attention, and 
in some other respects, whenever exclusively employed it 
has the efiect in some degree to disqualify them for a correct 
judgment on those various subjects, which properly belong 

to moral reasoning. rThe last, therefore, which has its 

distinctive name from the primary signification of the Latin 
MORES, viz, manners^ ewtoms^ &c. requires a separate consider- 
ation. 

§. 191. Of the nature of moral certainty. 

Moral reasoning causes in us different degrees of assent, 

and in this respect differs from demonstrative. In demon- 
26 
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stratibii there is not only an immediate perception of the re- 
lation of the propositions compared together; but in conse- 
quei>ce of their abstract and determinate natare, there^is al- 
so a knowledge or absolute certainty of their agreement or 
disagreement. In moral reasoning the case is somewhat dit 

ferent. ^In both kinds we begin with certain propositiom. 

which are either known or regarded as such. In both there 
is a series of propositions successively compared. But in 
moral reasoning, in consequence of the propositions not be- 
ing abstract and ii^ed, and, therefore, c^ten uncertain, the 
agreement or disagreement among them is in general not 
said to be known, but presumed ; and this presumption may be 
more or less, admitting a great variety of degrees. While, 
therefore, one mode of reasoning is attended with knowledge ; 
the other can properly be said to produce in most cases onlj 
judgment or opinion. But the probability of such judg- 
ment or opinion may sometimes arise so high, ias to exdude 
all reasonable doubt. And hence we then speak, as if we 
possessed certainty in respect to subjects, which admit 
merely of the application of moral reasoning. Although it is 
possible, that there may be some difference between the be- 
lief attendant on demonstration, and that produced by the 
highest probability, the effect on our feelings is at any rate 
essentially the same. A man, who should doubt the exist- 
ence of the cities of London and Pekin, although he has no 
other evidence of it, than that of testimony, would be con- 
sidered hardly less singular and unreasonable, that one who 
might take it .into his head to doubt of the propositions of 
Euclid. — It is this very high degree of probability, which we 
term moral certainly, 

§, 19S. Of reasoning from analogy. 
Moral rcasonii^g admits of some subordinate divisions; 
and of these, the first to be mentioned is reasoning from 
analogy. — The word, analogy, is used with some vagQeness, 
but in general denotes a resemblance, either greater or less. 
^— ^Having observed a consistency und uniformity in the 
operations of the physical world, we are naturally led to pre- 
sume, that things of the same nature will be affected in the 
same way, and will produce the same effects ; and also that 
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the same or similar effects are to be attributed to like causes. 
AiiAi^oQicAL REAsoNiNo, therefore, is that mental process, by 
which unknown truths or conclusions are inferred from the 
resemblance of things. 

The argument, by which Sir Isaac Newton establishes 
the truth of universal gravitation, is of this sort. He proves, 
that the planets in their revolutions are deflected towards 
the sun in a manner precisely similar to the deflection of the 
earth towards the same luminary ; and also that there is a 
similar deflection of the moon towards the earth, and of a 
body projected obliquely at the earth's surface towards the 
earth's centre. Hence he infers by analogy, that alt these 
deflections originate from the same cause, or are governed 
by one and the same law, viz. the power of groMialion. There 
are a variety of subjects, both speculative and practical, in 
respect to which we may reason in this way ; and some- 
times with considerable satisfaction. It is nevertheless true 
that much care is necessary in arguments drawn from this 
source; especially in scientific investigations. The prqper 
use of analogical reasoning in scientific inquiries seems to be, 
merely to illustrate and confirm ti^uths, which are suscepti- 
ble of proof from other sources of evidenoe, either by casting 
a direct additional light or by answering objections. 

§. 19S. Ofrtasomngby iodactioD. 

We now come to another method of moral reasoning, viz. 
by induction. Indwitwe reasomng is the inferring of general 
truths from particular facts, that have fallen under our ob- 
servation. Our experience teaches us, that nature is gov- 
erned by uniform laws ; and we have a firm expectation, 
(whether it be an original principle of our constitution or 
whatever may be the origin of it,) that events will happen 
in future, as we have seen them happen in times past. With 
this state of mind we are prepared to deduce inferences by in- 
duction. 

When a property has been found in a number of subjects 
of the same kind, and nothing of a contradictory nature ap- 
pears, we have the strongest expectation of finding the same 
property in all the individuals of the same. class ; in other 
words, we c6me to the conclusion that the property is a gen- 
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eral one. Accordingly, we apply a magnet to several pieca 
of iron ; we find in every instance a strong attraction taking 
place; and we conclude, although we have made the experi- 
ment with only a small number of the masses of iron actua! 
ly in existence, that it is a property of iron to be thus affec- 
ted by that substance, or that all iron is susceptible of cuag- 
netical attraction. This is a conclusion drawn by indoction. 

The belief, which attends a well conducted process of in- 
ductive reasoning, bears a decided character ; it is moral 
probability of the highest kind, or what is sometimes termed 
moral certainty ; and is at least found to be sufficient for all 
practical purposes. We obtain all the general truths, rela- 
ting to the properties and laws of material objects, in thb 
way. 

And we thus not only acquire a knowledge of material ob- 
jects, but apply the same inductive process also in the inves- 
tigation of laws, which govern the operations of the mind. 
It is by experience or observing what takes place in a num- 
ber of individuals, that we are able to infer the general law 
of association, viz,, When two or more ideas have existed in 
the mind in immediate succession, they are afterwards found 
to be mutually suggested by each other. It is the same in 
ascertaining other general laws of the mind. 

§. 194. Of combined or accumulated arguments. 

When a proposition in geometry is given to be demonstra- 
ted, it sometimes happens, that two or more solutions may 
be offered, leading to the same end. The theorem or the 
problem is one and the same, as also the conclusion ; but 
there may be more than one train of reasoning, more than 
one series of intermediate steps connecting the proposition, 
which is to be investigated, with the result. But as the con- 
clusion in each of these different cases is certain, it does not 
strengthen it, although it may gratify curiosity, to resort to 
a different and additional process. 

It is not thus in moral reasoning. The great difference 
between the two kinds of reasoning, as before observed, is 
not so much in the mental process, as in the subjects, abont 
which they are employed. Now as the subjects in moral 
reasoning are not of a purely abstract natare» and are, there- 
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fore, often attended with uncertainty, our belief, when we 
arrive at the conclusion, is not always of the highest kind. 
More frequently it is some inferior degree of probability. 
Hence in any moral inquiry the more numerous the series of 
arguments, which terminates in a particular conclusion, the 
stronger will be our belief in the truth of that conclusion. 

Thus we may suppose a question to arise^ Whether the 
Romans occupied the island of Great Britain at some period 
previous to the Saxon conquest? In reference ta this inquiry 
a number of independent arguments may be brought forward; 
(1) The testimony of the Roman historians ; (2) The remains 
of buildings, roads, and encampments, which indicate a Ro- 
man origin ; (3) The coins, urns, &c. which have been dis- 
covered. Although these ai^uments are independent of each 
other, they all bear upon the same conclusion ; and being 
combined together, they very essentially increase the strength 
of our belief. 



CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS IN REASONING. 

§. 195. Rules relating to the practice of reasoning, 

Tarious directions have been given by writers on Logic, 
(which, it may be remarked here, is only another name for 
whatever concerns the nature, kinds, and applications of 
Reasoning,) the object of which is to secure the more prompt, 
accurate, and efficient use of the reasoning power. It is but 
natural to suppose, that some of these dialectical rules are of 
greater, and others of less value. Such as appeared to be of 
the least questionable importance are brought together, and 
explained in this chapter ; nor will this occasion any surprise, 
when it is recollected, that it has been the object of this 
Work throughout, not only to ascertain what the mental op- 
erations are, but by practical suggestions from time to time, 
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to promote what is of a good, and prevent what is of a hn 
fill tendency in such operations. 

The directions now referred to have of coarse a more; 
timate connection with Moral, than with Demonstratives 
soning ; but this is a circumstance, which enhances, rati 
than diminishes their worth* The occasions, which ado 
and require the application of moral reasoning, being lost 
arable from the most common occurrences and exigencies 
life, are much more numerous, than those of demonstrati^ 
reasoning. 

§• 196. Of being iDfluenced in reasoniog by a love of the truth. 

I. The first direction in relation to reasoning, whk 

will be given, concerns the feelings, with which it is profx 
to be animated; It is this. In all questions, which admhn 
discussion, and on which we find ourselves at variance vid 
the opinions of others, toe an to make truth our object. — Tin 
opposite of a desire of the truth is a wish to decide thesoN 
ject of dispute in one way rather than another, independenr 
ly of a just consideration of the evidence. The foundatioo 
of such a preference of one result to another are ingenai 
the prejudices of interest and passion; and these are t^^ 
great enemies of truth. Whenever we are under their ink 
ence, we form a different estimation of testimony and of oth- 
er sources of evidence from what we should do under other 
circumstances ; and at such times they can hardly fail to \d 

us to false results. This rule is important on all occasioaj' 

of reasoning whatever, but particularly in public debate; b^ 
cause at such times the presence of others and the loyt ^ 
victory combine with other unpropitious inflnences to indiKe| 
men to forget or to diregard the claims, which truth is ^| 
ways entitled to enforce. 

§. 197. Care. to be used in correctly stating the sufcyect of diflcossios. j 

II. -Another rule in the prosecution of an argument 

that the question under debate is to be fairly aAd coi 
stated. The matter in controversy may be stated in suckJ 
way as to include, in the very enunciation of it, sometW 
taken for granted, tvhich must necessarily lead to a decisi 
in favor of one of the opponents. But this amounts to 
•ging the question, a species of fallacy or sophism, upoowhi 
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we shall again have occasion to remark. Sometimes the 

subject of discussion is stated so carelessly, that the true 
point at issue is wholly left out. It may be proper, therefore, 
in many cases to adopt the practice of special pleaders, and 
first to ascertain all the points, in which the opponents agree, 
and those in which they differ. And then they can hardly 
fail of directing their arguments to what is truly the subject 
of contention. 

In order that there may not be a possibility of misunder- 
Btandlrig here, dialecticians should aim to have dear ideas of 
every thing stated in the question, which has an intimate 
connection with the point at issue. Subordinate parts of the 
question and even particular words are to be examined. If, 
for instance, the statement affirm or deny any thing, in re- 
g'ard to the qualities or properties of material bodies, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to possess as clear ideas as possible, both of 
the object in general, and of those properties or qualities in 
particular. Similar remarks will apply to other subjects of 
inquiry of whatever kind. 

§. 198. Consider the kind of evidence applicable to the subject. 

III. As one subject clearly admits of the application of 

one species of evidence, while another as clearly required 
evidence of a different kind, we are thence enabled to . lay 
down this rule, viz., We are to consider what kind of evidence 
is appropriate to the question under discussion. 

When the inquiry is one of a purely abstract nature, and 
all the propositions, involved in the reasoning, are of the 
same kind, then we have the evidence of Intuition or intui- 
tive perception ; and the conclusion, for reasons already 
mentipned, is certain. In the examination of the proper- 
ties of material bodies, we depend originally on the evidence 
of the Senses ; which gives a character and, strength to our 
belief according to the circumstances, under which the ob'- 

jects are presented to them. In judging of those facts in 

events and in the conduct of men, which have not come un- 
der our own observation, we rely on Testimony. This source 
of belief causes probability in a greater or less degree, accord* 
ing as the testimony is from one or more, given by a per- 
son who understands the subject, to which it relates, or not. 
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&c. ^And again, some subjects admit of the evidence of 

Induction, and in respect to others we have no other aids, 
than the less authoritative reasonings from Analc^y. h 
other cases, the evidence is wholly madis up of various inci- 
dental circumstances, which are found to have relation to 
the subject in hand, and which affect the belief in differen: 
degrees aod for various causes. 

And hence as the sources of belief, as well as the belief 
itself, have an intimate connection With * the subject before 
us, they ought to be taken into consideration. The eridenct 
should be appropriate to the question. But if the question 
admit of more than one kind of evidence, then all are entitled 
to their due weight. 



§. 199. Reject the aid of false arguments or sophi 

IV. There is a species of false reasoning, which we call 

a SOPHISM. A sophism is an argument, which contains some 
secret fallacy, under the general appearance of correctne^ 
The aid of such arguments, which are calculated to decei^'e. 
and are, in general, inconsistent with a love of the truth, 
should be rejected. 

(1) Ignoratio elenchi, or misapprehension of the qaes- 
tion, is one instance of sophism. It exists when, from some 
misunderstanding of the terms and phrases that are employ- 
ed, the arguments advanced do not truly apply to the point 
in debate. It was a doctrine, for instance, of some of the 
early philosophic teachers of Greece, that there is bat m 
principk of things, Aristotle, understanding by the word prio- 
ciple what we commonly express by the word elemeht, at- 
tempted to show the contrary, viz, that the elements are not 
one but many, thus incurring the imputation of lairoiUTio 
ELENCHI ; for those, who held the doctrine, which was thus 
subjected to his animadversion, had reference not to the 
forms but the carm of things, not to any doctrine of elementa- 
ry material particles, but to the intellectual origin, the crea- 
tive mind, the Supreme Being, whom as the PRmciPLE, (that 
is, as the beginning and the support of things,) they maintaia- 
ed to be one.* 

(2) Petitio PRiNciPir, or begging of the question, is 
• La Logique ou L'art de Penser, (Port Royale,) Part III, Chap. XIX. 
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another instano^ of. sophism^ . TI)is s^phram^ it^ fpuDd^ wben- 
erer th« dlsputani offers, in pr.ot>f of a pfopositicnythe propo- 
sidon itself 4n oth^r wordfl* Th^ feli^wm^ h^ been given 
as ^n inst^^Q of thU fallacy An reaso^aing r^A person at- 
tempts tO prov&th^t, God is eternal, by maiatainkig that ble 
existeaci^ is witi>Q\iit i^eginning and without end. Here the 
proof, which is ofierecl, and^th^ prbjiQsition itself, lijbioh is to 
be proved, are essenfially the same.r-When we are told,.that 
opiooi causes sleep,* because 4t has a. soporific quality, or. that 
grass ^roWs by meaos of it§ ve^et^ti ve gower, the^ape thing 
is repeated in othep terrps.T — Thi^ fallacy is verj; frequently 
practised; and a litUe care in deteqtmg if- wquld ^.oij many 
a fine saying, 'as well as deOeice nmny an elaborate pgument. 
What is cnlled' arg^ing in /i circle hjx species of spphism very 
nearly related to the above.* it con^fsts in making two prop? 
ositions reciprocally prove each other. ' ' . 

(3) NoN CAUSA PRO CAUSA, or tjic .^signation of *a false 
cause.— People are unwilling to be thouglit ignorant ; rather 
than be thought so, they will impose on the credulity of their 
fellow men, and sometimes on thehieelves, by assigning falrfe 
causes of events. Nothing m more coramoi>,.thaa thiVsoph-' 
ism amojig illiterate people ; pride is not diminished by defi- 
ciency of learning, and such, people, therefore, rtust^gratify 
it by assigning such causes of events as they find j^earept at 
hand. Hence, when the appearanee of a cpmetis followed 
by a famine or a war, they are ^sposed to consider it as the 
cause of those calamities, tf a per«cAj liaVe committed some 
flagrant crime, and shortly after suffer some heavy disfpess, 
it is no uneommon Ifhing to hear the lotmer assigned, as the 
direct and the sole cause pf the latter. This wji,s the fallacy, 
which historians .have ascribed to- the Indians of Paraguay, 
who supposed tjie. baptispial ceremony to b^ t^e cause of 
death, becavise the Jesuit missionaries^ w.henever opportunity 
offered^ administered it to dying iijfaats^apd to adults in the 
last stage of di^eas^. . •• . . , 

(4), Another species- of , sophistry is' callp'd pallacia Acdi* 
DEOTis.— We fall into tliis kind of false reasoning whenever 
w^e give. an opinion concerning the general nature of a^thing 
from som-e acqidpntal circumstance. Thus, the Christian re- 
ligiou has beetn niade the pretest for pers.ecqtionis, andha»<iQ 
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vonseqiieiicebeen'the .soqtce of much suffmt^^; butitisa 
sophism' ito oohclude, that it is, on the whole, not a great 
good to the 1)110X611 rdce,b(ecau8e. it' has been attended with 
this perversion. ^ Again, if a .medicine have operated in a 
particular .case unfavorably^, or; in another ciaise, have open- 
ted very favorably, the universal rejection or reception of it 
'iti conse(|iience of the favorable or unfavorable result in Sj 
particnlar instance, would' be a hasty and fallacious inductii 
of ^ssentiaHy the same. sort. That ia^ ihe general aatured 
the thing ik estimated from' a circumstance, which mayk 
wholly accidental. ,s , 

J^, ieOk FalUcia eqiiivo(5atioD>s 6r the use of eqoivocal Cbnns asd jknxi 

V.-— *--It*i3 A further direction 'of muchpraotical impcr 
tance{ th^t tlie reaaoner should "be careful, in the use ofht 
guage, to ^xfiress evei'y thing. with pfainnessand precisioL 
and eapedally never attempt to prejudice the cause of truir 
and snatch a surreptitious victory by the use of an equivoca! 
phrdseology. No man of an enlarged axid cultivated miai 
can be ignorant^ that mullitades *of words in. every languap 
admit of diversities of signification. There are found alsoin 
. alHanguages rtiany words, which sorhetimes agree with eaek 
other^iLnd sometimes 'differ in sigiiiftcation^ according to tbe 
cannection.iA which they appear,, and the;r particular a] 
catioui There is, therefore, -undoubtedly an opportunitr,!: 
any sliouia be disposed to embrace it, of employing eqoivoca! 
terms, equivocal phrases, and pe^l^xed and mysterious coo* 
binations of speech, and thus hiding thetjnselves from thepe> 
etrating light of truth, under cover pf a mist of their owa 
raising. . . " . 

No man, who^ sole object is truth arid justice, will rcsot 
to such a discreditable subterfuge. If in reasoning he iR^ 
' himself inadvertently employing words of ah equivocal ^ 
fioation, it will be a first care with him to guard against th^ 
misapprehensions, liktely to' result from that soyrce* He rl 
explain 86 precisely the seniste, in which he uses the doabd 
terms, as to leave no probability bf cavilling and mistake. 

§. !20l. Of the sophism'of estimatipg aetttiiM and chameter from ^ 
circamstan^e of 8ucee89rinerely. . 

"' Vl. The foregoing are some of the fallacifes in reasor 
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ngy vrtiidti hal^ found a place ^n writers oa Logic. To thMe 
naight be added the fallacy orsophism, to whiob men wee ob- 
viously ao prone, of judg^ing^fayorsdbily of th^ charactefs aqd 
the deeds of others, froin the mete cirGUHistane^ of suooess- 
Those ^ctiims, which hj^ve a jiecidqdly successful te>rmi|ifttiop4 
are alniost always ap^uded, and are. looked upoa as the rer 
suit of great iutelltotuat forecast ;' wUlctnot less jlrequantly 
aotiona^ that have an •unsuQc^ssfal 4$sue; w^ not jonly.atigmfir 
tized .as evil in th^iiselves, bu^ aa indicating in their prcgedt* 
or a flighty and UKbUaMed mind. — r-The follacy, however, 
does Qot consist in taking tt^e is8ue04Nt results into cooBidjsra- 
tion, which ate uiid0u{^t^dly efititled to their iiue place iu fs*- 
timating the actions and chAractei^ of -men, but in too madh 
limiting our view of things, ^nd forauAg a favorable or unfa- 
vorable judgment from the morp circumstance of good or ill 
success alone. . « 

While there is no sophism, n^<Mre calculated t^ leiad.astray 
and parple;^, there is noneimore common than this ; so mlich 
so, that it has almost passed into a pf oVerbi that^ a henp must 
not only be brav^y but /c^^fmole. Henc^.it is that Alexander 
is oalled^ Great because he gained victdries^ and dveiraa 
kingdojoas ; while Charl^ XII 6f Sweden, who the roost near* 
ly resemble him in the cbaracterlsiios. of hravei'y,.. persever- 
ance, "and chimerical ambition, but had his projects cut. short 
at the fatal battle of POltowa, is caUed a madmdfn; \ . -. 

*<Maichiavel has justly animacLv^ted, (says Dr. Johnson,) 
on the different notice taken >y all succeeding times^ of the 
two great projectors, vX)^taline ^and Cmar. Both fortAed the 
same project^ and intended to .raise :themselv€s to ]k^wer fay ' 
subverting the commonwealth. . They pursued their design 
perhaps with equal abilities and equal virtue ; but Cataline 
perished in the fietd, and Ctesloir returned from Pharsalia w'ith 
unlimited sfUthority y aM IVom that time, every monarch of 
the earth has thooght.hinrself honored by a comparison with 
CfDsar ; and Cataline has never been mentioned, but that M.S 
name mig^t be applied to traitors and incendiaries.'', 

§. 90$t. Of adherence to our opioionsk ' 

Whenever the rules laid down . horve beeh ibth>wed, and 
condosions have been formed with a careful and candid re* 
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gar(i to the evidence pfredemted, those opinions'-are to be as* 
eerted and nAaintained- with' a due' degree of confidence. It 
w^uld evince an unjustifiable v^eakness to be driven from 
our honest convictions by the effrontery, oi- even by the up- 
right though mjfigutded zeal of M opponent. Not that a per- 
aoa is* to set himself up for infallible, and to ^suppose that nev 
acC68'8ionay)f evidence are impossible, or thc^t it is sm impos- 
sibility for himtahaye new, views of the evidence already 
exaitilaed. Bat a suitabici degree of stability Isnecessary in i 
ordei' to be .respected and useful ;. and^ in the case supposed, 
such stability oc^n be exhibited wPfhoat incurring the charge, 
which is sometimes thrown out, 6f do^gedriesd and intoler- 
anf^e. 

It is further to be observed, that ^e are not always to re- 
linquish judgmerits, ^hrch have bechi formed in the war 
pointed out,, when objections are afterwards raised, which 
we cannot iraniediatety ^answer. The person thus attacked 
can; with gt^6d reasotii argue in 'this way ; I have once exam- 

' Itted the su^ot carefully and candidly ; the eyidertce, both 
in its particulars tind in its multitucle of bearings, has had its 
w.ei|fht ; many minute and evanescent circumstaaces were 

. taken itito>viewby the mind,- which have now banished from 
my reopllecfiOn ; I, therefore^ do not feel at liberty to alter 
an opinion'thufi formed, in consequence of an objection mur 
brought up,- which I am unabie fo answer^ but 'choose to ad- 
here to my present judgment, Until the wholfe subject; includ- 
ing this obj:^ctipn, can- be re^-examined.— ^ — -This reasoning 
would in ipost cases be correct, and would be Entirely eoosis- 
tent with that love of trilth and openness toconvictioo, Which 
ought' ever to be main t/sinied. 

§. UOS. &6ecUjDn tk^ mi'pd o^djebating for yictoi^ inMead of truth. 

By way of vsupportihg' the jemhrks under the first rule, 
we here introduce the subject of coHlending' for victory mere- 
ly. He, who contends with this object, takes every advan- 
tage of hiS'..opponeBt^ which can si^bserve^his owa purpose 
For instance,, he will demand a species of proof or a degree 
of proof, which .'the subject in dispute doeis not admit; he 
jl^ves, if possible, a falsie' sense to .the w.'ordstmd sfatemenU, 
employed by the other alQe ; he questions - facts, which he 
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himself fully believes and every body else, in the expectation 
that the opposite party ig not furnished with direct and posi^ 
tive evidence of them. In ft word, wherever an opening pre- 
sents, he tfikes the ^itmost advantagfe of his oppo'Aent, how^' 
ever much against his own internal convictions of right pnd 
justice^ 

Such a cou^ei, to say.nothinj^ of.it£» mbral^torpilude, ef- 
fectually unsettles that part of our mental ecoribmy, which 
concerns the grounds and laws of belief. * The Ipractice of in- 
venting cunningly devised objections against arguments, 
known to be sound, necessarily impairs the influence, which 
such arguihepts ought tP'exert over us, Hence , the remark 
has been made with justice, that personsy who addict them- 
selves to this practice, freq^uently end in becomiag sceptics. 
They have so bften- perplexed,' -ahd apparently overthrown 
what they felt to be true, they 4t last qaestion the exis'itefice 
of any fixed grounds of belief in the. human c)Onstitutiob, and 
begin to doubt of evcfry thing. ' ^ • 

This effect, even when there is an wndoubtedV regard for 
the truth, will be found to follow from habits of ardent , dis- 
putation,'tiB>e8S there be '9 frequent recurrence to the origi- 
nal prind(yles of the nfiind, which relate ,t6' the datu're a^d 
laws of beUef. The' learned- Chillipgwortli in an ; instance. 
The consequence^,' ^o which. the traiaing lip'of his vast pow- 
ers to the sole art of disputation finally leds ore stated by 
Clarendon-—: — ** Mr. ChJIliogworth had spent all his ^young- 
er time in: disputatiobs -and had arrived, at so great a'thastery, 
that he was inferior to no-ifian in those- ski^rmisfhes ;* but He 
had, with his not^ible perfection in this exercise, eontbacted 
such an iirresolirtion and habit of •'doi]|btif^, that by degrde^ 
he became confident of nothing. '^ Neither the books of his 
adversaries nor ^ny of th^r persons, though he was acquain- 
ted with the best of both^ had ever made great impfession on 
him. All his doubts grew, out of himself, when he .^assisted 
hia scruples with all the strength of his' own reason, and was 
then nooMrd for himself.^' 
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• IMAGINATION. 



§. 904. ImagiDation an- iqtellectual rather, thkti a sensitiT'e process. 

I^EAFiiia tbe sulgect of reaaobing, wa nexf proceed to tie 
cionsideratioli.of the Imagiaatioii ;. which, to well as the reap 
(loning. power, obviously .QonftesutKjer the ^ea^ral head of tie 
Intellect, rather than of the Sewbiliti^. It is true, we are 
apt to associate the exercises of the heart with thcise of tie 
imagination, and undoubtedly we have some reason for do- 
ing so ; but in doiftg this we are liable, not merely to associ- 
ate, bat tQ identify aftd oonfouo4 ttiem. . Bat thajr are in 
fact epsenttally difierent^ . An exereise,of the Im3ginatioD, a 
itoelfcotinderMi, iapurdy^an iQt^ILeetuiirprocess. . The pro* 
ceibs mayf indeed, be^ stimulated and accderateii by a moT^ 
meat ofihe senaibilitie^ ; there may be.varioi^ extraneoos 
influences operating ^ithe^ to increaa^ or to dinpiniak its ri- 
^acity 4nd energy ; bat the procesa itself, considered sepa- 
rately from oontiogpent circdmstano««, is Hrholly. intellectual. 
So that lie^ who poesesses a creative and , wiell saatained iin- 
' agination, may be said, with i^ small degree of trutfi, to pos- 
sess a powerful intellect,' whatever torpidity m'ay character- 
ize< the ngion of the affections* 

§. 805. Thi^ iinagination closely .related to th^ reasoning power. 

The imagination id npt only entitled to be rai>ked under 
the general head of the Intellect, in distinction from the Sen- 
sibilities ; but it is to be remarked further, whlcti may per- 
haps have escaped the notice of some, that it possesses, es- 
pecially ifi the process or mode of its action, a close affinity 
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nth the reasoning power. ' Jl id a remaric aseribed to I>*A- 
ambert, ivhoee great skiH hi tKe m^thehiBti'efir Would seem to 
astify his-glving an opinion on'auch a' fiiibj^ct, thirt the Im- 
kginatioti isT}rtfaght into exercjise in geometrical piocessed ; 
vhich is probably tpde, feb-lftif as som^ of the mentdl^pte iti- 
rolved in itnagination/isruch' as assoc^tion and the ''pereep* 
tion'of relationa aire concerned. ' And in iUustratioii ^f iris 
rievrs, he intimates in the same connection^ that Arcrhitnedifes 
the geometticraq, bfalUhre'great'meti of antiqaitf, is best 
entitled to b^. placed by the side oC Homer.* Qertdin - it isi 
that,' in some 'important reacts; thefe is' an;l6timate> reU*. 
tionship b^tw^'erf th'e povfers in question^ thjp tf^dactiye and 
imaginative. They both imply the antecedeat extrtlne of 
the power of abstraction ; they are both occopied ii/i firaming 
new confbinatione of thought from the elements already in 
possession ; they both put in re^t|isitimt,.at>d'in precisely the 
same way, th^ powers ioif assooiatibn andVelative snggedtioQ« 
Bot'at thesame time, they' are separ^Cted trtm eaph other 
and characterized by the two circumstanc^i that their ob- 
jects are different, and that tWy operate^ in part, on ditht'^ 
ent materials. Reasoning, ^ it aimi!i to give Us a knowledge 
of the truth, deals cxdnsiv^ly with faets more or less proba- 
ble. Imagination, as it aims chiefly to give pleadure^ is* at 
liberty to trattsc^adthe >lifl>ittf of the ieorH 9f reality/ and 
consequently ofteh deals witii thb mere conceptions of the 
mind, whetner they oorrespopd to reality or not. Acfeording- 
ly the one ascertains what is true, the other what is' possi- 
ble ; the office of theofle is to ipclQire, of the' other to create; 
reasonihg is eiercisetd <Ht)fin the' limits of what id known 
and actual, while the appropriate empire of the' imagination 
is the region of the oonjectupal anil conceivable.' ' 

§. W6. De^itiopoftbapow^rofUnagiBation. 

Without delaying longer upon the subject^ whichhowev- 
er is iiot without its importance, of the place which imagina- 
tion ought to occupy in a philosophical classification of the 
mental powers, ive next proceed to consider more particular- 
ly, what imagination is, and in Vhat' manner it operateis.'^-i— 
Imagi'nation is a complex exercise of the mind*, by means of 

' * Stewart'tf Hijtoiical Dissertation. Prefatory tteroarks. 
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which varioM ooHoeptiotup are oombiQed together, 80 as t 
form, newt wholes. Tho. conceptions have pjoperly enoiig^ 
been regi^rded hs the materials, from which the oew crea- 
tions arc^m^de .; but it iA npt, .until « after the existence m 
those meiitat' acts', which are infpiied in every prqoees of im- 
agittatioQ, that th^y/are fi'x^d upb|i» detained, aDd - broogfa: 
out jfh)m their atifrte of singiei^ess iatQ happy and beautiful 
eombiaations. . : * * 

Our cqnceptU>lis have been compea*ed to Bbdl^el^sa^tones. 
a^ they elist in the quarry, whiQh/^ requix^o little-more thaa 
m.eohjapie labor too6nTe|Pt:thi8m 19^ OQCpmon dwellings, but 
that ri^e intQpAUcies and ten\ple8 only at the co^sitiiand d 
artdiitef)lural genius.!' . That rude,, and little more. t)xan me 
chailiove^oVt, whiph coiivetts -th^e. shapeless stones ^of tbt 
quarry i^tQ eomm^p dwellings, m'^ty justly be, oonaider^, 
when diverted of its mt^tsrplioriQil aspeot, a ooivecit represeii- 
tationof this meQtal.prqpetty, as* it exists liilnQng the great 
mass ofxnanbiad ; while the prohi^^otaral genijas, wbidk 
qreatea palaces and temple, ic» the well. -furnished and sub- 
lime' imagination' of poets, pc^iuters, and orators. . ; 
- We speak qf imsfgination as,a dbmplex mental operatioQi 
because,it.lm|>liefa, rn.f^ajrtioujar, the exercise of the power of 
association. in furnishing tho^e concepti^i^^s^^Nch are com- 
liined together ; alsothe.exercise of.the powetr of re]ati?e 
suggestion,' by moans-'oC which thfe coi^bination is effected. 

§. 307. Process of the! mind in tjie pfeatioas of the imagiDatioil. 

I^ may assist us in fhore ,ful)y ,iunderstanding. the -nature 
of imagination^ ifwe jendeayor to examine the intellectual op- 
erations of one, who makes a ftrmul effort at writing, ufheA- 
er the production he has. in yieW Jbe poetical or of some other 
kind*-* — A person cannot ordinarily be supposed to sit down 
to write on any occasbn whatever, whether it involve a 
higher or less d^gr^e of the .exercise of the imaginatioD, 
without .having some gepejral idea of the subject to be writ- 
ten upon alree^dy In' the mind. The generaLidea, of the sub- 
ject in rtsott/^ne«,'n]iust be supposed to be already present* 
He, accordingly, commences the task before .him .With the 
expectation and the desire ofdeveloping the subject anore or 
less fully, of giving to it not only a. greater continuity and a 
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better arrangement, but an increased interest in every re- 
spect. As he feels interested in the topic, which he proposes 
to write upon, he can of course, by a mere act of the will, al- 
though he might not have been able in the first instance to 
have oVigioated it by such an act, detain it before kirn for a 
length of time. 

Various conceptions continue, in the mean while, to arise 
in the mind, on the common principles of association ; but as 
the general outline of the subject remains fixed, they all have 
a greater or less relation to it. And partaking in some meas- 
ure of the permanency of the outline, to which they have re- 
lation, the writer has an opportunity to approve some and to 
reject others, according as they impress him as being suitable 
or unsuitable to the nature of the subject. Those, which af- 
fect him with emotions of pleasure on account of their per- 
ceived fitness for the subject, are retained and committed to 
writing, while others, which do not thus affect and interest 
him, soon fadeaway altogether. Whoever carefully /noti- 
ces the operations of his own mind, when he makes an effort 
at composition, will probably be well satisfied, that this ac- 
coui\tof the intellectual process is very near the truth. 

§. 308. Further remarks on the same subject. 

The process, therefore, stated in the most simple and con- 
cise terms, is as follows. We first think of some subject. 
With the original thought or design of the subject, there is a 
co-existent desire to investigate it, to adorn it, to present it 
to the examination of others. The effect of this desire, fol- 
lowed and aided as it naturally is at such times by an act of 
the will, is to keep the general subject in mind ; and, as the 
natural consequence of the exercise of association, various 
conceptions arise, in some way or other related to the gener- 
al subject. Of some of these conceptions we approve in con- 
sequence of their perceived fitness to the end in view, while 
we reject others on account of the absence of this requisite 
quality of agreeableness or fitness. 

For the sake of convenience and brevity we give the name 
of IMAGINATION to this complcx State or series of states of the 
mind. It is important to possess a single term, expressive of 
the complex intellectual process ; otherwise, as we so fre- 
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quently have oooasion to refer to it in conxnKHi conversatioD, 
we should be subjected, if not properly to a circumlocuticHi, 
at least to an unnecessary multiplication of words. But 
whiie we find it so much for our convenience to make use of 
this term, we should be careful and not impose upon our- 
seves, by ever remembering, that it is the name, neverthe- 
less, not of an original and independent faculty, which of it- 
self accomplishes all, that has been mentioned, but of a com- 
plex or combined action of a number of faculties. 

§. 209. Illustration from the writings of Dr. Reid. 

Dr* Reid (essay iv. ch« 4.) gives the following graphical 
statement of the selection, which is made by the writer frocc 
the variety of his constantly arising and departing <x>ncep- 
tions. — ^^' We seem to treat the thouglits, that present them- 
selves to the fancy in crowds, as a great man treats those 
[courtiers] that attend his levee. They are all ambitious of 
his 9ttef)tion. He goes round the circle, bestowing a bow 
upon one, a smile upoti another ; asks a short question of s 
third, while a fourth is honored with a particular conference; 
and the greater part have no particular mark of attentioR, 
but go as they came. It is true, he can give no mark of hh 
attention to those, who were not there; but he has a suffideot 
number for making a choice and distinction." 

§. 210. Grounds of the preference of one conception to another. 

A question after all arises, on what principle is the mind 
enabled to ascertain that congruity or incongruity, fitness or 
unfitness, agreeably to which it makes the selection from its 
various conceptions. The fact is admitted, that the intellec- 
tual principle is successively in a series of different states, or, 
in other words, that there are successive conceptions or ima- 
ges, but the inquiry still remains, why is one image in the 
group thought or known to be more worthy than any other 
image, or why are any two images combined together in 
preference to any two others ? 

The answer is, it is owing to no secondary law, but to an 
instantaneous and original suggestion of fitness or unfitness. 
Those conceptions, which, by means of this original power 
of perceiving the relations of things, are found to be suitable 
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to the ^Deral outliQes of the subject, are detn^ined. Those 
imagesy which are perceived to possess a peculiar congruity 
and fitnesa for each other, are united together, forniiug new 
and more beautiful compounds. While others, although no 
directly volontary power appears to be exercised over either 
class, are neglected and soon become extinct. But no ac- 
count pf this vivid feeling of approval or disapproval, of this 
very rapid perception of the mutual congruity of the images 
for each other or for the general conception of the subject, 
can be given, other than this, that with such a power the 
original author of our intellectual susceptibilities has been 
pleased to form us. This is our nature i here we find one of 
the elements of our intellectual efficiency ; without it we 
might still be intellectual beings, but it would be with the 
loss both of the reasoning power and of the imagination. 

§. 311. Illustration of the subject from Milton. 

What has been said can perhaps be made plainer, by con- 
sideriog in what way Milton. must have proceeded, in form- 
ing his happy description of the gairden of Eden. He had 
formed, in the first place, some general outlines of the sub- 
ject ; and as it was one, which greatly interested his feelings, 
the interest which was felt tended to keep the outlines steadi- 
ly before him. If the feeling of interest was not Sufiicient to 
keep the |^neral subject before the mind, he could hardly 
fail to detain it there, by adding the influence of a direct and 
decisive act of the will. Then the principles of association, 
which are ever at work,* brought up a great variety of con- 
ceptions, having a relation of some kind to those general fea- 
tures ; such as conceptions of rocks, and woods, and rivers, 
and green leaves, and golden fruit. 

The next step was the exercise of that power, which we 
have of perceiving relations, which we sometimes denominate 
the Judgment, but more appropriately the susceptibility or 
power of Relative Suggestion. By means of this he was at 
once able to determine, whether the conceptions, which 
were, suggested, were 'suitable to the general design of the 
* description and to each other, and whether they woold have, 
when combined together to form one picture, a pleasing ef- 
fect. Accordingly those, which were judged most suitable^ 
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were combined together ae parte of the ima^nary creation, 
and were detained and fixed by means of that feeling' of in- 
terest, and those acts of the will, which were at first exerci- 
sed towards the more prominent outlines merely ; while oth- 
ers speedily disappeared from the mind. And thas arose ai 
imaginary landscape, glowing with a greater variety anc 
richness of beauty, more interesting and perfect in every re- 
spect, than we can ever expect to find realized in nature. 

§. 913. The creations of imagination not entirely voluntary. 

From the explanation, which has been given of the ope- 
rations of the power under consideration, it will be seen, that 
in its action it is subject to limitations and restrictions. The 
opinion, that even persons of the most ready and fruitful iia- 
agination caa form- new imaginary creations, whenever tber 
choose, by a mere volition, however widely it may have pre^ 
vailed, does not appear to be well founded. In accordance 
with what may be regarded as the common opinion, we will 
suppose, as an illustration of what we mean, that a person 
wills to imagine a sea of melted brass, or an immense body 
of liquid matter, which has that appearance. The very ex- 
pressions, it will be noticed, are nugatory and without mean- 
ing, since the sea of brass, which the person wills to conceive 
of or imagine, is, by the very terms of the proposition alrea- 
dy present to his thoughts. Whatever a person wills, or 
rather professes to will to imagine, he has, in fact, already 
imagined ; and, consequently, there can be no such thing as 
imaginations, which are exclusively the result of a direct act 
of the will. So that the powers of invention, although the 
influence of the indirect and subordinate action of the will 
may be considerable', must be aroused and quickened to their 
highest efforts in some other way. 

And this view admits of some practical applications. Men 
of the greatest minds, (great we mean in the walks of litera- 
ture,) are kept in check by the principles, which are involv- 
ed in the exercise of imagination. Genius, whatever capa- 
bilities we may attribute to it, has its laws. And it is trae, 
in regard to every standard work of the imagination, that it 
is the result, not of an arbitrary and unezplainable exercise 
of that power, but of a multitude o( circumstances, proroptiog 
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and regiriating its action ; such as the situation in life, early 
education, domestic habits, associates, reading, scenery, reli- 
gion, and the influence of local superstitions and traditionary 
incidents. These are like the rain and sunshine to the 
earth, without which it necessarily remains in its original 
barrenness, giving no signs of vivification and beauty. In 
the matter of creative power Bunyan will bear a comparison 
undoubtedly with Walter Scott ; but Scott, in the situation 
in which he was placed and with the habits of thought and 
feeling which he cherished, could not have written the Pil- 
grim's Progress ; nor could Bunyan, on the other hand, have 
written the Heart of Mid Lothikn ; not because either of them 
was destitute of the requisite degree of imagination, but be- 
cause the creations of the imagination always have a relation 
to circumstances, and are not the result of a purely arbitrary 
act of the will. 

§. SIS. Illu^tratioD of the statemeDti of the preceding section. 

It would be an easy matter, and not without interest, to 
illustrate this fact in the operations of the mind, by a refer- 
ence to the private history of those individuals, from whom 
the great works of literature have originated. But as this 
does not conoe within our plan, we will refer merely to a sin- 
gle instance. Moore relates, in his life of Lord Byron, 

that on a certain occasion he found him occupied with the 
historj^ of Agathon, a romance by Wieland. And from some 
remarks made at the time, he seems to be of opinion, that 
Byron was reading the work in question as a means of fur- 
nishing suggestions to and of quickening his own imaginative 
powers. He then adds, '^ I am inclined to think it was his 
practice, when engaged in the composition of any work, to 
excite his vein by the perusal of others, on the same subject 
or plan, from which the slightest hint caught by his imagina- 
tion, as he read, was sufficient to kindle there such a train of 
thought, as but for that spark had never been awakened." 

This is said of a distinguished poet. Painting is an art, 
kindred with poetry ; and both are based on the imagination. 
Accordingly the remarks, which have been made, apply also' 
to painting, and indeed to every other art, which depends es- 
sentially on the imaginative power. ^' Invention, (says Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,} is one of the great marks of genius ; but> 
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if we consult experience, we shall find, that it is by beiit' 
conversant with the inventions ofothers, that we learn toi:- 
vent ; as by reading the thoughts of others we learn i 
think. It is in vain for painters or poets to endeavor to i^ 
vent without materials on Vhich the mind may work, ai 
from which invention must originate. Nothing can comec 
nothing. Homer is supposed to have been posseaeed of l 
the learning of his time; and we are certain that Miclut 
Angelo and Raffaelle were equally possessed of all the know- 
ledge in the art, which had been discovered in the works g 
their predecessors."* 

§. 314. On the utility of the faculty of the imagination. 

We have proceeded thus far in endeavoring to explain the 
nature of imagination ; and we here turn aside from this s» 
eral subject, for the purpose of remarking on the utility o: 
this power. And this appears to be necessary^ since thm 
are some, who seem disposed to prejudice its claims in tha: 
respect. They warmly recommend the careful culture & 
the memory, the judgment, and the reasoning power, be: 
look coldly and suspiciously on the imagination, and woalc , 
rather encourage a neglect of it. But there is ground for ap- 
prehending, that a neglect of this noble faculty in any per- 1 
son, who aspires to a full developement and growth of tb< 
mind, cannot be justified either by considerations drawn froai 
the nature of the [mind itself, or by the practical results of 
such a course. 

In speaking on the utility of the imagination, itia certaio- 
ly a very natural reflection, that the Creator had Bome de 
sign or purpose in furnishing men with it, since we find uni- 
versally, that he does nothing in vain. Aod what desigt 
<M>uld he possibly have, if he did not intend that it should be 
employed, that it should be rendered active, and trained up 
with a suitable degree of culture ? But if we are thus forced 
upon the conclusion, that this faculty was designed to be ren- 
dered active, we must further suppose, that its exercise was 
designed to promote some useful purpose. And such, al- 
though it has sometimes been perverted, has been the gener- 
al result. 

No where is the power of imagination seen to better ad- 
* Diieourses before the Royal Academy, VI. i 
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vantage than in the Prophets of the Old Testament. If it be 
said that those venerable writers were inspired, it will still 
remain true, that this was the faculty 6f the mind, which in- 
spiration especially honored by the use, which was made of 
it. And how many monuments may every civilized nation 
boast of, in painting, architecture, and sculpture, as well as 
in poetry, where the imagination, in contributing to the na- 
tional glory, has at the same time contributed to the national 
happiness 1 Many an hour it has be^iled- by the new 
situatioBs it has depicted, and the new views of human na- 
ture it has disclosed ; many a pang of the heart it has sub- 
dued, either by introducrng us to greater woes which others 
have suffered, or by intoxicating the memory with its luxuri- 
ance and lulling it into a forgetfulness of ourselves ; many a 
good resolution it has cherished, and subtending, as it were, 
a new and wider horisson around the intellectual being, has 
filled the soul with higher conceptions, and inspired it with 
higher hopes. Conscious of itfe immortal destiny, and strug* 
piling against the bounds that limit it, the soul enters with 
joy into those new and lofty creations, which it is the prerog- 
ative of the imagination to form ; and they seem to it a con- 
g'enial residence. Such are the views, which obviously pre- 
sent themselves on the slightest consideration of this subject ; 
and it is not strange, therefore, that we find in the writings 
of no less a judge than Addison, some remarks to this effect, 
that a refined imagination ^^ gives a man a kind of property in 
every thing he sees, and makes the most rude, uncultivated 
parts of nature administer to his pleasures ; so that he looks 
upon the world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in 
it a multitude bf charms that conceal themselves from the 
generality of mankind." 

§. 215. Importance oftheioiagioation io coonection with reasoning. 

In remarking on the subject of the utility of the imagina- 
tion, there is one important point of view, in which it is ca- 
paWe of being considered ; that of the relation of the imagi- 
nation to the other intellectual powers. And, among other 
things, there is obviously ground for the remark, that a vig- 
orous and well disciplined imagination may be made subser- 
vient to promptness, and clearness, ftnd success in reasoning. 
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The remark is made, it will be noticed, on the suppositional 
the imagination being well disciplined, which implies, thatr. 
is under suitable control ; otherwise it will rather encamber 
and perplex, than afford aid. 

Take, for instance, two persons, one of whom has culo- 
vated the reasoning power, exclusive of the imaginatioi 
We will suppose him to possess very deservedly the repots- 
tion of an able and weighty dialectician ; but it will be ob* 
vious to the slighest observation, that there is, in oDe re> 
spect, a defect and failure ; there is an evident want of 8eIe^ 
tion and vivacity in the details of his argument. He canoot 
readily appreciate the relation, which the hearer^s mind sis- 
tains to the facts, which he wishes to present ; and acco^ 
ingly with much expense of patience on their part, he labori- 
ously and very scrupuluously takes up and examines eretr 
thing, which can come within his grasp, and bestows a|K9 
every thing nearly an equal share of attention. And henceii 
is, that many persons, who are acknowledged to be learoed. 
diligent, and even successful in argument, at the same tioie 
sustain the reputation, which is by no means an enviabie 
one, of being dull, tiresome, and uninteresting. 

Let us now look a moment at another person, who is ^ 
only a man of great powers of ratiocination, but has caltin- 
ted his ima^nation, and has it under prompt and judicial 
command. He casts his eye rapidly over the whole field oi 
argument, however extensive it may be ; and immediatelf 
perceives what facts are necessary to be stated, and what 
ave not ; what are of prominent, and what of subordinate 
importance ; what will be easily understood and possess aa 
interest, and what will be difficult to be appreciated, and 
will also lose its due value from a 'want of attraction. And he 
does this on the same principles and in virtue of the same 
mental training, which enables the painter, architect, aculp- 
tor, and poet, to present the outlines of grand and beautiful 
creations in their respective arts. There is a suitablenes 
in the different parts of the train of reasoning ; a correspoo- 
dence of one part to another ; a great and combined effect, 
enhanced by every suitable decoration, and undiminished by 
any misplaced excrescence, which undoubtedly implies a 
perfection of the imagination, in some degree, kindred with 
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at, which projected, the group of the Laocoon, crowned the 
lis of Greece with statues and temples, and lives in the 
Drks of renowned pQets. The .debater, who combines the 
ghest results of reasoning with the highest results of the 
lagination, throws the light of his own splendid conceptions 
L>und the radicmce of truth ; so that brightness shines in 
e midst of brightness, like the angel of the Apocalypse in 
e sun^ 



CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 
DISORDERED INTELLECTUAL ACTION. 
(I) EXCITED CONCEPTIONS OR APPARITIONS. 

§. 316. Disordered intellectual action a9 connected witli the body. 

Having completed our examination of the Intellect so far 
it presents itself to our notice in its more frequent and 
gular action, yre now propose to conclude the subject, by 
ving.some instances of intellectual states, which appear to 
ke place in violation of it^ ordinary principles. Whatever 
Lticipations we might have been disposed to form a priobi, 
relation to the action of the mind, it is a matter abundant- 
confirmed by painful experience and observation, that its 
aerations are not always uniform ; and that, in Bome cases^ 
) we shall have occasion to see, it exhibits an utter and dis- 
3trous deviation from the laws which commonly regulate it. 
he causes of these deviations- it may not be easy always, 
id in all respects, to explain ; but it is well understood, that 
tey are frequently cofinected with an irregular and diseas- 
1 condition of the body. 

The mind, it will, he recollected, exists in the threefold na- 
ire Or threefold division of the Intellect, the Sensibilities, 
ad the Will. The action of the Will depends upon the an- • 
^cedent action of the Sensibilities ; and that of the sensitive 
ftture is based upon the antecedent action of the Intellect. 
he action of the Intellect or Understanding is twofold, Ex- 
29 
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ternal and laternal. And we have already endeavored, osi 
former occasion, to show, that the developement of the £: 
ternal Understanding is first in the order of time, as it is a^ 
Tiously first in the order of nature. It is here, bo far at tii 
mind is concerned, that we find the commencement of actk 
but it is well understood and seems to be entirely undenia^j 
that all the action, which takes place here, takes place i 
connection with bodily action. The External intellect da 
not act nor is it capable of acting, although the mindiss 
constituted that the movement of all the other parts depeefi 
upon movebfient here, without the antecedent affection ofn 
outward or bodily senses. And hence the intellect general:; 
and particularly the External intellect, is unfavorably affe:: 
ed, as a general thing, in connection with a disordered sts& 
of the bodily system, 

§. 317. Of excited conceptions aud of apparitions in general. 

The fact that disordered intellectual action is closely 08&- 
nected with a disordered state of the body will aid, in soo: 
degree, in the explanation of the interesting subject of Eir- 
TED co/fcepTioifs or APPARITIONS. Conceptions, the Gonstde^ 
ation of which is to be resumed in the present chapter, zn 
those ideas which we have of any absent object of percep- 
tion. In* their ordinary form they have already beenoDS- 
sidered in a former part of this Work. (See Chapter eighth 
Part First.) But they are found to vary in degree « 
strength '; and hence, when they are at the highest intensiij 
of which they are susceptible, they may be denominated w- 
ified or excitep coNcEPTioifs. They are otherwise called, 
/particularly when they have their origin in the sense of sigbc 

APPARITIONS. 

Apparitions, therefore, are appearances, which seem to be 
external and real, but which in truth have merely an interiof 
or subjective existence ; they are merely vivid or excited 
conceptions. Accordingly there may be apparitions, not onj 
of angels and departed spirits, which appear to figure more 
largely in the history of apparitions than other objects oc 
sight ; but of landscapes, mountains, rivers, precipices, festi- 
vals, armiea^ funeral processions, temples ; in a word, of ti 
visual perceptions, which we are capable of recalling A- 
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though there are excited conceptions both of the hearing and 
the touch, and sometitnes though less frequcfntljr of the oth- 
er senses, which succeed in reaching and controlling our be- 
lief with unreal intioiations, those of the sight, in conseguence 
of the great importance of that organ and the frequency of 
the deceptions connected with it, claim especial attention. 

§. 318. Of the less permanent excited conceptions of sight. 

Excited conceptions, which are n<^t permanent but have 
merely a momentary, although a distinct and real existence, 
are not uncommon. In explanation of these,, there are two 
things to-be noticed. — -{I.) They are sometime3 the result 
of the natural and ordinary exercise of that power of forming 
conceptions, which all persons possess in a greater or less de- 
gree. We notice them particularly, in children, in whom the 
conceptive or imaginative power, so far as it is employed in 
giving'existence to creations that have outline and form, is 
generally more active than in later life. Children, it is well 
known, are almost constantly projecting their inward concep- 
tions into outward space, and erecting the fanciful creations 
of the mindiamid the realities and forms of matter, beholding 
houses, men, towers, flocks of sheep, clusters of trees, and 
Tarieties of landscape in the changing clouds, in the wreath* 
ed and driven snow, in the fairy work of frost, and in the 
embers and flickerih'g flarmes of the hearth. This at least 
was the experience of thcearly life of Gowper, who has made 
it the subject of a fine passage in the poem ef th,e Task. 

"Me eft has fancy^ ludicrous apd wild, 
"Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers, 
"Trees, churches^ and strange visages expressed 
"In the red cindersi while,, with poring eye, 
"I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 

Beattie too, after the termination of a winter's storm, 
places his young Minstrel on the shores of the Atlantic, to 
view the heavy clouds, that skirt the distant horizon ; . 

"Where, 'midst the changeful scenery ever new, 
"Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries, 
*'MotB wildly great than ever pencil drew, 
"Rockftf torrent^, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 
"Aqd glhtering clifis qn cliffs, anA fiery ramparts rise. 
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(II.) Again, excited conceptions, which are not permaner. 
are frequently called into existence in connection with som 
anxiety and grief of mind, or some other modification of me> 
tal excitement. A person, for instance, standing on. the se^ 
shore, and anxiously expecting the approach of his vesse 
will sometimes see the image of it, and will be certain for tht 
moment that he has the object of his anticipations in vier 
although in truth there is no vessel in sight. That is t: 
say ; the conception, j^ea, or image of the yessel, which i: 
is evidently in the power of every one to form, who has pr£- 
viou.sly seen one, is rendered so intense by feelingd of anxie* 
ty, as to be the same in effect, as if the real object w^ere pr& 
ent, and the figure of it were actually pictured on the retioa. 

It is in connection with this view, that we may probaUy 

explain a remark in the narrative of Mrs. Howe^s captivity. 
who in 1775 wad taken prisoner, together with her seres 
children, by the St Francois Indians. In the course of her 
captivity, she was at a certain time informed by the Indians; 
that two of her children were no more ; one having- died a 
natural death, and the other being knocked on the head. '^I 
did not utter many words, (says the mother,) but my heart 
was sorely pained within me, and my mind exceedingly troMd 
i»ilh strange and awful ideas, [meaning, conceptions or images] 
I often imaginedr for instance, that / plainly saw the naked 
carcases of my children hanging upon the limbs of trees, as 
the Indians are \^ont t6 hang the raw hides of those beasts, 
which they take in huntings" 

§. dl9. Of the less permanent excited cdnceptions of sound. 

In regi^rd to excited cojiceptions of sound, (we may re- 
mark incidentally, as we intend to confine ourselves chiefly 
to those of sight,) they are not, as was seen in a former part 
of this Work, (§. 60,) so easily called into .existence and so 
vivid, as visual conceptions. Consequently we have grounds 
for making a distinction and for saying, that only one of the 
remarks made in reference to the less permanent excited con- 
ceptions of sight will apply to those of sound. In other words^ 
excited conceptionsf of sound, (those which appear and de- 
part suddenly without any permanent inconvenience to the 
subject of them,) origmate jn connection with a greater or 
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• 

less degree of mental excitement. Persons, for instance, 

Bitting alone in a room, are sometimes interrupted by the 
supposed heaping of a voice, which calls to them. But in 
truth it is only their own internal conception of that particu- 
lar sound, which, in consequence of some peculiar mental ' 
state, happens at the moment to be so distinct, as to con- 
trol their belief and impose itself upon them for a reality. 
This is probably the whole mystery of what Boswell has re- 
lated as a singular incidentsn the life of Dr. Johnson, that 
while at Oxford he distinctly heard his mother call him by 
his given name, although she was at the very iime in Litch- 
field. The same principle ex()lain8 also what is related 6f 

Napoleon. Previously to his Russian expedition, he was 
frequently discovered half-reclined on a sofa, where he re- 
mained several hours, p(unged in profound meditation. 
Sometimes he started^up, convulsively, and with an ejacula- 
tion. Fancying he heard his name, he would exclaim, Who 
calls me ? These are the sounds susceptible of being heard 
at any time, in the deseft air, which started Robinson Cru- 
soe from his sleep, when there was no one on his solitary 
inland but himself ; 

'' Tb6 airy tongues, that syllable men's narnes, 
" Od shores, in desert sands, and wildernesses. 

§. 320. Ist cause of permanently vivid cmiceptions or apparitions. 
Morbid sensibility of the retina of the eye. 

We have been led to see, particularly in a former chapter, 
(§. 64,) as well as in the preceding part of this, that our con- 
ceptions or renovated ideas may be so vivid, as to affect our 
belief for a short time hardly less powerfully than the origi- 
nal perceptions* But as in the cases referred to, there was 
not supposed to be an unsound K)r disordered state of the 
body, this extreme vividness of conception was exceedingly 
transitory. There are other cases of a comparafively perma- 
nent character, which are deserving of a more particular no- 
tice in the history of our mental nataro. These last always 
imply a disordered state of the body, i^hich we wer6 led to 
see in the last chapter is often attended with very lyarked 
effects on the mind. . ' . • 

In attempting to give an explanation of thef origin of per- 
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manently vivid conceptiODs, the first grotind or cause of theni 
which we shall notice, is an unnatural ^nd morbid sensibilitj 
of the retina of the eye, either the' whole of the retina c: 
only a part. This cause, it is true, is in some degree conjee- 

* tural, in consequence of the retina being so situated as t: 
render it difficult to make it a subject of observAtioa and ex- 
periment. But knowing as we do that the nervous systec 
generally is liable to be diseased, and that the disease of t 
particular portion is commonly p^^uctive of results having 
relatioa to the object or uses of that portion, we may for thii 
reason as well as for what we know directly and positive j 
of the occasionally disordered affections of the optic nerve, 
give it a place-in the explanations of the subject before us 
In order to understand the applicability of this cause of pe^ 
manently vivid conceptions or apparitions, it is necessary to 
keep in mind, that, in conceptions of visible objects, there is 
probably always a slight sympathetic affection of the retina d 
the eye, analagous to what exists when the visible object is 
actually present. In a perfectly healthy state of the body, 
including the organ of visual sense, this affection of the reti- 
na is of course very slight. But under the influence of a 
morbid sensibility, the mere conceptions of the mind may at 
times impart such an increased activity to the whole or a 
part of the retina as to give existence to visual or spectral 
illusions. 

There is an account given in a foreign Medical Journal, 
(the Medico'Chirurgical Repertory of Piedmont,) of a yoong 
lady, who attended for the first time the music of an orches- 
tra, with which she was exceedingy pleased. She contina- 
ed to hear the sounds distinctly and in their order for weeks 
and months afterwards, till, her whole system becoming dis> 
ordered in consequence of it, she died. Now we naturallj 
suppose in this case, that the nerve of the tympanum of the 
ear, which both in a physiological point of view and in its 
relation to the mind, corresponds to the retina of the eye, 
continued actually to vibrate or reverberate with the sound, 
although she was no longer within hearing of it. In other 
words^t was dissssed ; it had become morbidly sensitive, 
and in thi^tate was a source of action to itself, independent* 

ly of any outward cause. And as the mental state or sensa- 
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tion of sound depends upon the actua) condition of the and!- 
tory nerve, independent!/ of the outward causes which may 
have been instrumental in producing that particular condi- 
tion, vre see how the sounds, which she at first heard for a 
few hours, continued for« number of months after to be gen-* 
erated and repeated,— —And so in regard to the optic nerve. 
It may be so morbidly sensitive, that the mere conception of 
a man or of some other visible object may affect it as reiatly 
and in the same way, as if the man wore actually present to 
the sight. And if so, the individual, who is subject to this 
morbid affection, has the power in himself, of originating and 
sustaining the representation or pictures of objects, altboligh 
no such objects are present. In other words, as these re- 
sults depend upon the state of his physical system -and not 
upon volition, he is properly said to be subject to Appari- 
tions. We will only add in confirmation of what has been 

said, that in one of the most interesting cases of spectral illu- 
sions or apparitions, which has been published,' the person, 
who was the subject of them, expressly states, that, for some 
hours preceding their occurrence, she had a peculiar feeling 
in the eyes, which was relieved as soon as they had passed 
arway.* 
§. SSI. Sod cause of permanentlj excited conceptionv. or apparidong. 
Neglect of periodical blood-letting: 

But there are other causes of the mental states under con- 
sideration, wl^h, in some respects at leasts are not so close- 
ly and exclusively connected with the eye One is the neg- 
lect of periodical blood-letting. iThe doctjine, that perma- 
nently excited conceptions or apparitions are attendant on a 
sutperabundance of blood, occasioned by this neglect, seems 
to be illtistrated and confirmed by the actual and recorded 
experience of various individuals, as in the following in- 
stance. 

Nicolai, the name of the individual to whom the state- 
ments here giv^n relate, was an inhabitant of Berlin, a^ cele- 
brated bookseller, and naturally a person of a very vivid im- 
agination. He was neither an ignorant man, nor supersti- 
tioas; a fact, which some undoubtedly trill esteem U impor- 
tant to know. The folIowii\g account of th^ apparitions 
^ Brewster'a Natoral Magic, Letter III. 
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which appeared'to him is given in hjs own words.-^ — "My 
wife and another person came into my apartment in the 
mornhig, in order to console me, but I was too much agitated 
by a series of incidents, which had most powerfully affected 
♦my moral feeling, to be capable of attending to 'them. On a 
sudden, I perceived, at about the distance of ten steps, a 
form like that of a deceased persoUi I pointed at it, asking 
my wife if she did not see it ? It was but natural that she 
should not see i^ny thing ; my question, therefore, alarmed 
her very much, and she immediately sent for a physician. 
The. phantom continued about eight minutes. I grew at 
length more calm, and being extremely exhausted, fell into 
a restless sleep, which lasted about half an hour.. The phy- 
sician ascribed the apparitioa to a violent mental emotion, 
and hoped there would be no return ; but the violent agita- 
tion of my mind bad in some way disordered my nerves, and 
produced further consequences, which deserve a more mi- 
nute description. 

^^ At four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen in 
the morning re-appeared. I was by myself when this hap- 
pened, and being rather uneasy at the incident, went to nijr 
wife's apartment, but there likewise I was persecuted by the 
apparition, which, however, at intervals disappeared, and al- 
ways presented itself in a standing posture. About six 
o'clock there appeared also several walking figures, which 
had no connection with the first. After the fir^t day the form 
of the deceased person no move appeared, but its place was 
supplied with many other phantasms, sometimes represent- 
ing acquaintances, but mostly strangers ; those whom I 
knew were composed of living and deceased persons, but the 
number of the latter was comparatively small. I observed 
the persons with whom I daily conversed did not appear as 
phantasms, these representing chiefly persons who lived at 
some distance from me. 

^^ These phantasms seemed equally clear and distinct at 
all times, and under all circumstances, both when I was by 
myself, and when I w^ in company, as well in the day as at 
night, and in my own house as well as abroad ; they were, 
however, less frequent when I was in the house of a friend, 
and rarely appeared to me in the. street. When 1 shut mj 
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eyes, these phantasms' would sometimes vanish entirely, 
though there were instances when I beheld them with my 
eyes closed, yet, when they disappeared on such occasions, 
they generally returned when I opened my eyes. I convers- 
ed sometimes With my physician .and my wife of the phan- 
tasms which at the moment surrounded me ; they appeared 
more frequently walking than at rest, nor were they constant- 
ly present. They frequently did not come for some time, 
but always re-appeared for a longer or shorter period, either 
singly or in company, the latter, however being most fre- 
quently the case. I generally saw human forms of both sez*- 
es, but they usually seemed not to take the smallest notice 
of each other, moving as in a market-place, where all are 
eager to press through the crowd ; at times, however, they 
seemed to be transacting- business with each other. I also 
saw several time? people on horseback, dogs, and birds. All 
these phantasms appeared to me in their natural size, and as 
distinct as if alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in 
the uncovered parts, as well as different coicms and fashions 
in their dresses^ though the colors seemed somewhat paler 
than in real ndture. None of the figures appeared particu- 
larly terrible, comical, or disgusting, most of them being of 
an indifferent shape, and some presenting a pleasing aspect. 
The longer these phantoms continued to visit me, the more 
frequently did they return, while at the same time, they in- 
(^reased in. number, about four weeks after they had first ap- 
peared. I also began to hear them talk ; these phantoms 
sometimes conversed among themselves, but more frequent- 
ly addressed their discourse to n\e ; their, speeches were oomh 
monly short, and never of an unpleasant torq. At different 
times there appeared to me both dear and sensible friends of 
both sexes, whose addresses tended to appease my grief, 
which had not yet wholly subsided : their consolatory speech- 
es were in general addressed to me when I ^as alone. 
Sometimes, however, t was accosted by these oonsbling 
friends while I was engaged in company, and not unfrequent- 
ly while real person^ were speaking to ihfe. These consola- 
tory addresses consisted sometimes of abrupt phrases, Hkid at 
other times they were regularly Executed." 
SO 
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§. 333. Methods of relief adopted in this case. - 
These are the leading facts in this case, so far as the mere 
appearance of the apparitions is concerned. But as Nicolai 
besides possessing no small amount of acquired kno^nrledge, 
w^as a person of a naturally philosophic turn of mind, he wa? 
able to detect and to assign the true cause of his mental mal- 
ady. He was, it is to be remembered^ in the first place, z 

person of very vivid fancy, and hence his mind was the more 
likely to be affected by any disease of the body. A numbe 
of years before the occurrences above related, he had bet: 
subject to a violent vertigo, which had been cured by meaos 
of leeches ; it was his custom to lose blood twice a year, bin 
previously to the present attack, this evacuation had bee: 
neglected. Supposing, therefore, that the mental disorder 
might arise from a superabundance of blood and some irrer 
ularity in the circulation, he again resorted to the applicatioa 
of leeches. When the leeches were applied, no person was 
with him besides the surgeon ; but during ffhe operation hs 
chamber was crowded with htiman phantasms of all descrip- 
tions. In the course of a few hours, however, they moved 
around the chamber more slowly ; their color began to fade, 
until growing more and more obscure, they at last dlssolreu 
iato air, and he ceased to be (roiibled with them afterwards.* 

§. $38. Sd cause of excited conceptions. Attacks of fever. 

In violent attacks of fever thevb are sometimes esdted 
conceptions ; particularly those which have their origin in 
the sense of sight, and are known by way of distinction under 
the name of Apparitions. The conceptions, which the sick 
person has, become increased in vividness, until the mini 
seeming to project its own creations into the exterior space, 
peoples the room with living and moving phantoms. There 
ia a statement, illustrative of this view, in the fifteenth vol- 
ume Qf NichoUon's Philosophical Journal, a part of which 
wijl be here repeated. The fever in this instance, of which 

* MeiOoir on the appearance of Spectres or Phantoms occasioned bf 
Duease, wi|h Psyehological Remarks, read by Nicolai to the Royal So> 
ciety of Berlin on the 38th of February 1799 ; as quoted by Uibbeit, Pi. 
I, CH. 1. « 
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an acconnt is given by the patient himself, was of a violei^t 
character, originating in some deep-seated inflammation^ 
and at first affecting the memory, although not permanently. 

^^ Being perfectly awake, (s^iys this person,) in full posses- 
sion of memory, reason, and calmness, conversing with thoi^e 
around me, and seeing without difficulty or impediment every 
surrounding object, I was entertained and delighted with a 
succession of fac^, over which I *had no control, either as to 
their appearance, contir)uance, or TomOval. 

" They appeared directly before me, one at a time,' very 
suddenly^ yet not so much so, but that a second bf time Might 
be employed In the emergence of ^ach, as if through a cloud 
or mist, to its perfect clearness. . In thi!i state each face con<- 
tinued five or s»x seconds, and then vanished, by becoming 
gradually fainter during about two seconds, till nothing was 
left but a dark opa(]^ie mist,in which almost imtnediately Jif<- 
terwards appeared another fac6. All these faces were in the 
highest degree interesting to me for beauty of form,- and for 
the variety of expression they manifested of every great.and 
anuable emotion of the human mind. 'Though their atten* 
tion was invariably directed to me, and none of them seemed 
to speak, yet I seemed to read the very soul-, which gave anii- 
mation to their lovely and intelligent ^^untenances. . Admi^ 
ration and a sentiment of joy and affection when each face 
appeared, and regret .upon its disappearance, kept my m^nd 
oonstantly rivetted to the' visions before it ; and this state 
was interrupted, only when an intercourse with, the persons 
in the room was proposed or urged, "&er.-^-^— The apparitions, 
which this person experienced, were not limited to. phao^ 
tasmsof the human countenance, he also saw phaAtasms of 
books, and of parchment and papers containing printed mat- 
ter. Nor were these effects exclusively confined to ideas,* re*, 
ceived from the sense of sight ;. at one time^ he seemed to 
himself to hear musical sounds. That is ; his conceptions of 
sound were so exceedingly vivid, it was in effect the same, 
as if he had really heard melodious voices and instruments. 

§. S24. 4th cause of apparitions and other excited conceptions. Inflam- 
mation of the brain. 

Apparitions, and Excited conceptions in general, exist, in 
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the fourth place> in oonteqaence of inflammatioitt and €ither 
diseases of the brain.-* — We may infer from eertaio passage! 
which are found In his writings, that Shakspeare had socac 
correct notions of the influence of a disordered conditioQ of 
the brain on the mental operations. We allude among* oth< 
ei^s to the passage^ where in. explanation of the apparition m 
the dagger, which appeared to Macbeth, he says, 
" A dagger of the misd, a ftdse creation, 
^ Proceeding from the heat-oppreeeed brai«. 

Whether the seat, or appropriate and peculiar residence 
of the soul, be in the brain or not^ it seems to be certain, thai 
this part of the bodily system is contiected, in a very inti- 
mate and high degree^ with the exercises of the mind ; per 
ticoiarly with perception and volition. Whenever, therefore, 
the brain is disordered, whether by a contusion, or by a re- 
moval of part of it, by inflammation, or in other ways, the 
mind will in general be afiected in a greater or less degree. 
---—It may indeed be said, that the immediate connectioD, 
in the oases Which we now have reference to, is not between 
the mind and the substance of the brain, but between the miod 
and the blood, which is thrown into that part of the system. 
It is no doubt something in favor of this notion, that so large 
a portion of the sanguineous fluid finds a circulation there ; it 
being a common idea among, anatomists, that at least ooe 
tenth of all the blood is immediately sent from the heart iste 
the brain, although the latter 19 in weight only about the 
fortieth part of the whole body. . It is to be considered also, 
that the effects, which are wrought upon the mind by the ni- 
trolls oxide, and the febrile miasma gas, are caused by an 
intermediate influence on the blood. On the other hand, it 
twy he said that there cannot be a great acceleration of the 
blood^s motion, or increase of its volume, without a very seo- 
Bible effect on the cerebral substance. And, therefore, it 
may remain true, that very much may be justly attributed to 
the increase of quantity and motion in the blood, and still 
the brain be the proximate cause of alterationain the states 
of the mind. 

§. 33S. Facts haviog relation to the 4th eauqe of excited coneeptioDs. 
But here we stand in need of facts, as in all other parts 
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of this investigation. The following statement, selected 
from a nun\ber of others not less authenticated, can be re* 

lied on.** A citizen of Kingston-on-HulI had a quarrel with 

a drunken soldier, who attempted to enter his house by 
force, at an unseasonable hour. In this struggle the soldier 
drew his bayonet, and striking him across the temples, divi- 
ded the temporal artery. He had scarcely recovered from 
the effects of a great loss of blood on this occasiw, when he 
undertook to accompany a friend in his walking match 
against time, in which he went forty-two miles in nine hours. 
He was elated by his success, and spei|| the whole of the 
following day in drinking, &c. ' 

Theresult of these things was an affection, probably an 
inflammation of the brain. And the consequence of this was 
the existence of those vivid stsitesof mind, which are termed 
apparitions. Accordingly our shopkeeper, (for that was the 
calling of this person,) is reported to have seen articles of 
sale upon the floor, and to have beheld an armed soldier en- 
tering his shop, when there was nothing seen by other per- 
sons present. In a word, he was for some time constantly 
haunted by a variety of spectres or imaginary appearances ; 
so much so that he even found it difficult to determine, which 
were real customers, and which were mere phantasms of his 
own mind. The remecjy in this case was blood-lettings and 
some other methods of cure, which are practised in inflam- 
mations of the brain. The restoration of the mind to a less 
intense and more correct action was simultaneous with that 
of the physical system. 

§. 3S6. 5ch cause of apptritiqns. Hysteria. 

It is further to be observed, that people, are not unfre- 
quehtly affected *with apparitibns in the paroxysms of the 

disease knoWH •as hysteria or hysterics. For the nature 

of this disease, which exists under a variety of forms, and is 
of a character so peculiar as to preclude any adequate de- 
scription in the narrow limits we could properly allot to it, 
the reader is' referred to such books as treat of medical sub- 
jects. This singular disease powerfully agitates the mind ; 
and its effects are as various as they are striking. When 
* See the Ediogbargb Medical aad Sargical Joarnal, Vol. vi« p. 88S. 
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the convulsive affections oome on, the patient is observed t 
laugh and cry alternately, and altogether without any cai: 
of a rational or moral nature; so that he Has almoat the a: 
pearanoe of fatuity, or of being delirious. But apparition: 
intensely vivid conceptions are among its most striking s 
tendahts. The subjects of it distinctly see every descr. 
tion of forms ; trees, housies,' men, women, dogs and other:: 
feirior animals, balls of (ire, celestial beings, fcc. We r: 
without doubt safely refer to the experience of those, w. 
have been much conversatit with instances of this disease 
in confirmation of tl^. 

The existence of the states of mind under consident;: 
mighty without much question, be found, on further exar. 
nation, to connect itself with other forms of disease. T.i 
subject is certainly worthy, whether considel^ed in relati . 
to science or to human happiness,' of such further develope- 
ments, as it is capable of receiving. 



CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
DISORD^RkD INTELLECTUAL ACTION. 
(11.) INSANITY. 

.§. 3S7. Meaning of the term iosanity. 

In illustration of the genemi subject of disordered intel- 
lectual action, we proceed, in the next plaqe, to the coDsid- 
eration of that more decided internal derangement, whicli 
is known as insanitt. Th^ term Insanity^ etymological'f 
considered, indicates simi)ly a want of soundness or want of 
health. In its applicatloa to the mind, it indicates an tia* 
sound or disordered state of the mental action ; generallft 
however, of a more decided and deeply seated nature thas' 
that form of disordered intellect, which has already been con- 
sidered under the head of apparitions. . I 

As the mind is complicated in its structure, existing as it 
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were inTarious departments and subdivisions of departments^ 
the disordered action, which wo now propose to consider, 
may pervade either the whole mind, or exist exclusively in 
some one of its departments. Accordingly Insanity may be 
regBtdeA either as partial or ", total ; involving either the 
whole mind, or only a part'. The method, which we propose 
to pursue in the investigation of the subject, Is to consider it 
in <5onnection with the powers of the mind separately, as af- 
folrding on the whole the most satisfactory view. And it Is 
proper to^add here, thdt we examine it at present, only sd 
far as it may naturally be supposed to ftxist in connection 
with the Intellect, leavilig the consideration of it, as it is oc- 
casionally found to exist in the Sensibilities, to a more ap-> 
propriate place. * ' 

§. fists. Qf disprderied or alienated seiMatiooa. 

Beginning with the External Iiitdlect, the power, which 
first presents itself to our notice, is< Sensation. It is well 
known, that all the outward senses are liable to be disorder- 
ed, and ^8 the inward sensation corresponds to the condition 
of the outward or bodily organ, a disordered or irregular 
movement of the organ of sense necessarily communicates 
itself to the inward dr mental state. A regular or healthy 
sensation always has reference to some outward cause, (we 
mean here outward even* in referenbe to the organ of sphse,) 
but a disease in the bodily organ disturbs this relation, and 
necessarily gives to the inward mental state the character, 
as compared with other sensations, of being unreal, visiona* 
ry, and deceptive. Not unreal and deceptive in itself, but 
because it intimates a relation which is obliterated,»and tends 
to force uppn our belief an outward cause, %hich has no ex- 
istence. 

There are diseased or disordered visual sensations, exist- 
ing in connection with a morbid condition of the visual organ ; 
but as this view of the * subject was necessarily involved in 
some degree in what has already been said on the subject of 
excited co'nceptions or Apparitions, it is not necessary* to en- 
large \ipon it here. There are also diseased or disordered 
sensations of touch. A single instance, out of multitudes like 
it, will serve both - to illustrate and to confirm the remark. 
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la the Nataral Magic of Dr. Brewster is an account of a lair 
(ttie case whicli we have already had occasioa to refer to. 
who was subject to spectral illusions, of whom it is expressf 
said, ia connection with her remarkable ment^ affection 
that she possesses ^^a natilrally morbid imagination, so stroi^ 
ly affecting her corporeal impressions, that the story of a:r 
pei^son having suffered severe pain by aocidentor otherwk 
will occasionally produce acute twinges in the correapondk 
part of her person. An account, for instance, of the amp.- 
tation of an arm will produce an instantaneous and seven 
sense pf.pain in h%T own arm.'' There are also, (andvt 
might apply the statement to all th\e senses withoat exce^K 
tion,} diseased or disordered sens£itions of hearing. The cel- 
ebrated Mendelsohn was frequently subject to the attacb<^ 
a violent species of taialepsis. And it happened, if he had 
recently heard a«y lively conversation, a loud voice appa- 
rently repeated to him, while in the fit, the particular wonk 
which had been distinguished from others by beying prooooo- 
ced with an emphatic and raised tone of voice, and ^^inead 
a manner that his ear reverberated with t^e sound." 

§. ftSO. Of disordered' or ulienated external perception. 

We naturally proceed fr6m sensation to a power closdt 
connected with it, that of External Perception. Indeed what 
has been said of sensation will apply in a considerable d^ 
gree to the last mentioned power, because sensation natural- 
ly precedes perception, and is <al ways involved in it. Bat 
perception, while it involves sensation, implies also soQie- 
thing more, something additional ; it involves the refereooe 
of the inward mental state to the outward cause or object, 
and not unfreq^ently implies also acts of compari80o,br 
which it distinguishes one cause from another. And parti& 
ularly is this the case in respect to those perceptions, whicli 
are designated as acquired perceptions, in order to distis- 
guish them from original. So that, in view of what has 
been said, it would seem to be the fact, in the first place. 
that, when our sensations are disordered, our perceptions 
will be so likewise. But this is not all. In oonsequeAce of 
some interior cause, such as ah inability to attend to a tbii^ 
for any length of time or incapacity of instituting compari* 
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eons, disordered and false external perceptions will some- 
times exist, when, there appears to be no unsoundness in the 
sensations. 

Agreeably to these views we find, that persons, in whom 
the power of external perception is disordered from the first 
of the two causes just referred to, sometimes have percep- 
tions of color which do not accord with those of mankind 
generally, being entirely unable, for instance, to distinguish 
blue from green. Other persons, again, have no distinct 
perception of minute sounds ; and take no more pleasure ia 
the harmonies of a musical composition of truly great merit, 
than they do in the most discordant screams. When the 
disordered action of the perceptive power originates from the 
second cause, the subjects of it are apt to. confound times, 
persons, and places. They mistake, for instance, their 
friends and relations for others ; and are at a loss as to the 
place where they are, although they may have been in it 
hundreds of times before. They exhibit particularly this 
species of alienated perception, when they attempt to read a 
book. They no doubt see the letters no less than others, but 
the action of the mind in other respects not being such as to 
permit them to dwell upon them, and compare and combine 
them into words, ^hey are unable to read ; it is. at leasts ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

§. 330. Disordered state or insanitj of original suggestion. 

When we pass from the External to the Internal intellect, 
from the region of sensation and external perception to the 
interior domain of Original Suggestion, to the convictions in- 
volved in Consciousness, to the important powers of Relative 
Suggestion, Memory, and Reasoning, we are introduced, in- 
deed, to a higher order of mental action, but we find no ex- 
emption from those disorders, to which the human mind in 
all its great departments is occasionally exposed. ^lu re- 
gard to Original Suggestion, which comes first in order, a 
power which deals with original ideas and principles merely, 
without professing to ascertain the relations existing among 
them, it must be admitted, that it does not give so frequent 
and decided indications of disordered action as we find else- 
where. Nevertheless this is sometimes the case. The con- 

ai 
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viction, for instanoe, not only that we exist, but that "we hafv 
personal identity, that we are now what we have been n 
times past in ail that constitutes us rational and accoontafa^e 
beings, is obviously essential to a sound mind. But this &e- 
mentary and important conviction, which obviously does ^ 
rest upon judgment nor the deductions of reasoning, bat upot 
the higher basis of original suggestion, is sometimes anot' 
led, either in whole or in part. To this head, so far as tfe 
conviction of the identity of the mind is concerned, -we ar 
refer the interesting case of the Reverend Simon Browne, i3 
English clergyman, who fully believed for many years befoR 
his death that he had entirely Ibst his rational part or soei. 
and was the possessor merely of a corporeal or animal life. 
such as is possessed by the brutes. He was a man of mat- 
ed ability both in conversation and writing ; and this too, ^ 
all subjects not connected with his malady, after his portii 
alienation. But so entirely was he convinced of the abse&ee 
and of the probably actual extinction of his own soul, that 
in a valuable Work, which he dedicated to the Queeo d 
England, he speaks of it in the dedication as the Work ofm 
who ^'was once a man ; of some little name ; but of no worth. 
as his present tinparallelled case makes but too manifest ](« 
by the immediate hand of an avenging God, his very thiok- 
ing substance has for more than seventeen years been gKHb- 
ally wasting away, till it is wholly perished out of him, ifit 
be not utterly come to nothing."* 

§. 3S1. Unsoundnessor insanity of consciousness. 

The basis of the various convictions or judgments of Con- 
sciousness, as that term is defined and illustrated by writers. 
is the antecedent idea and belief of personal identity. If this 
last conviction, therefore, be lost, as in the case mentiooed 
in the last section, all that is involved in Consciousness goes 
with it. It fs the business of Consciousness to connect the 
acts of the mind with the mind itself, to consolidate them as 
it were into one. But if, in our full belief, our mind is d^ 
stroyed, if self or personality is obliterated, then it is dearlr 
no longer within the power of consciousness to recognize our 
various acts of perception and reasoning as having a home 
* Conolly'i Indications of Insanity, Chap. X. 
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and agency in our own bosoms. Self is destroyed ; and the 
mental acts^ which are appropriate to self^ are mere entities, 
floating about as it were in the vacuities of space, without 
the possibility of being assigned to any locality or ascribed 
to any. caose. The instance, therefore, mentioned in the 
preceding section, which may be regarded as of a mixed 
kind, (that is to say, showing a perplexed action both of 
Original Suggestion and Consciousness,) will serve to illui^ 

trate what is said. here. Another instance^not less striking 

is that of a celebrated watchmaker of Paris, who became in- 
sane during the period of the French Revolution. This man 
believed^ that he and some others had been beheaded ; but 
that the heads were subsequently ordered to be restored to 
the original owners. Some mistake, however, as the insane 
person conceived, was committed in the process of restora- 
tion, in consequence of which he had unfortunately been fur- 
nished with the head of one of his companions instead of his 
own* He was admitted into the hospital Bicetre, ^^where he 
was continually complainingof his misfortune, and lamenting 
the fine teeth and wholesome breath he had exchanged for 
those of very different qualities." 

Instances also have probably from time to time occurred, 
in which, although the conviction of personality and person- 
al identity has remained, yet in the fixed belief of the insane 
person the bond of connection between the mind and its pow- 
ers has b[een dissolved ; and the meqiory perhaps, or the rea- 
soning, or the imagination, which once belonged to himself, 
has been transferred by some mysterious agency to an intel- 
lect more favored than his own. 

§. 333. IniaDity of the judgment or relati re Buggestion. 

Pursuing this subjeqf in its^ connection with the powers of 
the Internal Intellect in the order, in which they presented 
themselves to our notice in the Second Part of this Division, 
and which seems to be essentially the order of nature, we 
next proceed to Relative Suggestion. The power of Rela- 
tive Suggestion, like that of Original Suggestion, is exceed- 
ingly simple, in its action ; being limited to the mere matter 
of perceiving relations ; but it is different in this respect, that 
while mental disorder but seldom reaches original suggestion, 
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there is scarcely an instance of decidedly disordered intellect 
in which relative suggestion, (that is to say, judgmeitt in b 
simplest form,) is not affected in a greater or less degree 
* And this seems to be unavoidable. For relations always i:: 
ply the existence of something else, of other objects. Au 
if mistakes, in consequence of a wrong mental action in ou 
er respects, exist in regard to those other things, whateTe 
they may be, they necessarilyjiither annul or greatly perfrfei 
the results of the powers by which such relations are perceiT- 
ed. Besides this, the power, in its own nature and inde- 
pendently of perplexities from other sources, is liable to be. 
and is in fact, sometimes disordered. But as this subject i« 
closely connected with that of reasoning, and as they recip- 
rocally throw light upon each other, we shall say nothlar 
further here. 

§. 33S. Disordered or alienated association. LightfaeadedBeaa. 

The laws of the mind, the great principles which regulate 
its action, as well as its mere perceptions or states, may be 
disordered ; for instance, the law of association. The irreg- 
ular action of this important principle of our intellectual ds- 
ture is sometimes greater ; at others less. There is one of 
the slighter forms of mental alienation from this cause, which 
may be termed lightheadedness ; otherwise called by Pind. 
demence, and by Dr. Rush, dissociation. Persons, subject 
to this mental disease, are sometimes designated as ^flightr^' 
*hair-brained ;' and when the indications of it are pretty de 

cided, as a Mittle cracked.' Their disorder seems chiefly 

to consist in a deficiency of the ordinary power over assoda- 
ted ideas. Their thoughts ily from one subject to anotb^ 
with great rapidity; and, consequently, one mark of thk 
state of mind is great volubility of speech and almost con- 
stant motion of the body. This rapij succession of ideas and 
attendant volubility of tongue are generally accompanied 
with forgetful ness in a greater or less degree. And as the 
subject of this form of derangement is equally incapable of 
checking and reflecting upon his present ideas, and of recal- 
ling the past, he constantly forms incorrect judgments of 
things. Another mark, which has been given, is a diminish- 
ed sensibility to' external impressions. 
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§. 954. Illastrations of this mental disorder. 

Dr. Rush in his valuable work on the Diseases of the Mind 

has repeated the account, which ^n English clergyman, who 

visited Lavater, the physiognomist, has givea of that ,singu- 

lar character. It accurately illustrates this mental disorder. 

" I was detained, (says he,) the whole morning by the 

strange, wild, eccentric Lavater, in various conversations. 
When once he is set a going, tfiere il^ no such thing as stop- 
ping him, till he runs himself out of breath. He starts from 
subject to subject, flies from book to book, from picture to 
picture ; measures your nose, your eye, your mouth, with a 
pair of compasses ; pours forth a torrent of physiognomy up- 
on you ; drags you, for a proof of his dogma, to a dozen of 
closets, and unfolds ten thousand drawings ; but will not let 
you open your lips to propose a difficulty ; and crams a solu- 
tion down your throat, before you have uttered half a sylla- 
ble of your objection. 

^ <^He is ap meagre as the picture of famine ; his nose and 
chin almost meet. I read him in my turn, and found little 
difficulty in discovering amidst great genius, unaffected piety, 
unbounded benevolence and moderate learning, much caprice 
and unsteadiness ; a mind at once aspiring by nature, and 
grovelling through necessity ; an endless turn to speculation 
and project ; in a word, a clever, flighty, good-natured, ne- 
cessitous man.^' 

§. 9S5. Of partial insanity or alienation of the memory. 

Among other exhibitions of partial insanity, using the 
terms in the manner already explained, we may include some 
of the more striking instances of weakened and disordered 
memory. Every other part of the intellect may be sound 
and regular in its action, (for it will be recollected that we 
confine ourselves here to the disorders of the intellect, 
without anticipating those of the Sensibilities and the Will,) 
the powers of perception, of association, of imagination, of 
reasoning, at least so far as they are able to act independent 
of the memory, while the action of the latter power is either 
essentially obliterated, or is the subject of strange and unac- 
countably deviations. Prom the plan of this Work we are 
obliged to content ourselves with the briefest possible noti- 
ces ; and can therefore only refer to one or two instances in 
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illustration of what has beea said. The instances of weak 
ened and perverted tiiemory are of three kinds ; (1) thos< 
where there is a general prostration, caused in various ways 
such as grief and old age ; (2) those, where there is a sod 
den and entire prostration extending to particular subjects 
or through a particular period of time, generally caused b; 
some sudden and violent affection of the body ; and (3) those 
where there is not so much ^ inordinate weakness or ol^ 
literation of the power under consideration, as a singularh 

perverse and irregular action of it. It is probably not zk- 

cessary to say any thing of the first class. Of the eemi 
cjass is the case, mentioned by Dr. Beattie, of a gentlems!:. 
who, in consequence of a violent blow on the bead, lost kis 
knowledge of Greek, but did not appear to have lost asj 
thing else. Another instance is that, mentioned by Dr. AV 
crcrombie, of a lady, who in consequence of a protracted i!!- 
ness, lost the recollection of a period of about ten or twelrf 
years; but spoke with perfect consistency of things as ther 
stood before that time. Of the third class is the case oTi 
man, who always called tobacco a hogshead ; and of anoth- 
er man, who, when he wanted coals put upon his fire alirajs 
called for paper, and when he wanted paper called for coals; 
and of another, who could not be made to understand the 
name of an object if it was spoken to him, but understood it 
perfectly when it was written. These three cases will be 
found more particularly detailed in Dr. Abercrombie's Inqm- 
ries into the Intellectual Powers. A case perhaps still more 
interesting is found in Dr. Conolly's Indications of lasanitj 
as follows. 

^^ A gentleman of considerable attainments, after longcoo* 
tinned attention to various subjects, found himself incapable 
of writing what he sat down to wri|s ; and wishing to wntt 
a check, could get no farther than the first two words; he 
found that he wrote what he did not mean to. write, bat bf 
no efibrt could he write what he intended. This impair- 
ment of his memory and attention lasted about half an hour 
during which time his external senses were not impaired, 
but the only ideas which he had were such as the imagiov 
tion dictated, without order and without object. He knew 
also, during this time, that when he spoke, the words bent- 
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tered were not the words he wished to otter. When he re- 
covered, he found that in his attempt te write the check, he 
had instead of the words ^fifty dollars, being one half-yearns 
rate,' put down 'fifty dollars through the salvation of Bra.' " 

§. 336. Of the power of reasoDing in the partially insane. 

It will be noticed, so far as we have gone in the examina- 
tion of the subject of insanity, that we have considered the 
powers of the mind separately. Probably every power of 
the mind, but particularly those of the intellect, may become 
more or less disordered. Having considered sensation, per- 
ception, original suggestion, consciousness, judgment, asso- 
ciation, and memory, we propose, as coming next in order, 
to examine the subject in its connection with the reasoning 

power. In some cases of insanity there is a total inability 

of reasoning. There is no power of attention, no power of 
comparison; and of course no ability in the mind to pass 
from the premises of an argument to the conclusion. We 
have already had occasion to refer to the power of relative 
suggestion, by means of which comparisons are instituted. 
Whenever this power is disordered and fails to perform its 
office, such is the close connection between it and reasoning, 
the operations of the latter are disturbed also. In such cases 
the inability to reason is total ; that is to say, it extends to 
all subjects alike. But it is more frequently the case, that 
the alienation of reasoning is not so extensive, but exists 
chiefly in relation to certain subjects, in respect to which the 
belief is affected. When the train of reasoning leads the 
person within the range of those particular subjects, whatev- 
er they are, we at once discover, that the intellect is disor- 
dered. And this view has led to the common remark, which 
is obviously well founded, that the more common form of in- 
sane or alienated reason does not consist so much in the 
mode of connecting propositions, and in the conclusions 
drawn from them, as in the premises. The insane person 
believes, for instance, that he is a king. Accordingly he rea- 
sons correctly in requiring for himself the homage, suited to 
a king, and in expressing dissatisfaction on account of its be- 
ing withheld ; but he commits an essential error in the prem- 
ises, which assume, that he actually possesses that station. 
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§, 357. Instance of the abore form of insanity of reaBoning, 
We have an instatiee of the form of insanity just meotioo- 
cd, in the character of Don Quixote.; Cervantes represents 
the hero of his work^ as having his naturally good under- 
standing perverted by the perusal of certain foolish, romaD- 
tic stories falsely purporting to be a true record of knight^ 
and deeds of chivalry. These books, containing the historr 
of dwarfs, giants, necromancers, and other preternatural ex- 
travagance,, were zealously perused, until the head of Dm 
Quixote was effectually turned by them. Although he was 
thus brought into a state of real mental derangement, it was 
limited to the extravagancies, which have been mentioned. 
We are expressly informed, that in all his conversations and 
replies, he gave evident proofs of a most excellent under- 
standing, and never ^^ lost the stirrups," except on the sub- 
ject of chivalry. On this subject he *'was crazed." A^ 

oordingly when the barber and curate visited him on a ce^ 
tain occasion, the conversation happened to turn on what 
are termed reasons of state, and on modes ofeulministratioa; 
and Don Quixote spoke so well on every topic, as to convince 
them, that he was quite sound, and had recovered the right 
exercise of his judgment. But something being unadvised!? 
said about the Turkish war, the Knight at once remarked 
with much solemnity and seriousness, that his majesty had 
nothing to do but to issue a proclamation, commanding all 
the knights-errant in Spain to assemble at his court on a cer- 
tain day ; and €dlhough iiot more 0uin half a dozen should cone, 
among these one would befotmd^ teho Vfould alone be eufficietU to ater- 
throw the whole Turkish power > 

When the subject of conversation turned upon war, which 
had so near a connection with shields and lances, and all the 
associations of chivalry, it came within the range of his mal- 
ady, and led to the absurd remark, which showed at once the 
unsoundness of his mind, notwithstanding the sobriety and 
good sense, which he had just before exhibited. 

§. 3S8. Partial mental alienation by means of the imagination. 

Men of sensibility and genius, by giving way to the sug- 
gestions of a melancholy imagination, sometimes become 
mentally disordered. Not that we are authorized to include 
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these cases to amobg tWe more striking .forms of insafiity; 
they in general attract but little notice, ajthoqgji sources of 
exquisite misery to/the subjects of them. But such aire the 
extravagant dreams, in which they iildulge; such are the 
vrrong views of the character ^nd actions of men, which their 
busy and melancholy imaginations are apt to form, that they 
canmet'^be reckobed {persons of truly* sound minds. These in- 
stances, which are not rare^ it isdifficurtfuHy to describe; 
but their nuibt distinguishing traiis will be recdgiyzeci in the 
following sketch from Madkme ie Stael's Reflections on the 
Character and Wrhin|3[S of Rousseau. ' / . . ^ * 

* After r^matking that he discovered no sudden emotions, 
but that his^'feeJings grew uponjeflection, and that he bexsame 
impassionedin consequence of his dwn meditations, she adds 

as follows.^ ^^Sofnetimes he would part wi<h ydij, with all 

his former ai9<&Gtion;. but if an expression had escaped you, 
which might tiiar-an'.unffl^bfable construction, he would re- 
collect h,'exarmine it, exaggerate it, perhaps dwell DpoH'it for 
a motith, and ton etude by a total breach with you. Hence 
it 'was, that* there was scaipce a possibility, of undeceiving 
him-; for the light, which' bboke in upon* him at onc^,. wi^s 
not silfficient to efface the wrong impressions^ ax^hich had ta- 
ken place so gradually in his nund. H'vas extremely -diffi- 
cult, top, to continue iong on an intimate footing with him. 
A word, af gesture, 'furnished him wSth matter t)( profound 
meditation ;' be connected the mosttrifling circttmslances like 
so many mathematical propositiond, tfnd conceived His con- 
clusions to be supported by the evidence of demonstration. 

^*I believe,' (bbe further remarks,) that imagini^ion D^as 
the strongest- of his facnltiesi and that it had almost 'absorbed 
all the rest. He dreamed rather than existed, and the events 
offals life nughfbe said more properly tp.hav'e passed in' his 
mind, than without him ; a mode .of being, oqc should have 
thought, that ought to have secured him fromdistriistfaa it 
prsv^ited him from observation; hut the. truth ^as, it did 
not hinder him from attempting tS' observe ; it only rendered 
his observations erroneous. ' That his soul Was tender, no 
one can doilbt, after having read his works ; but his imagina- 
tion sometimes interposed between his reason and his aflbc- 

32 
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tioDR^cmd deatrbyed their infliieoGe ; hejippeared sometime! 
▼Old of aeasil^tlity ; but it was because be did not perceive 
obgects such as they -were. Had. he se^nthem with ocr 
eyeS) his. heart vfoald hare been more affected than oars."^ 

§. Sd9. Insanity or alienation of the power of belief. 

The action of the varioqs intellectual powers^ which hare 
been brought to view nfl thliB chapter, terminates in the cais- 
ation or pr(Aiuotion of Belief. In regard to that particnhr 
stktel of the intellect^ which is denominated belief, it is obri- 
ous, thiit.in a sound mind it haft.a«natural and determinate 
rdatiento all the varioad int^lectual siisci^ptibUities, bolt 
External and Internal/ This relation is 'sometimes distarb- 
ed ; and the belief exists in a position, altogether unsustam- 
edby the evidence, which is. presented. There are tiiree 
classes of^ persons, iitwhom'this state of mind', or, in other 
words, the fiftcultjr or susceptibility of belief, if we may be 

permitted so to call it, appears to be* disordered. ^(l) Ttie 

first clas» are those, who seeiti incapable of believing an/ 
thing,-whlch tbey'are required to receive on the testimoot 
of others. They muslt see it wJt*h their own eyes ; they must 
hear It, or handlcv it for. th emsel ves ; they must examine It 
by. sqimre,-Vale, and compass. ^They- remind one of the Sav- 
age, who complained, when something was pi^opos^ for his 
belief, "that it would not believe foi' him.?' The causes of 
this'singnlaranability are worthy of more inquiry, than has 
hitherto been expended upon them.- When it is very great. 
it is a mark of the approach or actual existence of idiocy. — 
(2) There is another class of pei*$ons, who plainly show a 
derangemeiit of this power,- by their readiness to believe 
every thing: No thatter how incongpuous or improbable a 
story isyit is received at once. They take.fto note of datc«. 
chac:act^rs, and oircumstancer; and as they find nothingioo 
improbable to believe, they find nothing too strange, marvel- 
lous, and foolish to report. This state of mind is frequently 

an aclx)mpaniment of light^headedness.-- (,9) Tihere arc 

other cases, where- the alienatioriof belief is not general,bQt 
particular^ There is nothing peculiar and disordered in its 
ordinary action, but only in respect to particular facts. That 
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&8, certain propositions, which are erroneous and absurd, are 

ireceiyed by tbe disordered persons as certain ; and nothing 

<»n convince them of the contrary. One> believes himself to 

l>e a king ; another /that 'he is the prophet^ Mahomet ; and 

' various' other absurdities are received by them as .undoubted* 

'ly true. On aU other subjects they appear to be rational; 

b.ut the alienation or insanity of belief is evident, as soon as 

^their.chjsrished errors are. mentioned. 
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. CLASSIFICATION OF THE. SENSlBiLiTIES. ,, 

§. 240. Reference tp Ae general ^riisson (tf iha whole mind. 

It wiU. be recollected, ihat we prppo^ed, as the bads of 
our inquii:iess the geoeral division of the m'iitd into the Intel- 
lect, the Se^aibilkies, and the Will. These great depart- 
ments of the mind are not only generically distti^ct ; but the. 
difference between them is so clear and marked, it is surpri- 
siog the^ should have been so often oonfounttett together. 
They. are mot enl*y diffecent in their nature, ct (aet which, is 
dearly. astertaioed bjr Consciousness, in its. cognizance of 
th^r respective acts ; but ^re separated from each other, as 
all qbaervatiqa shows, by... the relations, which they respec^ 
lively sustain. . Thclntehect o|r Understanding comes, first 
in orders and furnishes the basis of action to the other great 
departments of the mind. I^is this. I^ortion of the mind, 
whiclti we have endeavored to examine ; and which we are 
nowA-about .to leave for the purpqs^ of advancing into depart- 
ments of QiMT pnental nature, which, considered in reference 
to the latdlect, may be regarded a$ occupying ^ niore re- 
mote and interior position. . - 

§. 941. The action of th^ seDsibilities Ifhplies tbat of the intellect. 

Tb^ action of thc^ Sensibilities is subsequent in tirh'e to 
that of the Intellective nature. , As a gene^aj thing ther,e is, 
and can be no moTement of the sensibility no suph thing as 
an emotion^ desire, or feeliti^ of moral obligatijpn,. without 
an antecedent action of the intellects , If we are pleased or 
diapleaged, there is necessarily before the mind some object* 
of pleasure or displeasure ; if we exercise the feeling of de- 
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sire,^ there must necessarily be some otgeQt desired, which? 
made knjpwn to us by an dction.qC the intelleet. So that ; 
there were no intellect, or if the intellectual powers weree^ 
tirely dormant and inactire, ther^ would be no action of tb 
emqtive part of our nature and of the pasdons. 

And we may not only, sa^ia general terms, that- the ae- 
tion of the sensibilities implies the Bntepedent action of tk 
intellect, but may even assert more specifieaUy, (making al- 
io wanoe for those cpnstitutiohal diflferepces, which pervsds 
every part of the mental structure,} that the activity of tU 
.sensibilities .will be nearly in propofiUm to that of the intellect, 
fn other words, .on all s'ubjepts, which are calculated to ei- 
cite any interest fit all,) those, who have the' broadest and 
most fiatisfactory. views, .wiH be likely *to feel more inteoselj 
/ than others ; <the isen^lblUtied expanding and exerting them- 
selves in coAformky wit^ the ekpanded and eterge tic action 

of the perceptive- i^nd cognitive powers., 

"^ • . • ' ■ ' t 

§• My. DiviaitfD of th^ sensibilities into, nafeuifal or perthematic apd nranl 

• As we pass onw-drd from the pefcipientand'oog^kive na- 
* tureto the 4istinGt and more remote region of the emotiom 
and passions, it seeniB proper, before we enter nrore minoteir 
' into the vario\is inquiries which may be expected* to present 
themselves, to considerv wheth6r'the department of tho Sea- 
sibiliiies itself is not susceptible of being resblved into sooie 
subordinate^ y^t iilip.6rtant diyisionfi. In abcordanee with 
this suggestion, our fiirst remark is; that the 'StosiKiiities: 
/when subjected to a cajreful examination, will clearly he 
found to separate theiti^elves into the great divisions of the 
Natural or .Patherflatio, «iid the Moral. These leading de- 
partments will be found to run, if^we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, ia 'two separate channels;, which,- althougti thej 
are for, the most. part parallel with each other, are neverthe- 
less essentially ftn'd sufficiently di&tinet ^, each t^ingi charac- 
terized by its own attributes, and by its appfTopriale iresaltB. 
^dr examination-cff the Sensibilities w\l\ accordingly proceed 
upon the bfliSis of this division^. . < 

.In reference to the useof theterm Pathema tic as applica- 
ble to the states of niind embraced in dhe of these great di- 
visions, it is proper to observe, that it appears to 'have been 
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formed from its Greek origiaal and first. used by Sir James 
Mackintosh. He repeatedly speaks of that part of our na« 
ture, which includes the emotions and passions, as unnamed ; 
and in the progress of his discussions appears at times to be 
embarrassed for the want of soitable English words to ex- 
press it. Under these circumstances he proposes the term 
in question, which, in its etymological import, is applicable 
to any state of mind, which involves emotion, desire, or pas- 
sion. 

§. 343. The moral and natural sensibilities have difierent objects. 
The Natural and Moral Sensibilities appear to take funda* 
mentally different views of the objects, in respect to which 
they are called into exercise. The one considers objects 
chiefly, as they have a relation to ourselves ; the others as 
they relate to all possible existences. The one looks at 
things in the aspect of their desirableness; the other fixes its 
eye on the sublime feature of their rectitude. The one asks 
what is GOOD ; the other, what is right. 

Obliterate from man's constitution his Conscience, (what 
may be called, if we may be allowed the expression, the 
ffiomlitte^ of his nature,) and vou at once strike from the mind 
one half of its motives to action ; for in respect to every 
thing, which is considered by us desirable to be done, the 
question always recurs, is it righi to be done. At one time, 
on the supposition of an entire erasure of the moral sensibili- 
ties, all his movements are dictated by the suggestions and 
cravings of the appetites. At other times, he covets know- 
ledge, or seeks society, or indulges in the refinements of the 
arts ; but it will be found in these instances, as well as when 
he is under the influence of the appetites, that pleasure is 
still his object, and that he is disappointed in not securing it. 
And even in his higher moods of action, when raised in some 
degree above the influence of the subordinate propensities, 
his movements will always be based on calculations of inte- 
rest; and although the various suggestions, which influence 
his conduct, may have an extensive range, they will never 
fail to revolve within the limits of a circle, the centre of 
which is HIMSELF. It is his moral nature, and that alone, % 
which places him beyond the limits of this circle, and enables 

33 
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him, on suitable occasions, to act with exclusive reference to 
God, his fellow-men, and the universe. 

§. 344. The moral sensibilities higher i^ rauk than the natural. 

^nd such being the objects of these two great departments of 
our nature, it is not surprising, that they do not hold the same 
place in our estimation. There is obviously a sort of gradn- 
ation in the feelings of regard and honor, which we attach to 
different parts of the mind. We at once, as it were instinc- 
tively, regard some as higher than others. We may not be 
able always to tell why it is so ; but such is the fact. We 
never hesitate, for instance, to assign a lower place to the 
instincts than to the appetites ; and on the other hand we 
always allot to the appetites, in the graduation of our regard, 
a place below that of the affections. And entirely in accord* 
ance with this general fact, we find it to be the case, that the 
moral sensibilities excite within us higher sentiments of re- 
gard ; in other words, hold, in our estimation of them, a 
higher rank than the appetites, propensities, and passions, 
which constitute the leading divisions of our pathecoatic na- 
ture. ^ 

The moral sensibility appears to occupy, in respect to the 
other great division of our sensitive nature, the position of a 
consultative and judicial power ; it not otily stands above it, 
and over it in our estimation^ but actually is so, viz. in the ex- 
ercise of a higher authority ; it keenly scrutinizes the motives 
of action ; it compares emotion with emotion, desire with de- 
sire ; it sits a sort of arbitress, holding the scales of justice, 
and dispensing such decisions, as are requisite for the doe 
regulation of the empire of the passions. 

§. 345. The moral sensibilities wanting in brutes. 

It will perhaps throw additional light upon the distinction, 
which we assert to exist in the Sensibilities, if we call to re- 
collection here, that the natural or pathematio sensibilities 
exist in brute animals essentially the same as in man. Brute 
animals are susceptible of various emotions. They have 
their instincts, appetites, propensities, and affectioos, the 
same as human beings have, and perhaps even in a higher 
degree. They rush with eagerness in the pursuit of what- 
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ever is calculated to gratify their appetites ; and are deeply 
interested in. every thing that is addressed to the natural af- 
fections. They are pleased and displeased, they have their 
prepossessions and aversions, they love and hate, with as 
much vehemence at least, as commonly characterizes humaa 
passion. 

But if we look for the other and more elevated portion of 
the. sensibilities, viz, the Moral Sensibilities, it is not there. 
And here, we apprehend, is the great ground of distinction 
between men and the brutes. The latter, as well as human 
beings, appear to understand what is good, considered as ad- 
dressed simply to the natural affections ; but man has the 
higher knowledge of moral, as well as of natural good. The 
brute, as well as man, knows what is desirable, considered 
in the light of the natural appetites and passions ; but man 
enjoys the infinitely higher prerogative of knowing what is 
iHTorthy of pursuit, considered in the*light of moral and con- 
scientious perceptions. 

§. 846. ClaMificatioD of the natural seoBibilitiea. 

Beginning, in the examination of the interesting subject 
before us, with the Natural or Pathematic sensibilities, we 
shall find this portion of our sensitive nature resolving itself 
into the subordinate divisions of the Emotions and Desires. 
These two classes of mental states follow each other in the 
order, in which (hey have been named ; the Emotions first, 
which are exceedingly numerous and various ; and then the 
Desires, embracing under the latter term the Appetites, Pro- 
pensities, and Affections. This is not only the order in suo- 
cession or time ; but it is also the order in nature. 

In other words, and stated more particularly, such is the 
constitution of the human mind, that, when we pass from 
the region of the Intellect to that of the Sensibilities, we first 
find ourselves, (and there is bo other possible position which, 
in the first iastance, we can occupy,) in the domain of the 
EMOTIONS. We are at first pleased or displeased, or have 
some other emotion in view of the thing, whatever it is, 
which has come un.der the cognizance of the intellect. And 
emotions, in the ordinary process of mental action, are fol- 
lowed by Desires. As we cannot be pleased or displeased 
without some antecedent perception or knowledge of the 
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thing which we are pleased or displeased with ; so we »&• 
not desire to possess or avoid any thing, withoat having laii 
the foundation of* such desire in the existence of some aiitea> 
dent emotion. And this is not only the matter of fact, whir 
as the mind is actually constitated, is presented to our notice j 
but we cannot well conceive how it could be otherwise. Ti 
desire a thing, which utterly fails to excite within us tbe 
least emotion of pleasure, seems to be a sort of soledsoigr 
absurdity in nature ; in other words, it seems to be imposi- 
ble, from the nature of things, under any conceivable cimzis- 
stances. At any rate it is not possible, as the mind is tct& 
ally constituted, whatever might have been the fact, if tk 
mind had been constituted differently. 

§. 347. Classification of the moral tensibilities. 

If we look at the conscientious or Moral sensibilitiesi it 
find that they divide themselves in a manner entirely analo- 
gous to the division, which is found to exist in the Nataral 
The first class of mental states, which presents itself to osr 
notice under this general head is that of moral Emotions: 
corresponding in the place which they occupy in Tehtioato 
the Intellect, as well as in some other respects, to thenato- 
ral emotions. The moral emotidns are followed byaaotber 
class of moral feelings, which may be designated as Ohliga- 
tory feelings or feelings of moral obligation ; which hold the 
same relation to the moral emotions, which the Desires do to j 
the natural emotions. If we had not moral emotions, (that 
ia to say, feelings of moral approval and disapproval,) it would 
not be possible for us to feel under moral obligation in ao! 
case whatever ; the latter state of the mind being obvioDs'/ 

dependent on the former. It will be noticed, that in thi« 

place we scarcely do more than simply state the fact of tM5 
subordinate classification, without entering into mioateei' 
planations. The precise relatibn, which the two depart- 
ments of our moral nature sustain to each other, will be more 
fully stated and clearly understood, when, in theit proper 
place, they come particularly under examination. 
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NATURE OP THE EftTOTIONS. 



§. 348. We have a knowledge ofemotJoDs by coDsciousness. 

In prosecuting the examination of the Sensibilities, in acr 
cordance with the plan which has been marked out in the 
Introduction, we begin with the Emotions. It is of course 
implied in the arrangement we have made, which assigns 
thenn a distinct plaee, that this class of mental states has a 
nature and characteristics of its own, in virtue of which they 
are distinguished from all others. At the same time it can- 
not be denied, that it is extremely difficult to explain .by mere 
words what that precise nature is. We do not suppose, in- 
deed, that any one is ignorant of what is m^ant, when we 
have occasion to speak of an emotion, whether it be an emo- 
tion of melancholy, of cheerfulness, of surprise, or of some 
other kind.- But whatever may be the fact as to our know- 
ledge, it is unquestionable, that we are unable to give a vf|- 
bal explanation of them, in tkemsebM con9ider$d. 

In this respect they are like all other states of the mind, 
which are truly simple. The fapt of their entire simplieity 
necessarily renders them undefinable ; because a definition 
implies a separation of the thing defined into parts. So that 
we are dependent for a knowledge of the interior-«nd essen- 
tial nature of emotions, not upon verbal explanations and de- 
finitions, which are inadequate to the communication of such 
knowledge, but upon Consciousness. It is a species of knowl- 
edge, which the soul reveals to itself by its own act, direptly 
and immediately. While, therefore, we do not profess to de- 
fine emotions, in any proper and legitimate sense, of defining, 
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we may oommend them without impropriety to each one 
internal examination. And certainly we may rely upon th 
intimations, which con8ciousnes8,when properly interrogated 
can hardly fail to disclose, in this case as well as in others. 

§ . t49. The place of emotionsycoiuidered in reference to other mental ta 

Although, in attempting to give some idea of EDioti(K& 
we are obliged, for a knowledge of them, in themselves co:- 
sidered, to refer each one to his own consciousness, we mir 
nevertheless mention some circumstances, which throw a: 
indirect light on them ; and at any rate render more clear ts 
our perception the relation, which they sustain to other m& 
tal states. The first circumstance, which we propose to in- 
dicate, has reference to the fA^ition which they occupy; [of 
course it will be understood that we mean their position, m 
in the material sense of the term, but in time or succeftsioc 
It will be found on examination to be the fact, as we han 
already had occasion to suggest, that Emotions always occu- 
py a place between intellections or acts of the intellect anj 
the desires, if they are natural emotions ; and between intd- 
lections and feelings of moral obligation, if they are m(?/il 
emotions. That they are subsequent to intellections, we be 
iieve must be abundantly clear. It is as obvious as anj aii* 
cm of geometry, that we cannot have any feeling, any emo- 
tion, in respect to that, whatever it is, which we hareM 
knowledge of. 

In regard to the Desires, it is true, that like the emoim 
tiley are subsequent to the perceptive and cognitive acts ; but 
it is well understood that they are not in immediaie proximitj 
with them. It is perfectly obvious, that no act of pcrceptioo. 
or of cognition in any shape, can lay the foundation for i 
desire, unless the object of perception is pleasant to us ; i^ 
other words, unless it excites within us pleasant emotions. 
For,whett|rver we speak of a thing as pleasant to us, wd cer- 
tainly involve the fact, that we have pleasant emotions in 

view of it. Nor, furthermore, can any perceptive or iotrf* 

^ectual act lay the foundation for Obligatory feelings, (that 
is to say, feelings of moral obligation,) without the interveo* 
tion and aid of moral emotions. It may be regarded as self- 
evident, that we never could feel under moral obligation to 
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do or not to do a thing, unless the thing to be done or not to 
be done had fii^t eitcited within us an emotion of approval or 
disapproval/ So that the desires, and those feelings in the 
moral senlBrbilities which correspond to them, are based upon 
emotions, as really as the emotiona ar^ based upon intellec- 
tions. In the order of nature, therefore, emotions are found 
in the place which has now been allotted them, and theyare 
found no whefe else ; being always and necessarily posterior 
to a knowledge of the things to which they relate ; and on 
the other hand, antecedent^ by-an equally strict natural ne^ 
cessity, to the other slates of mind, which have been men- 
. tioned. 

§. 350. The character of emotions chanffes so as to coororm to that of 

perceptions. 

It is important to impress upon the recollection, that the 
order of Succession, in fact and in nature, is precisely that 
which has been stated, viz. intellections, emotions, and de- 
sires in the case of the natural senaibilities, and obligatory 
feelings in the case of the moral sensibilities. The two last 
mentioned being followed immediately, as thei^ natural re^ 
suits, by acts of the will, which terminate and complete the 
entire process of mental action. But as we' must take them 
and examine them in thdif order, we say further, in regard 
to the Emotionsi which is the topic before us at present, that 
the fact of their subsequence to intellections and of their be- 
ing based upon them is eonfirrticfd byvthe circumstance of 
their always changing or varying in precise accordance witl^ 
the perceptive or intellective acts. If it ^ were otherwise, 
(that iato say, if they hid any other foundation than Intel* 
lective acts,) l^ow does it happea, that these changes so uni- 
formly take place ? 

We are looking, for instance, on some ^ictended \6,nt^ 
scape ; but are so situated, that the view of cert^ objects 
is interrupted, and of course the relations of the wole ar^ 
disturbed. At such a time the emotions w^ havo are far 
from being pleasant; perhaps they are decidedly unpleasant. 
But as soon as our imperfect perceptions are corrected, aa 
soon as we are able to embrace the portions which were pre* 
vionsly thrust out of view, and thus restore the interrupted 
proportions and harmony of the whole scenery, our emotions 
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change at once, and we experience, the highest pleasure. — 
AgajA, if we look at a painting, which has cpme from ik 
hand of some master of his art, we are distinctly conscious a: 
first sii^l>t of a pleasing emotion ; but we examine it further 
and make ourselves acquainted with a number of things, lea 
prominent than others but stiU decidedly, showing the skill a: 
the painter, which escaped our first view, and we are ooo- 
scious of a distinct pbange in that emotion. It becomes moi? 
decided, more full, in precise conformity with the increased 
knowledge, which we have obtained of the merit, which tbe 
picture, actually possesses. And it. is so, if no unupual dis- 
turbing influence is interposed, in every other case, showior 
not only the intimate but proximate connection between tbe 
emotions and the intellective acts^ and the dependence of tk 
former on th€r latter. - 

§. 351. Emotions characterized by rapjdity and variety. 

When yre assert,* that t^e position of emotions is between 
intellections on the one hand, and desires and obligations oa 
the other, we imply of course, that there is a real aad 
marked distinction between them, and the latter mental 
states. And this distinction exists. If consciousness gives 
us a knowledge of emotions, the same consciQUsness can 
hardly fail to give a knowledge of the mental states that are 
subsequent to them ; and the difterence of knowledge, result- 
ing from these different acts of consciousness, involves neces- 
sarily a difference in .the things ^nown. 

(1) Among other things, if we consult our consciousness, k 
the phrpose of., ascertaining the comparative nature of the 
mental states in question, we shall undoubtedly be led to no- 
tice, that the emotions, as compared with the others, are 
generally more prompt and rapid in their origin, as well ^ 
more evanescent. They arise and depart on the surface of 
the mindlL^iW'ening and sinking almost instantaneously, li^c 
the small waves and ripples that play upon the scarcely agi- 
tated surface of a 0ummer's lake, and which have, no sooner 
arrested the eye of the beholder than they are gone. The 
desires and feelings of obligation not only arise subsequently 
and more slowly, but obviously possess a greater tenaci^r j 
and inflexibility of nature. When a strong desire or a. deci- 
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ded sentiment of duty has once entrenched itself in the soul, 
it is well known that it is comparatively difficult to dislodge it. 
(2) There is another circumstance, involved in the dis- 
tinction between them. The emotions have less unity in 
kind ; in other words are more various. Desires and obliga* 
tioos, although liable like other mental states to be modified 
by peculiar circumstances^ are, in themselves considered, ai- 
rways one and the'same« But of emdtions we find many va- 
rletitss, such as the emotions of cheerfulness and joy, of mel- 
ancholy and sorrow, of shame, of surprise, astonishment, 
and wonder. We have furthermore the emotions, differing 
from all others, of the ludicrous, the emotions of beauty and 
eublimity, also the moral emotions of approval, and disappro- 
val, and some others. If the reader will tear these state- 

metits io mind, taken in connection with some things fo be 
said hereafter, he will feel less objection, than he might oth- 
ervrise have felt> to the general and subordinate classifica- 
tions, which i^e have thought ourselves* authorized to make. 
These divisions we hold to be fundameiital. • They are ne- 
cessarily involved, as we apprehend, in ^ thorough and con-* 
sist^nt knowledge of the mind. Impoftent- points, for i*i-' 
stance, in the doctrine of the Willi will be- found to depend 
upon distinctions, whicb are asserted to ^xist in the sensibiM- 
ties: It is desirable, therefore, that the grounds of such dis-^ 
tinctibns should be understood, so ihat theymay not only he 
above rejectioii, but above doubt. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 



EMOTIONS OP BEAUTY. 



§. 953. Oharacteristici of emotions of beauty. 

Wb do not profess to enter into an examination of ever 
possible emotion. They are so 'Various and multiplied, ii 
would be difficult to do it ; nor would any important objeci 
be answered. Proceeding on the principle of selecting those. 
which) either in themselves, or by reason of their relatioDt? 
the arts and to human conduct, appear to be most interest- 
ing ^d important, we ahall begin with emotions of Seaaif 
— r-We have already bad occasion tp remark, that all cfflo- 
tions are undefinable. This remark is applicable to tb(^ 
under consideration, aa well as othera. Of the emotions d 
beauty it will be as difficult to give a definition, so as to make 
them clearer to any one's comprehension than they elrea^f 
are, as to define the simple sensations of color, soond, ^ 
taste. We find in them, however, these two marks or char 
aoteristics. 

(1) The emotipn of beauty, in the first place, is alwap 

a pleasing one. We never give the name to one, which is 
painful, or to any feeling of disgust. Whenever, therefott 
we apeak of an emotion of beauty, we imply, in the ose oi 
the terms, some degree of satisfaction or pleasure. All per- 
sons, the illiterate as well as the scientific, use the f^ 
with this import. — -(2) We never speak of emotioitfo^ 
beauty, to whatever degree maybe our experience of inwtfd 
satisfaction, without referring such emotions to sometbio; 
external. The same emotion, which is called satisfaction or 
delight of mind, when it is wholly and exclusively int^^' 
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; find to be termed an emotion of beauty, if we are able to 
er it to Bomething wHhout, and to spread Us charms 
>und any external object. 

§• 35S. Of whatiam^ant bj beautiful objects. 

There are many objects^ which excite the emotion of 
lauty.; that is, when the objects are presented, this emor 
9n, ia a greater or less degree, imftiediately exists. Thdae 

>ject8 we call beautiful. There are other objects, which, 

> far fron« exciting pleascoit emotions within us, are either 
idifferent, or cause feelings of a decidedly opposite character; 
o that we speak, of them as deformed or disgusting. If 
here were no emotions, pleasant or unpleasant, excited by 
uther of these classes,, or if the emotions which they cause 
Rrere of the same kindi we should apply to them the same 
epithets. So that the ground of distinction^ which in speak* 
ing of these different objects we never fail to make, appears 
to exist in our own feelings. In other wor(!s, we call an ob- 
ject BEAUTIFUL, becauss it excites within us pleasant emo- 
tions, which, in the circumstances of the case, we cannot 
well asbribe to any other cause. And when we prefer to 
say, in other terms, that an object has beauty, we, obvipusly 
mean thesame thing, viz. that the object has a trait or quali- 
ty? (perhaps we may find it difficult to explain precisely what 
it is,) which causes these emotions. 

§. 354. Of thedistioction between beautiful aud other objects. 

In view of wliat has been said we may venture, to make 
two remarks;—^ — (1) Evely beautiful object has something 
in itself, which truly discriminates it from all other qbjeots. 
This something, this peculiar trait^ whatever it is, lays ih^ 
foundation for those results in the human mind, which, on 
being experienced, authorize us to ^peak of the object as 
beautiful. This is clear, not only from what, on a careful 
examination, we shall frequently find in the objects them- 
sdv^s ; but also from the fact, that the operations of the 
mind always have their appropriate pauses. If the mind ex- 
periences a pleasant emotion in view of a certain olD^ect, it is 
because there is something in the object, which has a deter- 
minate and permanent relation to that jmrticular mental 
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State, which distinguishes it from other objects. If it v| 
not for that distinctive trait in the object, the human oj 
is so constituted, that it could not have experienced the 
responding emotion. 

(II.) Beautiful objects are distinguished from all oth< 
not only by something in themsetves, certain original and 
herent traits oharactertstic of them, but also, -and perl 
still more, by a superadded trait, a species of borrowed el 
gence, derived and reflected back from the mind it: 
When we contemplate a beautiful object, we a^ pte^ 
we are more or less happy. We naturally connect this ei 
tion of pleasure with the object which is its cause ; aod 
have been in the habit of doing this, no doubt in most i 
ces unconsciously to ourselves, from early Itfe. The cod!«* 
queace is, the association between the inward delight ail 
the outward cause becomes so strong, that we are unable t9 
separate them ; and' the objects, additional to their on 
proper qualities, appear to be surrounded, and to bearo om 
with an* effulgence, which comes from the mind. 

§. 955. Grounds or occasions of epaotions of beauty various. 

The next remark, which 'we have to make on the subject 
of Beauty is,* that the objects, by which it is occasioned, are 
not always the same, but are very various ; di^erii^g from 
each other not only in their general nature, but also in their 
subordinate incidents. . Accordingly we may with propriety 
regard the term beauty, not so much a particular, as a^nfl^ 
ol OF •common name, expressive of numerous. emotions, which 
always possess the characteristic of being pleasant, and are 
in every respect always the same in nature ; but which ma? 
differ from each other, both ki the oocasions of their orispa, 
and also in the degree or intensity in which they exist. 

(I.) In regard to the occasions on which they arise, we 
may remark more particularly, that emotions of beauty are 
felt, add frequently in a very high degree, in the contempla- 
tion of material objects that' are addressed to the senBe of 
sight, such as woods, waters, cultivated fields, and the visi- 
ble firmament. We look abroad upon nature, in the infinite 
variety of her works, as she is exhibited in the depths below 
and in the heights above, in her shells and minerals, ia her 
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plants and flowers and trees, in her waters and her stars and 
suns ; and we find the mind kindling at the sight ; fountains 
of pleasure. are suddenly opened within us ; and we should 
do violence to our mental structure, if we did not pronounce 
them beautiful. 

(II,) Again, emotions of beauty are felt ii\ the contempla- 
tion of intellectual and moral objects. Ip other words, mind, 
88 well as matter, furnishes the occasion on whi<^ they arise. 
Whenever we discover, intelligence, wisdom, truth, honor, 
magnanimity, benevolence, justice, or other traits of a.miad 
acting as it was created and designed to act, we have a 
foundation laid,'for emotions of beauty. The human coun- 
tenance, considered merely as a material objejut, and a« pre-* 
seating nothing ipore than outline and color, is undoubtedly 
beautiful ; but becomes more so, when it distiactly indicates 
to us intelligence and amiability. ... 

(III.) But emotions of beauty are not. exclusively, limited 
to these occasions. Feelings, which not only bear the same 
name, but are truly analogous in kind, exist also on the, con- 
templation of many other things.-« The sentiment or feel- 
ing of beauty exists, for instance, whpn we are following ^ut 
a happy train of reasoning ; and hence the mathematician, 
who certainly has a delightful feeling, analogous to what we 
experience in contemplating many works of nature, speaks of 

SibeafUiful theorem. The connoisseur in music applies the 

term beautiful to a favorite air ;. the lover of poetry speaks of 
a beautiful song; and the painter discovers bea^uty in the 
design, and in the coloring of his pictures. We also apply 
the term, beauty^to experiments in th\e diiferent departments 
of physics ; especially when the experiment is simple, and 
results in deciding a point, which has pcoasioned doubt and 
dispute. We speak of it, and, as we suppose, with a degree 
of propriety, as a beautiful experiment. 

So that all nature, taking the word in a^wide sense, is the 
province of beauty; the intellectual and the . sensitive, as 
well as the material world. We do not, however, mean by 
this to descend into particulars and to say, that every tMng, 
which exists within the range of these departments, is beap- 
tiful ; but merely that from none of the great departments of 
nature are the elements of beauty excluded. ' 
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§. SOS. AH 6bj6cUi not equally fitted to cause theae emotions* 
From what haft been said, it moat be evident, that there 
18 a correapondenoe between the mind and the outward ob- 
jected which are addressed to it. This has already been 

clearly seen in respect to the sensations and external percep- 
tions ; And it is not less evident in respect to that part of our 
natjure, which we are now attending^ to. The mind, and the 
external world, and the external circumstances or our situa- 
tion, are reciprocally suited to each other. Hbnce, when we 
ascribe the quiUity of beauty to any object, we have refei^ 
enoe to this mutual adaptation. An object is ordinarily cal- 
led beautiful, when it has agfeeable qualities ; ia other 
words, when it is the cause or antecedent of the enaction of 
beauty. However it might appear to other beings, it would 
not have the character of beauty to us, if there were not a 
sort of correspondence, an adaptedness to each other, be- 
tween our mental constitution atid such outWard object. 

But no one can be ignorant, that not all objects cause the 
emotions in question ; and of those which possess this pow- 
er, some havb it in a greater, and some in a less degree. 
This brings us to a very important inquiry. It is no unrea- 
sonable curiosity, which wishes to know, why the effect is so 
limited', and why all objects are not embraced in it ? Why 
different objects cause the same emotion in dlfierent degrees? 
And why the same objects produce a diversity of emotions 
in different individuals, and even in the same individual at 
different times } 

§. 957. A Bgsceptibility pfemottoni of beauty an ultimate principle of our 
menial constitution. 

In answering these questions, something* must be taken 
for granted, there must be some starting point; otherwise 
all, that can be said, will be invdved in inextricable confu- 
sion. That is, we must take for granted, that the mind has 
an original susceptibility of such emotions. Nor can we sup- 
pose, there can be any«objection to a concession, which is 
warranted by the niost general experience. We all know, 
that we are created with this susceptibility, because we are 
all conscious of having had those emotions, which are attri- 
buted to it. And if we are asked, how, or why it is, that the ' 
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susceptibility at the bottom of these feielings exist, we can 
only say, that such was the will of the Being, who created 
the mind ; and that thit is one of the original or ultiiQate ele- 
ments of our nature. 

Although the mind, therefore, is originfdly susceptible of 
emotions of beauty, as every one knows ; still -it is no less 
evident from the general arrangements we behold, both in 
physical and in intellectual nature, that these emotions have 
their fixed causes or antecedents. We have seen that these 
causes are •not limitea^tb one class or kind, but are to be^ 
found under various circumstances ; in the exercises of rea- 
soning, in the fanciful creations of poetry, in musical airs, in 
the experiments of physics, in the forms of material exist- 
ence, and the like. Perhaps We may assert as a 'general 
statement, (that is to say, in a great number or majority of 
cases,) these objects eainnot be^ presented to the mind, and 
the mind be unmoved by it ; it contemplates them, and it 
necessarily has a feeling of delight of agreater or less degree 
of strength, which authorizes us in characterizing them as 
beautiful. 

In asserting, that this is correct as a general statement^ it is 
implied that 6ome objects do not originally cause these emo- 
tions.' And hence we are led to enter into more particular 
inquiries, having reference to this difference in what may be 
called, in the phraseology of some recent writers, thCiSSTtiE- 
Tic power of objects* Accordingly our purpose, in the re- 
marks which are to follow, is to point out some of those ob- 
jects, and forms and qualities of objects, which« seem from 
their very nature^ and in distinction ^rom other 'objects which 
do not have this power, fitted to create within us the feelings 
under consideration. ' 

§. 358 . Remarks on Xhe beauty of forms. — Tb^ circle. 

In making that selection of those objects and qualities of 
objects, which we suppose to be fitted, in the original consti- 
tution of things, to cause within ly pleasing emotions of 
themselves, independently of any extraneous aid, we cannot 
profess to speak with certainty. The appeal is to the gen- 
eral experience of men ; and all we can do, is, to give, so far 
as it seems to have been ascertained^ the results of that ex- 
S5 
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perience. Beginnings therefore, with material objects, «* 
are justified by general experience in saying, that certau 
dispositions or forms of matter are beautiful ; for ioataoct 

the CIRCLE. 

We rarely look upon a winding, or serpentine form, with- 
out experiencing a feelingof pleasure ; and on seeing* a Gt^ 
cle, this pleasure is heightened. Hence Hogarth, who, both 
by his turn of mind, and b/his habits of life, has claims 'a 
be regarded as a judge, expressly lays it down in his Anaij- 
sis of Beauty, that those lines, which have most variety is 
themselves, contribute most towards the production of beas- 
ty ; and that the most beautiful line, by which a surface can 
be bounded, ia the waving or serpentine^ or that which oos* 
stantly, but imperceptibly, deviates from the straight liae. 
This, which we frequently find in shells, flowers, and other 
pleasing natural prodiictions, he calls the line of beauty. 

§> 359. Origioal or intrinsic beauty. — The circle. 

. It is necessary in examining the subject of beauty to loiA 
at it in two points of view, viz, as Intrinsic and as A^odated 
In the remarksv .which we may have occasion to make in this 
chapter, we have. reference exclusively to what may be de- 
nominated Original or Intrinsic beauty ; by which we meafi 
that, which is founded in the nature of the object, indep^- 

dently of accidental or merely accessory circumstances. 

Accordingly it is this form of beauty, which we ascribe to 
. the CIRCLE. Those objects, which are circular or approach 
that form, exhibiting a constantly varying outline, have in 
themselves, and on account of this configuration, a d^ree^ 
and not unfrequently it high degree, of beauty. The bend- 
ing stem of the tulip, the curve of the weeping willow, the 
windings of the ivy, the vine wreathing itself around the do^ 
the serpentine river, are highly pleasing. The vast circular 
expanse of the visible sky, when seen in a cloadless night, is 
a beautiful object, independently of the splendor, that is 
spread over it by its briljiant troops of stars. The arch of 
the rainbow, expanding its immense curve over our heads, 
could hardly fail to be regarded as an object of great beauty, 
even if nothing but the form and outline were presented to 
our vision, without the unrivalled lustre of its colors. And 
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the same of other instances, scattered in profusion through 
the works of nature, but too numerous to be mentioned here. 

§. S60. Qf the beauty of straight and angular forms. 

Although the circular or constantly varying outlihe is 
thought, more than any other, to excite the delightful emo- 
tions under consideration, we are not to suppose, that the 
power of beauty is excluded from other forms. In examin- 
ing the works of nature, it is hardly necessary to say, that 
we find numerous instances of straight and angular forms, as 
well as of the serpentine and winding, although perhaps less 
frequently. It can hardly be doubted, that these forms, as 
they are operated upon and moulded in nature's hands, pos- 
sess more or less beauty. It is almost a matter of superero- 
gation to attempt to illustrate this statement to those, who 
have a heart and eye op^n to the great variety of her works, 
which on every side are presented to our notice. Her forms, 
either original or in their combinations, are without number; 
and if it be true, that beauty does not. claim a relationship 
with alU it is equally so, that it is not restricted to one, or 
even a small portion of them. The intertwining shrul^bery, 
which spreads itself abroad upon the ground, emits, if we 
may be allowed the expression, its sparkles and gleams of 
beauty around our feet. The elm, which rises upwards to- 
wards the heavens, and forms its broad and green drch over 
our heads, is radiant with beauty also, although it is exceed- 
ingly diverse in its appearance. We readily admit, for we 
cannot well do otherwise without violence to the suggestions 
of our nature, thAt the curve of the weeping willow possess- 
es beauty. But at the same time we are not prepared to as-, 
sert, that the solitary palm-tree is absolutely destitute of it, 
although it displays, as it arises on the bosom of the desett, 
nothing but a tali, straight, branchless trunk, surmounted at 
the top, like SI Corinthian column, by a single tuft of foliage. 

"There are an infinite number of the feebler vegetables, 
(says Mr. Alison,) and many of the common grasses, the 
forms of which are altogether distinguished by angles and 
straight lines, and where there is not a single curvature 
through the whole ; yet all of which are beautiful.''^ He as- 
cribes in another place a high degree of beauty to the knot- 
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ted and angular stem of the balsam. And renriarks alao,: 
regard to the myrtle, that it is "generally reckoned a bea:- 
tiful form, yet the growth of its stem is perpendicular, t- 
junctions of its branches form regular and similar angles, a^ 
their direction is in straight or angular lines.*' 

§. 361. Of square, pyramidal, and Uriaogular forms. 

The remarks of the last section, going to show thatbm 
ty is not limited to circular forms, is confirmed by what it 
observe in the works of art, as well as of Dature. Trtj 
square, for Instance, although we do not suppose it preset! 
very high claiitis, comes in for a share of notice. On accoe 
of its practical convenience, and also for the reason of itslx 
ing more entirely within the reach pf human skill, thao sm\ 
other forms, it is frequently introduced into architecture 
generally with a pleasing effect, and sometimes with a lii^ 
degree of beauty. 

In the Gothic architecture, the pyramidal, a form still fc 
ther removed from any relationship with the cirdC) has i 
conspicuous place, and "when properly combined with other 
forms, gives a decided pleasure. Hogarth, in ilUistratioDa 
his remark, that variety has a great share in producing bca-^ 
ty, explicitly observes, ^at the pyramid, which gradualljt 
minishes from its basis to its point, is a beautiful form, ki 
it is in consequence of being so regarded, that we find it ^ 
frequently eniployed, not only as a characteristic feature is 
the order of architecture just referred to, but in steeples- 
sepulchral monuments, and other works of art. 

Triangular forms also are not without beauty. Mr. At 
son staltes, that the forms of Grecian and Roman {{mm^ 
in their periods of cultivated taste, were almost universaL'y 
distinguished by straight or angular lines. What istherc^kc 
inquires, more beautiful than the form of the ancient tripo<i 
" The feet gradually lessening to the end, and converging^ 
they approach it ; the plane of the table placed, with Htt'c 
ornament, nearly at right angles to the feet ; and the whale 
appearing to form an imperfect triangle, whose base is abore 
There is scarcely in such a subject, a po9si:bility of contri^'' 
ing a more angular form, yet there can bfe none more com- 
pletely beautiful." 
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In connection with these statements, it is proper to add a 
single explanatory remark. We have much reason to be- 
lieve, that the emotion will be stronger in all cases, in pro- 
portion as the beautiful object is distinctly and immediately 
embraced by the mind. It may be asserted with undoubted 
good reason, that the square form has a degree of beauty, as 
well as the circle ; although it is generally conceded, that it 
has less. But it is a matter of inquiry, whether the differ- 
ence in this respect is owing so much to the original power 
of the forms themselves, as to the circumstance just alluded 
to. In other words, whether it be not owing to the fact, that 
the circle, being more simple, mak^s a more direct,en tire, and 
decided impression ; whereas the attention is divided among 
the sides and angles of the square and other similar figures. 

§. 363. Of the original or intrinsic beauty of colors. 

We proceed to remark, as we advance in the further con- 
sideration of this interesting Subject, that we experience 
emotions of beauty in beholding the colors, as well as in con- 
templating the outlines or forms of bodies. The doctrine 
which we hold is, that some colors of themselves, indepen- 
dently of the additional interest which may Subsequently be 
attached to them in consequence of certain associations, are 
fitted to excite within us those feelings of pleasure which 
authorize us id this, as well as in other analogous cases, to 
speak of the cause of them as beautiful. In other words, 
there are some colors which possess, as we suppose, en orig- 
inal or intrin^c beauty. In support of this opinion, we 

are merely able to allude to some of the various considera- 
tions, which naturally present themselves, without entering 
into that minute exposition of them, which would be admissi- 
ble in a treatise professedly and exclusively devoted to the 
subject before us. 

(1) The pleasure, which results from the mere beholding 
of colors, may be observed in very early life. It is in conse- 
quence of this pleasing emotion, that the infant so early di- 
rects its eyes towards the light, that breaks in from the win- 
dow, or which reaches the sense of .vision from any other 
source. It is pleasing to see, with what evident ecstacy the 
child rushes from flower to flower, and compares their bril- 
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liancy. Casting hie eyes abroad in the pursuit of objerrl 
that are richl}' t^egated, he pauses to gaze with admiratJ 
on every trecu that 'i^ most profusely loaded with blo^<::iI 
or that is .burdened with fruit of the dMi(|iAi.red and yelir* 
It is because he is attracted with the brightness of Us wiiif 
that he pursues the butterfly with a labor so unwearied. ~ 
sQspends his sport to watch the wayward moiremeots of u 
humming bird. 

(2) The same results are found also, very strikingty aa 
generally, among all savage tribes. The sons of the foi^ 
are not so wholly untutored, so whoHy devoid of natural set- 
sibility, that they will not^oro^times forget the ardor of tz.' 
chasein the contemplation of the flowers, which bloom in thf 
neighborhood of their path. Seeing how beautiful tbe^ 
of their lakes and rivers, the bird of their forests, andt: 
forest tree itself are rendered by colors, they commit theism 
take of attempting to render Iheir own bodies more beautif.: 
by artificial hues. They value whatever dreea tbejouf 
have in proportion to the gaudiness of its colors ; they wean 
rich a^j variegatoi| plumes into their hair; and as thefcc^^ 
jectured from his itcarlet dress, that Columbus was the csp- 
tain of the Spaniards, e(o they are' wont to intimate sDd ex- 
press their own rank and- dignity by the*spIendor of their 
equipments. 

(S) And the same trait, which has been so often ootid 
in Savages, may1>e observed also, though in a less degree, 
among the uneducated cla89es in civilized communities. ^^ 
persons of refinehient, the original tendency to receive plea?- 
ing emotions from the contemplatioi^of ooIofs seems to bare. 
in a measure, lost its powers in consequence of the develope 
ment of tendencies to receive pleasure from other causes, l^ 
those, on the contrary, who have possessed less advantage 
of mental culture, and whose sources of pleasure mayincoQ- 
sequence he supposed to lay ^nearer to the surface of the 
mind, this tendency remains undiminished. Colored objects 
generally affect them with a higji degree of pleasure ; so much 
so that the absence of color is not, in their estimation, easily 
compensated* by the presence of any other qualities. ^^ 
cannot well suppose, that there is any intermediate influence 
between the beautiful object and the mind, of which this 
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pleasure is the product ; but must rather coixtlude, in the cir- 
cumstanoesofthe.case) that the presence oi* the object; add 
that only is the grouailref iter exlsrfence. 

§. 26S. Further illustrationB of the original beauty of colors. 

We may derive additional proof of the fact, that colors are 
of themselves fitted to cause emotions of beauty from what 
we learn in thp case of those persons^ who have been blind 
from birth, but in after life have suddenly b|5en restored by 
couching, or in some other way.-^ — ''I have couched, (saya 
Dr. Wardrop,* speaking of James Mitchell,) oiie of his eyes 
successfully ; and^§ is much amused with the visible world, 
though he mistrusts information, gained by that avenue. 
One day I got him a new and gaudy suit of clothes, which 
delighted him beyond description. It was tb? most interesfe 
ing scene of sensutil grMification I ever beheld-^' 

But this person, it appears, had some; faint '-notions of 
light and colors, previous to the operation, by w+ilch his pow- 
ers of vision were more fully restored. And the facts, stated 
in connection with his exercise of this imperfect vision, are 
equally decisive in favor of the doctrine under consideration. 

The statements to which we refer are as follows. "At the 

time of life when this boy began to walk, he seemed to be 
attracted by bright find dazzTing colors; arid though every 
thing, connected with his history* appears to prove, that he 
derived little information from the organ, yet he received 
from it much sensual gratifieation. He used to hold between 
his eye and luminous objects such bodies, as he found to in- 
crease by their interposition thequaivtity of light ; and it was 
one of his chief amusements to concentrate the sun's rays by 
meanp of pieces of glass, transparent pebbles or similar sub- 
stances, which he held between his eye and the light, and 
turned about in various directions. ' These too. he would 
often break with his teeth and give them that form, which 
seemed to please him most. There were other modes, by 
which he was in the habit of gratifying this fondness for 
light. He would retire to any out-house or to any room 
within bis reaf^,. shut the windows and doors, and remain 
there for some considerable time, withliis eyes fixed on some 
* As quoted by Mr. Stewart, in hi« acoomit of Uitchell. 
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small hole or cMok, which admitted the sun's rays, eager 
watching them. He would also^ during the winter Digb 
ofteti Retire to a dark corner- of the room and kindle a 1^ 
for his amusement. On these occasions, as well asintb 
gratification of his other senses, his countenance and gestu^ 
displayed b most interesting avidity and curiosity." 

The conclusion, which we deduce from these sourcfsi 
proof, is, that colors are fitted^ from our very, constitution, fl 
produce within us emotions of beauty. 

§. 364. Of sounds considered u a soiurce. of beauty. 

We next propose to inquire into the application of tkesK 
principles in respect to sounds. * And hefe also we haverf.' 
son to believe that they hold good to a certain extent;: 
Other words, that certain sounds are pleasing of themsehs; 
and are hence, agreeably to views already expressed, tennei 

BEAUTIFUL. Itt proceeding, however, to the consideracee 

of beauty as it exists in connection with sounds, it majie 
proper to recur to the remark, which Was made near u 
commencement of the chapter, that the sources or groojiit 
of beauty, although the emotions they excite within us ws 
all of essentially the same kind, are very various. In vicf 
of what was there sdid, we do not feel at liberty to doubU' 
some may be disposed to do, whether there is beauty fc 
sounds, merely becapse dounds are obviously al together lii^ 
ferent from some other objects, which constitute source"^' 
beauty, such as colors or forms. It is not the intention i 
nature, that the empire of the beautiful shall be limitedi 
this manner. On the contrary, if certain sounds have sonK^ 
thing within them, which from its very nature is calcula<«^ 
to excite within us pleasing emotions, they are obviousif ^ 
tinguished by this circumstance from other sounds, and lis- 
nish a sufficient reason for our regarding them and spcakii? 
of them as BEAUTIFUL.' ' 

(1) In asserting, however, that there is an original bean- 
ty in sounds, we do not wish to be understood as saying, tto 
all sounds, of whatever kind, possess this character. Thff? 
are some sounds, which, in themselves considered, are jo^tij 
regarded as indifferent, and others as positively disagreea- 
ble. No one would hesitate in pronouncing the discordai' 
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creaking of a wheel, the filing of a saw, the braying of the 
ass, the scream of a peacock, or the hissing of a serpent to 
be disagreeable^ There are other sounds, such as the bleat- 
ing of the lamb, the lowing of the oow, the call of the goat, 
and other notes and cries of animals, which appear to be, in 
themselves, entirely indifferent. We are aware, that they 
are sometimes spoken of as beautiful ; nor is it necessary to 
deny, that they are sometimes heard with a high degree of 
pleasure. But we regard the beauty iu this case as rather 
associated thaa intrinsic ; the result rather of accessory cir- 
cumstances than of the thing itself. The happy remarks of 
Mr. Alison, going to show the nat«re of the beauty which is 
ordinarily felt at such times, will be read with interest. 

'< The bleating of a Iamb is beautiful in a fine day in spring: 
in the depth of wintter it is very far from being so. The low- 
ing of a cow at a distance, amid the scenery of a pastoral 
landscape in summer, is extremely beautiful ; in a farmyard 
it is absolutely disagreeable. Th^ hum of the beetle is beau- 
tiful in a fine summer evening, as appearing to suit the still- 
ness and repose of that pleasing season : in the noon of day 
it is perfectly indifferent. The twitter of the swallow is 
beautiful in the morning, and seems to be expressive of the 
cheerfulness of that time ; at any other hour it is quite insig- 
nificant. Even the song of the nightingale, so wonderfully 
charming in the twilight, or at night, is altogether disregar- 
ded during the day ; in so much so, that it has given rise to 
the common mistake, that.*this bird does not sing but at 
night.*' 

§, dSft. IlluflCrationsof the original beauty of sounds. 

(II) Other sounds, those which are properly termed mu- 
sical, have a beauty which is original or intrinsic, and not 
merely accessory. It is true, that different nations have dif- 
ferent casts or styles of music, modified by the situation and 
habits of the people ; but every thing that can properly be 
called music, whatever occasional or accidental modification 
it may assume, is in its nature more or less beautifjul. Musi- 
cal sounds, independently of their combinations and expres- 
sion, are characterized in a way, which distinguishes them 
from all others ; viz, by the circumstance of their possessing 
certain mathematical proportions in their times of vibration. 
S6 
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Such sounds please us originally ; in other words, whenevg 
in all ordinary circumstances, they are heard, they ple« 

naturally and necessarily. We are aware, that attest 

have sometimes been made to explain the pleasure, whidii 
received from musical sounds, as well as from those of ai. 
ferent character, on the doctrine of association. But the 
are various difficulties in this explanation, some of which tj 
oow be referred to. 

(I) In the first place, we are led to expect, from the am 

ogy of things, which we witness in other cases, that wtii 

find, in the human heart also, an original sensibility to x 

beautiful, in the matter under consideration. We refer iiu*f 

to what we frequently notice in the lower animals ; aoii v 

though we do not claim that very much weight should Ir 

attached to this view of the subject, it certainly furnbsa 

some matter for reflection. Why should brute msu 

be originally pleased with musical sounds, and man, whoL 

we may well suppose to have as much need of this pleasure 

be naturally destitute of the capability of receiving it ? 1^ 

regard to brute animals, (we do not say all, but umu 

them,) there is no possible question, as to the fact invoinc 

in this inquiry. Through all the numberless varieties, whic!: 

they exhibit, from the mouse, of which LinnsBus says th: 

strict truth, " delkctatur musica," to the elephant on ti^ 

banks of the Niger, that responds with his un wieldly daotf 

to the rude instrument of the untutored African, they yie^ 

their homage to the magic of sweet sounds. To attempts 

explain the pleasure they receive on the ground of assoc* 

tion, would be difficult, perhaps ridiculous. The simple ia^ 

is, that they listen and are delighted. It is the sound, afl^ 

nothing but the sound, which excites the joy theye* 

it. So great is the acknowledged power of music overnuiBj 

brute animals, that the classical traditions, which celebntt 

the achievements of the early poets and musicians, scaroeifj 

transcend the bounds of truth. I 

<c For OrpheuB' lute was strung with poets' sinews, 
" Whose golden touch oould soAea steel .and stones, 
" Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
*< Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 

(2) In the second place, children at an early period d 
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life, before they have had an opi>ortunity of connecting asso- 
ciations with them to any great extent, are highly pleased 
ivith musical sounds. This is a fact, which we cannot sup- 
pose has escaped the notice of any one. Let a wandering 
musician suddenly make his appearance in a country village, 
m^ith his fife, bagpipe, or hand-organ, (instruments which are 
not supposed to possess the highest claims to musical power,) 
stud it is surprising to see with- what an outburst of joy the 
Bound is welcomed to the heart of childhood. Delighted 
Gountejnances cluster at the windows ; and merry groups, 
that just before made the streets ring with their noise, sud* 
denly leave their sports, and rush with a new and delighted 
impulse to the presence of the stroWing minstrel. This is 
universally the fact ; and when we consider the early age at 
which it takes place, it seems to be inconsistent with any 
other view, than that, which ascribes to sounds of a certain 
character an original or intrinsic attraction. 

(3) We witness, furthermore^ the same result in Savage 
tribes, when they first become acquainted with the instru- 
ments of music, however simple or imperfect they may be, 
which have been fabricated by European skill. It is said of 
the native inhabitants of this country, that they frequently 
purchased of the Spaniards, when they first came to Ameri- 
ca, small bella ; and when they hung them on their persons,, 
and heard their clear musical sounds responding to the moven 
ment of their dances, they were filled with the highest possi- 
ble delight. At a later period in the history of the country, 
it is related by one of the Jesuit missionaries, that once com-* 
ing into the company of certain ignorant and fierce Indians, 
he met with a rude and menacing reception, which foreboded 
no very favorable termination. As it was not his design,. 
however, to enter into any contention, if it could possibly bef 
avoided, he immediately commenced playing on a stringed 
instrument; their feelings were softened at once, and the 
evil spirit of jealousy and anger, which they exhibited on his 
first approach to them, fled from their minds."* We can- 
not suppose it necessary to multiply instanees to the same e.& 
feet. 

* See Imng's Life and Yoyfiges of Columbus, Chap. ix. — London Quar- 
terly Review, VoL xxti^ p, 587. 
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§. S66. Fttither iostancet of the original beani^ of aowids. 
(4) In the fourth place, deaf persons, who have been sud- 
denly restored to the sense of hearing*, and also persons, 
who, in consequence of their peculiar situation, have neTer 
heard musical sounds till a certain period of their life, and 
have therefore been unable, in either case, lo form a'ssocia- 
iions with suoh sounds either pleasant ^or unpleasant, hare 
been found, on hearing them for the first time, to experienoe 

a high degree of pleasure. ^So far as we have been able 

^to learn, we believe this to be the fact. At the same time, as 
instances of this kind seldom occur and are still less frequent- 
ly recorded, we do not profess to rely upon the statement as 
universally true, with all entire degree of confidence. The 
circumstances, which are related of Caspar Hauser, on hear- 
ing-musical sounds for the first time, are one of the few in- 
stances in point. The statement is as follows. " Not on- 
ly his mind, but many of his senses appeared at first to be in 
asiateof stupor, and only gradually to open to the percep- 
tion of external objects. It was not before the lapse of sev- 
eral days, that he began to notice the striking of the steeple 
clock, and the ringing of the bells. This threw him into the 
gpreatest astonishment, which at first was expressed only by 
his listening looks and by certain spasmodic motions of his 
countenance ; but it was soon succeeded by a stare of be- 
numbed meditation. Some weeks afterwards the nuptial 
procession of a peasant passed by the tower with a band of 
music close under his window. He suddenly stood listening, 
motionless as a statue ; his countenance appeared to be trans- 
figured, and his eyes as it were to eradiate his extacy ; his 
ears and eyes seemed continually to follow the movements of 
the sounds as they receded more and more ; and they had 
long ceased to be audible, while he still continued immova- 
bly fixed in a listening posture, as if unwilling to lose the last 
vibrations of these, to him, celestial notes, or as if his soul 
had followed them and left his body behind it, in toq)id in- 
sensibility."* 
§. 9S7. The permanency of musical power dependent on its being' intriDsic. 

On the subject of the original or intrinsic beauty of cer- 
*Life of Caspar Hagser, Chap. III. 
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tain soiuids, oni other remark remains to be made here.— « 
It will be recollected, that the doctrine, which we are oppo* 
sing, is, that all the power which musical sounds have, con- 
sidered as a source of beauty, is wholly resolvable into asso- 
ciation. If this be true, then it seems to be the proper busi- 
ness of professed composers of music to study the nature and 
tendency of associations, rather than 'of sounds. The com- 
mon supposition in this matter undoubtedly is, that the musi- 
cal composer exercises his invention and taste, in addition to 
the general conception or outline of his work, in fomiing per- 
fect chords, varied modulation, and accurate rythm. This is 
a principal, not the only one, but a principal field of his la- 
bors ; the theatre on which his genius is especially display- 
ed } and without these results of chord, modulation, and 
rythm, it is certain that his efforts will fail to please. But 
if the doctrine, which we are opposing, be true, would it not 
be the fact, that he could bring together the most harsh and 
discordant sounds, and compose by means of them the great 
works of his art, provided he took the pains to cover their 
deformity by throwing over them some fascinating dress of 
association ? But we presume it will not be pretended, that 
mere association possesses this power, as a general thing, 
even in the hands of genius. Furthermore, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that from the nature of the case, the musical 
genius, which composes its works for immortality, must deal 
chiefly with the elements and essentialities of things, and not 
with the mere incidents and accessories. Permanency in 
the works of art of course implies a corresponding permanen- 
cy in their foundation. Associations are correctly under- 
stood to be, from their very nature, uncertain and changea- 
ble, while the beauty of some musical compositions, (we^ 
speak but the common sentiment of mankind in saying it,) is 
imperishable ; a fact which seems to be Inconsistent with its 
being founded on an unfixed and evanescent basis. 

§. 368. Of motion as an eleraeot of beauty. 

Motion also, a new and distinct object of contemplation, 
has usually been reckoned a source of the beautiful, and very 

justly ^A forest or a field of grain, gently waved by the 

windj afiects us pleasantly. The motion of a winding river 
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pleases ; and this, not only because the river, is sefpentiae. 
but because it is never at rest. We are delighted with thi 
motion of a ship as it cleaves the sea under full sail. Bt 
look on, as it moves like a thing of life, and are pleased wii 
out being able to control our feelings, or to tell, why they e^ 
ist. And the waves too around it, which are continually a:* 
preaching and departing, and curling upward in huge masso, 
and then breaking asunder into fragments of every &hapq 
present a much more pleasing appearance, than they woo!ci 
if profoundly quiet and stagnant. 

With what happy enthusiasm we behold the foaming c» 
cade, as it breaks out from the summit of the mountain, ani 
dashes downwards to its base ! With what pleasing satis£l^ 
tion, we gaze upon a column of smoke, ascending from 8CK>^ 
tage in a wood; — a Irait in outward scenery, which laoi- 
scape painters, who must certainly be accounted good ju(^ 
of what is beautiful in the aspepts of external nature, are ex- 
ceedingly fond of introducing. It may be said in this case. 
we are aware, that the pleasure arising from beholding tbt 
ascending smoke of the cottage, is caused by the faToiiie 
suggestions, which are connected with it, of rural seclusiofi. 
peace, and abundance. But there is much reason to beliere, 
that the feelingwould.be to some extent the same, if it were 
known to ascend from the uncomfortable wigwam of the Sav- 
age, from an accidental conflagration, or from the fires o! ^ 
wandering horde of gypsies. And if motion, on the limit- 
ed scale, on which we are accustomed to view it, be beauri- 
ful, how great would be the extacy of our feelings, if ^^ 
could be placed on some pinnacle of the universe, andcoiiiif 
take in at one glance the regular and unbroken movemefltc<i 
the worlds and systems of infinite space. 

§. 369. Explanation of the beauty of motion from Kaimes. 

The author of the Elements of Criticism, who studied our 
emotions with great care, has the following explanations on 
this subject. "Motion is certainly agreeable in allits va- 
rieties of quickness and slowness ; but motion long contioQ- 
ed admits some exceptions. That degree of continued bio- 
tioH, which corresponds to the natural course of our percep- 
tions, is the most agreeable. The quickest motion is for as 
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instant delightful ; but it soon appears to be too rapid : it 
becomes painful, by forcibly accelerating the course of our 
perceptions. Slow continued motion becomes disagreeable 
for an opposite reason, that it retards the natural course of 
our perceptions. 

^'There are other varieties in motion, besides quickness 
and slowness, that make it more or less agreeable : regular 
motion is preferred before what is irregular, witness the mo- 
tion of the planets in orbits nearly circular : the motion of 
the comets in orbits less regular, is less agreeable. 

^^Motion uniformly accelerated, resembling an ascending 
series of numbers, is more agreeable than when uniformly 
retarded : motion upward is agreeable by the elevation of 
the moving body. What then shall we aay of downward mo- 
tion regularly accelerated by the force of gravity, compared 
with upward motion regularly retarded by the same force f 
Which of these is the most agreeable ? This question is not 
easily solved. 

^^ Motion in a straight line is no doubt agreeable : but we 
prefer undulating motion, as of waves, of a flame, of a ship 
under sail : such motion is more free and also more natural. 
Heoo6 the beauty of a serpentine river." 



CHAPTER THIRD. 



ASSOCIATED BEAUTY. 



§. S70. AMociated beaaty impliM an antecedent or intrinaic faeaoif . 

The views on the subject of beauty, which we think i: 
important to enforce, involve the positions, first, that there 
is an original or intrinsic beauty ; and sgcond, that there b 
a beauty dependent on association. — —In opposition to th«e 
persons who may be disposed to maintain, that no object is 
beautiful of itself, but that all its beauty depends on associi- 
tion, we wish, in this connection, to introduce what we r^ 
gard as an important remark of Mr. Stewart. ''The theorj, 
(he remarks,) which resolves the whok effect of beautiful ob- 
jects into Association, must necessarily involve that specie 
of paralogism, to which logicians give the name of reasemg 
in a circle. It is the province of association to impart to om 
thing the agreeable or the disagreeable effect of another ; but 
association can never account for the origin of a class of 
pleasures different in kind from all the others we know. If 
there was nothing originally and intrinsically pleasing or 
beautiful, the associating principle would have no materials 
on which it could operate."* 

This remark, if it be true, appears to be decisive on the 
subject before us. And that it is true, we think must appear 
from the very nature of association. What we term asaods- 
tion, it will be recollected, does not so much express a state 
of the mind, a thought, a feeling, a passion ; as it does a 
principle or law of the mind ; in other words, the circum* 
stance under which a new state of mind takes place. Asso- 
• Ettay on the Beautiful, Chap. VI. 
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ciation) therefore, as Mr. Stewart intimates, does not of it- 
self originate or create any thing ; but acts in reference to 
what 18 already created or originated. Something must be 
given for it to act up6n. If it imparts beauty to one object, 
it most find it in another. If* the beauty exists in that other 
object in consequence of association, it must have be^ 
drawn from some other source still more remote. If, there- 
fore, association merely takes the beauty on itsi wings, if we 
may be allowed the expression, and transfers it from place to 
place, there must of necessity be somewhere an original or 
intrinsic beauty, which is made the subject of such transfer* 

§. S71. Objects may become beautiful by association merely. 

In accordance with what has thus far been said on this 
whole subject, it will be kept in mind, that some of the forms, 
of which matter is susceptible, are pleasing of themselves 
and originally ; also that we are- unable to behold certain 
colors, and to listen to certain soundss and to gaze upon par- 
ticular expressions of the countenance, and to contemplate 
high intellectual and moral excellence, without emotions, in a 
greater or less degree, delighttul. At the same time, it must 
be admitted, that, in the course of our experience, we find a 
variety of objects, that seem, as they are presented to us, to 
be unattended with any emotion whatever ; objects, that 
are perfectly indifferent And yet these objects, however 
wanting in beauty to the great mass of men, are found to be 
invested, in the minds of some, with a charm, allowedly not 
their own. These objects, which previously excited no feel- 
ings of beauty, may become beautiful to us in consequence of 
the associations, which we attach to them. That is to say, 
when the objects are beheld, certain former pleasing feelings, 
peculiar to ourselves, are recalled. 

The lustre of a spring morning, the radiance of a sum- 
mer evening may of themselveis excite in us a pleasing emo- 
tion ; but as our busy imagination, taking advantage of the 
images of delight, which are before us, is ever at work and 
constantly forming new images, there is, in combination with 
the original emotion of beauty, a superadded delight. And 
if, in these instances, only a part of the beauty is to be aS'^ 
S7 
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eribed to associatiou, there are some others, where the whole 
is tQ be considered, as derived from that source. 

Numerous instances can be given of the power of aasodir 
tion, not only in heightening the actual charms of objects, 
but in spreading a sort of delegated lustre aroand thoee, thai 
^re entirely uninteresting before. Why' does yon decayiu 
house appear beautiful to me, whidi is indifferent to aaotfacrf 
Why are the desolate fields around it clothed with ddigkt 
while others see in them nothing, that is pleasant ? It ». 
because that house formerly detained me, as one of its is- 
mates, at its fireside, and those fields were the acenea of bb- 
ny youthful sports. When I now behold them after so loof 
a time, the joyous emotions, which the I'emembrance of ay 
early days call up within me, are, by the power of assoda- 
tion, thrown around the objects, which are the cause of the 
remembrances. 

§;. S73k Further iUimCrftlions of aftociated feelioss. 

He, who travels through a well-cultivated country towQ, 
cannot but be pleased with the various objects which he be- 
holds ; the neat and comfortable dwellings ; the meadows, 
that jare peopled with flocks, and with herds of cattle ; the 
fields of grain, intermingled with reaches of thick and dark 
forest. The whole scene is a beautiful one ; the emotion we 
suppose to be partly original ; a person, on being restored to 
sight by couching for the cataract, and having had no oppor- 
tunity to form associations with it, would witness it for die 
first time with delight. But a considerable part of the pleas- 
ure is owing to the associated feelings, which arise on be- 
holding such a scene ; these dwellings are the abode of man; 
these fields are the place of his labors, and amply reward 
him for his toil ; here are contentment, the interchange of 
heartfelt joys, and "ancient truth." 

Those, who have travelled over [daces, that have been 
signalized by memorable events, will not be likely to suspect 
us of attributing too great a share of our emotions to associa- 
tion. It is true, that, in a country so new as America, we 
are unable to point ^so frequently, as an European might do, 
to places, that have witnessed achievements and aufferings 
of such a character, as to become sacred in a nation's memo- 
ry. But there are some such consecrated spots. With what- 
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ever emotion, or want of emotion, the traveller may pass by 
other places of our wild and stormy coast, he would do vio- 
lence to the finest impulses of the heart, if he did not stop at 
the Rock of Plymouth, the landing place of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. Not because there is any thing in the scenery either 
of the ocean or the land, which presents claims upon him 
more imperative, or so much so, as that of some other places. 
But there is a moral power, the spirit of great achievements, 
hovering around the spot, (explainable on the principles of 
association and on them alone,) which spreads itself over the 
hard features of the soil, and illuminates'the bleakness of the 
sky, and harmonizes what would be otherwise rugged and 
forbidding into a scene of touching loveliness and beauty. 

The powerful feeling, which exists on visiting such a spot, 
whether we call it an emotion of beauty^ or sublimity, or 
give it a name, expressive of some intermediate g^rade, is es- 
sentially the same with that which is caused in the bosom of 
the traveller, when he looks for the first time upon the 
hills of the city of Rome. There are other cities of greater 
extent, and washed by nobler riveHs, than the one which is 
before him ; but upon no others has he ever gazed with such 
intensity of feeling. He beholds what was once the mistress 
of the world ; he looks upon the ancient dwelling place of 
Brutus, of Cicero, and of the Ceesars. The imagination is at 
once peopled with whatever was noble in the character and 
remarkable in the achievements of that extraordinary nation; 
and there is astrength, a fullness of emotion, which would 
never have been experienced without the accession of those 

great and exciting remembrances. It is in connection with 

the principles of this chapter, and in allusion to places of his- 
torical renown, that Rogers, in his Pleasures of Memory, has 
said with equal philosophical truth and poetical skill ; 

^'And hence the charmf h if toric scenes impart ; 
*'Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart ; 
"Aerial forms, in Tempe*s classic yale, 
<*6lanc0 throu|^ the f loom, and whisper in the gale ; 
**In wild Vaocluse with loye and Laura dwell, 
"And watch and weep in Eloi8a*8 cell. 

§. 873. Inatanoes of national aasociations. 
The influence of association in rousing up, and in giving 
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Strength to particular olasses of emotions, may be strikiogir 

seen in some national instances. ^E very country has its fs^ 

Yorite tunes. These excite a much stronger feeling in in 
native inhabitants, than in strangers. The effect on tb* 
Swiss soldiers of the Ranz des Vaches, their national aii. 
whenever they happen to hear it in foreign lands, has ofte: 
been mentioned. So great was this effect, that it was (am 
necessary in France, to forbid its being played in the Svis 
oorps in the employment of the French government. Ta« 
powerful effect of this song cannot be supposed to be ovin? 
to any peculiar merits in the composition ; but to the pleas* 
ing recollections,' which it ever vividly brings up to the mini 
of the Swiss, of mountain life, of freedom, and of domesti: 
pleasures. 

The English have a popular tune, called Belleisle Marcii. 
Its popularity is said to have been owing to the circomstaeee. 
that it was played when the English army marched m 
Belleisle, and to its consequent association with remembna- 
oes of war and of conquest. And it will be found true of aj 
national airs, that they have a charm for the natives of the 
country, in consequence of the recollections connected mt^ 
them^ which they do not possess for the inhabitants of otto 
countries. 

We have abundant illustrations of the same fact in respeei 
to colors. The purple color has acquired an expression o? 
character of dignity, in oonsequence of having been the coin- 
mon color of the dress of kings ; among the Chinese, bower- 
er, yellow is the most dignified color, and evidently for bo 
other reason, than because y^ellow is that, which is allotted 
to the royal family. In .many countries, black is ezpressiTe 
of gravity, and is used particularly in seasons of distress and 
mourning ; and white is a cheerful color. But among tht 
Ghinede white is gloomy, because it is the dress of mourners; 
and in Spain and among the Venetians black has a cheeHiil 
expression, in consequence of being worn by the great. 

Many other illustrations to the same purpose might be 
brought forward. The effect of association is not unfrequent- 
ly such as to suppress entirely and throw out the original 
character of an object, and substitute a new one in its stead. 
Who has not felt, both in man and woman, that a single 
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crime, that even one unhappy deed of meanness or dishonor 
is capable o^ throwing a darkness and distortion over the 
charms of the most perfect form ? The glory seems to have 
^leparted ; and no effort of reasoning or of imagination can 
fully restore it. 

^. 874. The soarces of associated beaaty coincidetit with those of 
, human, happio^ess. 

It would be a pleasing task to point out more particularly 
some of the sources of associated Jbeauty ^ if it were consistent 
with the plan which we propose to follow. But it has been 
our object throughout, to gi^ve the sketch or outline of a sys- 
tem, rather than indulge in minuteness of specification. And 
as to the subject which we now allude to, it could hardly be 
expected that we should attempt to explain it extensively, 
much less exhaust.it, when we consider, that the sources of 
associated beauty are as wide and as numerous as the sour- 
ces of man^s happiness. 

The fountains of, human pleasure, oonnected with the 
senses, the Intellect, the morals, and the social and religious 
relations, are exceedingly multiplied. And whenever the 
happiness we experience, from whatever source it may pro- 
ceed, is brought into intimacy with a beautiful object, we 
generally find, that the beauty of the object is heightened by 
that circumstance. In other cases, the association is so 
strong, that a beauty is shed upon objects, which are confes- 
sedly destitute of it in themselves.^ It is enough, there- 
fore, to say, that the sources of associated beauty are nece^- 
sarily as wide as the unexplored domain of human joy. 

§. 375. Summary of views in regard to the beautiful. 

As the subject of emotions of beauty is one of no small 
difficulty, it may be of advantage to give here a brief summar 
ry of some of the prominent views in respect toit. 

(1) Of emotions of beauty it is difficult to give a definition, 
but we notice in them two marks or characteristics. — They 
impjy, first, a degree of pleasure, and secondly, are always 
referred by us to external objects as their cause. 

(2) Every beautiful object has something in itself, which 
discriminates it from other objects that are not beautiful. 
On this ground we may with propriety speak of beauty in 
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the objeot. At the same time, a superadded lustre is refieo- 
ted back upon it from the mind ;. and this too, whether tht 
.beauty be originator associated. 

(S) The feeling) which we term an emotion of beauty, ii 
not limited to natural scenery, but may be cauaed also bj 
the works of art, by the creations of the imagination, andbj 
the various forms of intellectual and moral nature, so far as 
they can be presented to the mind. All these various ob- 
jects and others may excite within us feelings of pleasure; 
and the mind, in its turn, may reflect back Apon the objects 
the lustre of its own emotions, and thus increase the degree 
of their beauty. 

(4) There is in the mitid an original susceptibility of enMv 
tions in general, and of those of beauty in particular; m 
not only this, some objects are found, in the constitution of 
things, to be followed by these feelings of beauty, while otii- 
ers are not ; and such objects are spoken of as being origi- 
nally beautiful.. That is, when the object is presented (0 
the mind, it is of itself followed by emotiotis of beauty, with- 
out being aided by the influence of accessory and contingent 
circumstances. 

(5) Without pretending to cettatnty in fixing upon those 
objects, to which, what is termed original or intrinsic beau- 
ty may be ascribed, there appears to be no small reasoOi it 
attributing it to certain forms, to sounds of a particular char 
acter, to bright colors, to some varieties of motion, and we 
may add, to intellectual and moral excellence, whenever it 
can be made a distinct object of perception. 

(6) Many objects, which cannot be considered besatifol 
of themselves, become such by being associated with a va- 
riety of former pleasing and enlivening recollections ; and 
such, as possess beauty of themselves, msy augment the 
pleasing emotions from the same cause. Also much of the 
dfSereaee of opinion, which exists as to what objects are 
beautiful and what are not> is to be ascribed to diference of 
association. ^These are some of the prominent views re- 
sulting from inquiries into this subject. 
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EMOTIONS OF SUBLIMITY. 



§. 876. Conoectionbetween beauty and Bubjimity. 

Those emotions, which, by way of distinction, we desig" 
;e as sublime, are a class of feelings, which have mncb in 
nmon with emotions of beauty ; thej do not appear to dif- 

so much in nature or kind, as in degree. When we eX" 
ine the feelings, which are embraced under these two de- 
tiatione, we readily perceive that they have a progression; 
It there are numerous degrees in point of intensity ; but 
3 emotion, although more vivid in one case than the other, 
d mingled with some foreign element&,]s,for the most part, 
sentially the same. So that it is, by no means, imposssibie 
trace, in a multitude of cases, a connection ^ven between 
e fainter feelings of beauty, and, the most overwhelming 
lotions of the sublime. 

This progression of our feelings from one, that is gentle 
id pleagant, to one, that is powerful and even painful, has 
$en illustrated in the case of a person, who is supposed to 
ihold a river at its first rise in the mountains, and to follow 
) as it winds and enlarges in the subjacent plains, and to 
^old it at last losing itself in the expanse of the ocean, 
or a time the feelings, which are excited within him, as he 
eizea on the prospect, are what are termed emotions of 
eauty. As the small stream, which had hitherto played in, 
le uplands and amid foliage, that almost hid it from his 
iew, increases its waters, separates its banks to a great dis- 
iDce from each other, and becomes the majestic river, his 
eelings are of a more powerful kind. We often, by way of 
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distinction, speak of the feelings existing under such circaia 
stances, as emotions of grandenr. At last it expands ani 
disappears in the immensity of the ocean : the vast illimita 
ble world of billows flashes in his sight. Then the emotion 
widening and strengthening with the magnitude and energj 
of the objects, which accompany it, becomes sublime. — 
Emotions of sublimity, therefore, chiefly dlfler, at least i£ 
most instances, from those of beauty in being more vivid. 

§. 377. The occaaions of the emotions of nublimity various. 

As the emotions of sublimity are simple, they are cons& 
quently undefinable. Nevertheless, as they are the diree 
subjects of our consciousness, we cannot be supposed to bs 
ignorant of their nature^. It may aid, however, in rendew 
our comprehension of them more distinct and clear insoine 
respects, if we mention some of the occasions on which ther 

arise. But before proceeding to do this, it is proper to r^ 

cur a moment to a subject more fully insisted on in the chap- 
ter on Beauty.; but which also properly has a place here. 
We have reference to. the unquestionable fact, that the occa- 
sions of sublime emotions are not exclusively one ; in other 
words, are not found an a single element merely, as some 
persons may be likely to suppose ; but, like those of beautj. 
are multiplied and various. The measure of thesublimityof 
the object is the character of the emotion, which it excites; 
and if the sublime emotion exists, as unquestionably it does^ 
on various occasions, this of itself is decisive as to the re- 
mark, which has been made. Accordingly the proper object 
before us, in the first instance, seems to be to indicate some 
of these occasions. 

§. 278. Great extent or expansion an occasion of sublimity. 

In endeavoring to point out some of the sources of suUfls- 
ity, our first remark is, that the emotion of the sublime w&l 
arise in view of an object which is characterized by vast ex- 
tent or expansion ; in other words, by the attribute of mere 
horizontal amplitude. Accordingly it is with entire propria 
ty« that Mr. Stewart makes a remark to this eflect, that 8 
Scotchman, who had never witnessed any thing of the kind 
before, would experience an emotion af preaching to sablioU' 
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Yj on beholding for the firet^tiiae the vat$t plains of Salisbury 
nd Yorkshire in England. Washington Irving also, in a 
massage of the Alhambra, has a remark to the same purport. 
^ There is , something, (he observes,) in the sternly simple 
eatures of the Spanish landscape, that impresses on the soul 
. feeling of sublimity. The immense plains of the Castiles 
ind LaMancha, extending as far as the eye can reach, de- 
ive an interest from their very nakedness and immensity, 
ind have something of the solemn grandeur of the ocean." 
In regard to the ocean, one of the most sublime objects which 
he human mind can contemplate, it cannot be doubted, that 
me element of its sublimity js the unlimited expanse which 
t presents. 

§. S79. Great height an element or occasion of sublimity. 
Mere height, independently of considerations of expan- 
lion or extent, appears also to constitute an occa,8ion of the 
mblime. Every one has experienced this, when standing at 
the base of a very steep and lofty cliiT, hill, or mountain. 
iVhen, in the silence of night, we stand under the clear open 
sky, we can hardly fail, as we look upward, to experience a 
sublime emotion, occasioned partly by the immensity of the 
object, but also in part by its vast height. Travellers have 
>ften spoken of the sublime emotion, occasioned by viewing 
the celebrated Natural Bridge in Virginia, from the bottom 
>f the deep ravine, over which it is thrown. This bridge is 
n single solid rock, about sixty feet broad, ninety feet long, 
and forty thick. It is suspended over the head of the spec- 
tator, who views it from the bottom of the narrow glen, at 
the elevation of two hundred and thirty feet ; an immense 
height for such an object. It is not in human nature to be- 
hold without strong feeling such a vast vault of solid lime- 
stone, springing lightly into the blue upper air, and remain- 
ing thus outstretched, as if it were the arm of the Almighty 
himself, silent, unchlingeable, eternal. 

§. 980. Of depth in connection with the sablime. 

It 18 a circumstance confirmatory of the view, that it is 

impossible to resolve the grounds of sublimity into a single 

occasion or element, that we find the d^pth as well as the 

height of things, the downward as well as the upward, the 
S8 
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anieoedent and cause of this emotion. We are doubtfi 
however, whether depth is so decisively, as it ts certui^ 
not so frequently a cause, as elevation or height ; whiet 
last, on account of its frequent connection with their exk 
ence, has given the name to this class of feelings. ' But (A 
ers may think differently. Mr. Burke has the following p» 
sage on this point. ^^ I am apt to imagine, that height is la 
grand than depth ; and that we are more struck at Iwtat 
down from a precipice, than looking up at an object of eqo: 
height ; but of that I am not* very positive." 

But, however this may be, there is no doubt that sublb 
emotions may arise from this cause. When we are plaek 
on the summit of any high object, and look downward isli 
the vast opening below, it is impossible not to be stroDgljaP 
fected. The sailor on the wide ocean, when in the B^harf 
watches of the night he casts his eye upward to the loftrf 
lurainated sky, has a sublime emotion ; and he feels the ease 
strong sentiment stirring within him, when, a moment aftr 
wards he thinks of the vast unfathomable abyss beneai' 
him, over which he is suspended by the frail plank of hi^ 
vessel. 

§. 381. Of colon in eonnectioii whh the sublime. 

The colors also, as well as the-form of bodies, may^toa 
limited extent, furnish the occasion of sublime emotioo^ 
The lightning, when at a distance it is seen darting to the 
earth in one continuous chain of overpowering brightoes. 
the red meteor shooting athwart the still, dark ^; tiie 
crimson Aurora Borealis, which occasionally diffuses the tint} 
of the morning over the hemisphere of mickiight, are sabliiK 
objects ; and although there are other elements, which noit^ 
in forming- the basis of the sublime emotion, it is probably t(? 
be ascribed in part to th^ richness and vividness of doi^ 
What object is more sublimely impressive, than the ooDtrtf- 
ted hues of the mingling fires and smoke of a burning tolo' 
no ! Darkness, particularly, is an element of the subliin^ 
When the clouds are collecting together on some distinct sQ^ 
distant portion of the sky, how intently the eye fixes itseli 
on those masses, which wear the visage of the deepest glooffi' 
Forests, and frowning cUffii, and moi:y^tains, and the wide 
ocean itself, and whatever other objects are susceptible ^^ 
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sublimity, are rendered still more sublime by the shades and 
darkaesS) that are sometimes made to pass over them.. The 
poets of all countries have represented the Deity, the most 
sublime o^'ect of contemplation, as enthroned in the midst of 

darkness.^ '^ He bowed the heavens also, and came down; 

and darknuB wa» wnd$r kkfui* He made datkmtf his secret 
place ; his pavilion round about were dark waters.; and thick 
cbud$ of the skies. ^ 

§. 9W* Of soundfl as furDishiog an occasion of sublime emotions. 

We find another element of the sublime in sounds of a cer- 
tain deeoriptioo. There are some cries and voices of animals, 
which are usually jregarded as sublime. The roar of the lion, 
not only in the solitudes of his native deserts, but at all 
times partakes of the character of sublimity. The human 
voice, in combination with a suitable number of other voices, 
is capable of uttering sublime sounds ; and does in fact utter 
them, in performing many of the works of the great masters 
and composers of music. There is no snmll degreeof sub- 
limity in the low, deep murmur of the organ, independently of 
the moral and religious associations connected with it. It is 
presumed no one will doubt, that the trumpet, in the hands ' 
of a skilful performer,is capable of originating sublime sounds* 
Almost every one must have noticed a peculiarly impressive 
sound, sent forth by a large and compact forest of pines, 
when waved by a, heavy wind, which obviously has the 
same character. The heavy and interminable sound of the 
ocean, as it breaks upon the shore, is sublime ; and hardly 
less so, the ceaseless voice of the congregated waters of some 
vast cataract. To these instances may be added the sound 
of a cannoi\, not only when it comes (torn the field of battle, 
but at any time ; and still more the. mighty voice of thunder. 
The latter sound is often mentioned in the Scriptures, in 
connection with the attributes of the Supreme Being \ and 
apparently for the purpose of heightening the idea of his sub- 
limity. ^^ The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 

Highest gave his voice." r"The voice of the Lord is upon 

the waters; the Gk>d of glory thundereth." 

We leave this part of the subject with introducing a re- 
mark from Coleridge^ which goes to confirm the general doc- 
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trine of the* sublimity of some sounds. He had been nyiir 
something of the scenery of the lake of Ratzeburg, wbenb; 
adds : ^^ About a month ago, before the thaw came on, tbei! 
was a storm of wind. During the whole night, such we!! 
the thunders and bowlings of the breaking ice, thatthejif 
a conviction on my mind, thisit there are sounds more soblis 
than any sight can be, more absolutely suspending ttie pot 
er of comparison, and more utterly absorbing the mind's^ 
consciousness in its total attention to the object workings:- 

on it.^'* . 

§, 98S. Of motion la oonneciion with the snbliaie. 

It will be noticed from the train of thought, which ^ 
been pursued, that there is a close analogy between beistr 
and sublimity, not only in the feelings which are originated 
but also in the occasions of their origin. As the sentimaB 
df beauty were found to be <K)nnected not only with tb 
forms of objects, but also with colors and sounds ; so alsoan 
those of sublimity. And, furthermore, as we found bead: 
connecting itself with certain kinds of motion, we find motk: 
the basis likewise^fn some of its modifications, of emotiom^ 
the sublime. 

We often experience, for instahce, emotions of sublimnj 
in witnessing objects, that move with great swiftness. Tte 
is one source of the feelings we have, at beholding bodie§<^^ 
water rushing violently down a cataract. For the sam'ere^ 
son, although there are undoubtedly other elements of the 
emotions we feel, the hurricane, that hastens onward wiA 
irresistible velocity, and lays waste whatever it meets, s 
sublime. And here also t^e find a cause of part of that sob- 
lime emotion, which men have often felt on seeing at a dit 
tance the electric fluid, darting from the cloud to. the earth 
and at witnessing the sudden flight of a meteor. 

§. 284, Indications of power accompanied by emotions of t|M sublitB^* 

The contemplation of mental objects, as well as of m^^^ 
rial, may be attended with this species of emotion. P^^^* 
for instant, is an attribute of mind, and not of matter; &^ 
the exhibition of It is frequently sublime. It is hardly nw^* 
sary to say, in making this remark, that power is not a^j 
• The Friend, Am. Ed. p. 9^, 
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.hing*, which is Itddressed directly to the outward seDses ; 
>ut is rather presented to the mind as an object of inward 
suggestion. Nevertheless, the causes of this suggestion may 
sxist in outward objects ; and whenever this is the case, the 
feelings, with which we contemplate such objects, are -gen- 
erally increased. In other words, whatever sublimity may 
characterize an object, if, in addition to its other sublime 
traits, it strongly suggests to us the idea of power, the sub- 
lime feeling is more or less heightened. by this suggestion. 

Nothing can be more sublime, than a volcano throwing 
out from its bosom clouds, and burning stones, and immense 
rivers of lava. And it is unquestionable, thatihe sublime 
emotion is attributable, in part to the overwhelming indica- 
tions of power, which are thus given. An earthquake is 
sublinie ; not only in its mightier efforts of destruction, but 
hardly less so in those. slighter tremblings and heavings of 
the earth, which indicate the footsteps of power, rather than 
of ruin. The ocean, greatly agitated with a storm, and tos- 
sing the largest navies, as if in sport, possesses an increase 
of sublimity, on account of the more striking indications of 
power, which il at such a time gives. The shock of large 
armies also, which concentrates the most terrible exhibition 
of human energy, is attended with an increased sublimity 
for the same reason. But in all these instances, as in most 
others, the sublime emotion cannot be ascribed solely to one 
cause ; something is to be attributed to vast extent ; some- 
thing to the original effect of the brilliancy or darkness of 
colors ; atid something to feelinga of dread and danger. 

§. 385. Of the original or primary sublimity of objecu. 

If there be a connection between the beautiful and sublime, 
if beauty, grandeur, and sublimity are only names for varioas 
emotions, not so much differing in kind, as in degree ; essen- 
tially the same views, which were advanced in respect to 
beaufy, will hold here. It will follow, if the contemplation 
of some objects is attended with emotions of beauty, inde- 
pendently of associated feelings ; or, in other words, if they 
have a primary or original beauty, that there are objects also 
originally sublime. Hence we may conclude, that whatever 
has great height, or |^eat depth, or vast extent, or other at- 
tributes of the sublime^ will be able to excitein us emotions 
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of •ublimity of themselves, independently of the sabordiDs 
or secondary aid> arising from any connected feelings. 

§. 386. CooBideratioDS in proof of the original sublimity of objesL 

It may be inferred, that there is such primary or origis 
sublimity in some objects, not only in view of the coaoe 
lion, which has been stated to exist, between the betob^ 
and sablime, bat because it is no doubt agreeable to thecia 
mon experience of men. But in resting the propositi 
(where undoubtedly it ought to rest,) on experleooe,R 
roust inquire, as in former chapters, into the feeUpgs of ^ 
young* And this, for the obvious reason, that, when fs- 
sons are somewhat advanced in age, it is difficult to sepong 
the primary from the secondary or associated sublimity. Tier 
have then become inextricably mingled together. — Isfx 
take a child, and place him suddenly on the shores of tif 
ocean, or in full sight of darkly wooded mountains of gitf 
altitude, or before the clouds and fires and thunders of vob 
noes ; and, in most cases, he will be filled with sublime ea^ 
tions ; his mind will swell at the perception ; it will hen 
to and fro, like the ocean itself in a tempest. His eye. b 
countenance, his gestures will indicate a power of k\^ 
feeling, which the limited language he can command is d» 
ble to express. This may well be stated as a fact, becasst 
it has been frequently noticed by those who are ooid{n^ 
to observe. 

Again, if a pension can succeed in conveying to a cbU^i 
means of words sublime ideas of whatever kind, similar ea^ 
tions will be found to exist, although generally in a less(i^ 
gree, than when objects are directly presented to the seose^ 

There is an incident in the life of Sir William Jones, whki 
will serve to illustrate this statement. '^In his fifth year.s 
he was one morning turning over the leaves of a Bible iol^'' 
mother's closet, his attention was forcibly arrested by ^ 
sublime description of the angel in the tenth chapter of ti^^ 
Apocalypse ; and the impression which his imaginatioii n- 
ceived from it was never effaced. ^ At a period of ^^ 
judgment he considered the passage as equal in aublifliitf ^ 
any in the inspired writers, and far superior to any that gooig 
be produced from mere human compositions ; and he ^ 
fond of retracing and mentioning the rapture which hefe)* 
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Mrhen he first read it." The passage referred to is as follows. 
^And I saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud ; and a rainbow was upon his head, and 
[lis face was as it were the sun, andhis feet as pillars of fire."* 

§• S87. Influence of asMciationon emotions of sabliroity. 

Granting, therefore, that sublime emotions are in part 
3riginal, still it is unquestionably true, that a considerable 
share of them is to be attributed to association. As an illus- 
tration, we may refer to the effects of sounds. When a 
Bound suggests ideas of danger, as the report of artillery, and 
the howling of a storm ; when it calls up recollections of 
mighty power, as the fall of a cataract, and the rumbling of 
an earthquake, the emotion of sublimity, which we feel, is 
greatly increased by such suggestions. Few simple sounds 
are thought to have more of sublimity than the report of a 
cannon ; but how different, how much greater the strength 
of feeling than on other occasions, whenever we hear it eom- 
ing to us from the fields of actual conflict \ Many sounds, 
which are in themselves incbnsiderable, and are not much 
different from many others, to which we do not attach the 
character of sublimity, become highly sublime by association. 
There is frequently a low feeble sound, preceding the coming 
of a storm, which has this character. 

''Along the woods, aloog the moorish fens, 
''Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm, 
"Resounding long in fancy's listening ear. 

Thamp9<m*$ Winter. 

It is sometimes the case, that people, whose sensibilities 
are much alive to thunder, mistake for it some common 
sounds, such as the noise of a carriage, or the rumbling of a 
cairt. While they are under this mistake, they feel these { 

sounds as sublime ; because they associate with them all i 

those ideas of danger and of mighty po^er, which they cus- | 

tomarily associate with thunder. The hoot of the owl at 
midnight is sublime chiefly by association ; also the scream | 

of the eagle, heard amid rocks and deserts. The latter is 
particularly expressive of fierce and lonely independence ; 
and both are connected in our remembrance with some strik- 
ing poetieal passages. I 

* Teigmnouth's Life of Sir Wm. Jones, Am. Ed. p. 144 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 



EMOTIONS OF THE LUDICROUS. 

§. 388. Geoeral naturt of emotions of the Judicroiu. 

In prosecuting the general subject of emotions^ we aic 
next to consider another well known class, which are of a 
character somewhat peculiar, viz. emotioM of the ludicrous. 

It is difficult to give a precise definition of this feeling, al- 
though the same may be said of it, as in respect to eaiotioos 
of beauty, that it is a pleasant or delightful one. But the 
pleasure, which we experience, receives a peculiar modifica- 
tion, and one, which cannot be fully conveyed in words, io 
consequence of our perception of some incongruity in the 

person or thing, which is the cause of it. In this case, as 

in many other inquiries in mental philosophy , we are obliged 
to rely chiefly on our own consciousness, and our knowledge 
of what takes place in ourselves. 

§. 989. Ocoasions of emotions of the ludicrous. 

It may, however, assist us in the better understanding of 
them, if we say something of the occasions, on which the 
emotions of the ludicrous are generally found to arise. Aod 
among other things it is exceedingly clear, that this feeling 
is never experienced, except when we notice somethingi 
ejther in thoughts, or in outward objects and actiotis, which 
is unexpected and uncommon. That is to say, whenever this 
emotion is felt there is always an unexpected discovery by 

us of some new relations. But then it must be observed, 

that the feeling in question does not necei^sarily exist in con- 
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fiequenoe of the dispovery of -such new relatione merely. 
Soinethiiig more is necessary, as may be Tery readily seen. 

Thus, we are soii^etiAies, in the physical sciences, pre- 
sented with unexpected and novel combinations of the prop- 
erties and qualities of bodies. But whenever We discover in 
those sciences relations in objects, which were not only un- 
known, but unsuspected, we find no emotion of ludicrousness, 
although we are very pleasantly surprised. Again, snnilies, 
metaphors, and other like figures of speech imply in general 
some new and unexpected i'elations of ideas. It is this trait 
in them, which gives them* their chief force. But wHen em- 
ployed in serious coqipositions, they are of a character far 
from being ludicrous. 

Hence we infer, that emotions of ludicrousness do not ex- 
ist on the discovery of new and unexpected relations, unless 
there is at the same time a perception, or supposed percep- 
tion of some incongruity or unsuitableness. Such perception 
of unsuitableness may be expected to give to the whole emo- 
tion a new and specific character, which every dne is acquain- 
ted with from his own experience, but which, as before inti- 
mated, it is difficult to express in words. 

§. 390. Of what is to be understood by wit. 

The subject of emotions of the ludicrous is closely con- 
nected with what is termed Wit. This. last-named subject, 
therefore, which it is of some importance to understand, nat- 
urally proposes itself for consideration in this place. In re- 
gard to WIT, as the term is generally understood at the pres- 
ent time, there is ground to apprehend, that an emotion of 
the ludicrous is always, in a greater or less degree, experi- 
enced in every instance of it. 

This being the case, we are led, to give this definition, vjs. 
Wit consists in suddenly presenting to the mind an assem- 
blage of related ideas of such a kind as to oceasien feelings 

of the ludicrous. This is done in a variety of ways } and 

among others in the two following. t 

§. S91. Of wit B8 it consists in burlesque or in debasing objects. 

The first method, which wit emplojrs in exciting the feel- 
ing of the ludicrous, is, by debasing those things, which are 
39 
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grand and imposing ; especially those, which hate w 
pearance of greater weight and gravity and splendor, i 
they are truly entitledto. - Descriptions of this sort areta 
ed burlesque. 

An attempt to lessen what is truly and confessedijsea 
and important, has in general an unpleasant effisct, veiyi 
ferent from that which is caused by true wit. Aod yeti 
the case, that objects and actions truly great and suU 
may sometimes be so coupled with other objects, or be rJ 
resented in such new circumstances as to excite very din 
ent feelings from what they would otherwise. 

In the practice of burlesque, as on all other occasiossa 
wit, there is a sudden and uncommon assemblage of xM 
ideas. Sometimes this assemblage is made by meaostfi 
form^ comparison. Take as an instance the following ooi 
parison from Hudibras ; 

"And DOW had Phoebus in the lap 
<<0r Thetis taken out his nap' ; 
*'And, like a lobeter boiled, the mom 
''From black to red began to turn. 

We find illustrations of burlesque also in those instancfti 
where objects of real dignity and importance are couplcdwi*! 
things mean and contemptible, although there is no dir^i 
and formal comparison made. As in this instance ivm^ 
above mentioned book ; 

<<For when the restless Gfeeka sat down 
<< So many years before Troy-town, 
"And were renowned, as Homer writes, 
"For well-soaied boots, no le«s than fights. 

In these instances we haVe related ideas. Intheii^*^ 
there is undoubtedly an analogy between a lobster and tse 
morning, in the particular of its turning from dark to rd 
But however real it may be, it strikes every oneaB&H^ 
lar and uneicpected resemblance. In the oth^r passag*,!^^ 
not clear, that Butler has done any thing more than Hoffl^^ 
in associating the renown of the Greeks with tbdr bootii «» 
well as their valor. But to us of the present day t*^^" 
neetion of ideas is hardly less uncommon, andsingnl^^'^^ 
to say incongruous, than in the former. 
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% 
§. S99. Of wit wben employed in aggrandizing objects. 

The fiecond method, which wit employs in exciting enio- 
^ns of the ludicrous, is by aggrandizing objects, which are 
themselves inconsiderable. This species of wit may be 
itably termed ^nodt-majestic or mock-heroie. While the for- 
er kind delights in low expressions, this is the reverse, and 
looses learned words, and sonorous combinations. In the 
llowin^ spirited passage of Pope, the writer compares dun- 
^8 to gods, and Grub*street to heaven. 

^^As Berecyntbia, \vhile ber offspring vie 

'*In homage to tbe mother of the sky, ' ' 

^'Surveys around her Hi the blest abode 

*<An hundred sons, and every son- a god ; 

^'Not with lessglpry mighty DMlneas crowned, 

''Shall take through Grub^treet her triumphant round ; 

''And her Parnassus glancing o'er at once, 

''Behold a hundred sons, and each a dunce. 

In this division of wit are to be included those instances, 
vhere grave and weighty reflections are made on mere tri- 
les. In this case, as in others, the ideas are in some respects 
related, or have something in common ; but the grouping of 
them is so singular and unexpected, that we cannot observe 
Lt without considerable emotion. 

''My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
"The winter's ftiry and encroaching frosts, 
"By time subdued, {what vntt not time mbduet) 
"An horrid chasm disclose. 

But it is not to be supposed, that wit is limited to the 
methods of assembling together incongruous ideas, which 
have just been referred to. A person of genuine wit excites 
emotions of the ludicrous, in a thousand ways, and which will 
be so diverse from each other, that it will be found exceed- 
ingly difficult to subject them to any rules. - 

§. S98. Of the character and occasions of humor. 

Closely connected with the general subject of ludicrous 
emotions and of wit, is that of Humor. It is well known 
that we often apply the terms, Junior and humoromy to descrip- 
tions ef a particular character, whether written, or given in 
conversation ; and which may be explained as follows. 
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It 80 happens that we frequently find among men wb< 
seems to us a disproportion in their passions ; for inataaa 
when they are noisy and violent, but not durable. We iai 
iocopsistenciest contr|idiotions/aiid disproportions in their 
tions. They have their foibles, (hardly anyone is withoa 
them,) such as self conceit, caprice, foolish, partialities, 
jealousies.— ^-^Suoh incongruities in feeling and aetion 
an emotion of surprise, like an unexpected oombinatioB ct 
ideas in wit. Observing them, as we do^^ in conneetaoo wits 
the acknowledged high traits and responsibilities of homai 
nature, we can no more refrain from an emotion of the loi- 
crous, than we can on seeing a gentleman of fine clotbes ai^ 
high dignity making a false step, and tumbling into a gutter 
A person, who can seize upon these specialities in temper 
and conduct, and set them forth in alively and exact manner, 
is called a man of humor ; and his descriptions are ten&d 
humorous descriptions. 

§. 394. Of the practical utility of feeliogs of tke ivdicrous. 

It is not impossible, that the feelings, which we have ei* 
amined in this chapter, may have the appearance to smas 
minds of being practically useless. If this were the fact, h 
would be at variance with the economy of the mind in oth& 
respects ; which gives evidence every where, that its origi- 
nal tendencies are engrafted upon it for some [practical ends. 
But it is not so. The feeling of the ludicrous, (or as it is 
sometimes called the sense of ridicule,) is attended with le- 
suits, which, although they may not be perfectly obvious at 
first) will be found, on a little examination, to be of no sonil 
moment. It is entirely dear, that it constitutes one of tbe 
important guides and aids, which, nature has appointed, of 
human conduct. Scarcely any one is willing to uoudergoridi- 
cule even in its milder and more acceptable forma ; much 
less to subject himself to the ^^world's dread laugh." And 
many persons would be less attentive to the decendes and 
proprieties of personal conduct and of the interoourse of life, 
than they are in fact, were it not for the fear of this spedei 
of retribution. It is true, it is not powerful enough, nor is it 
the appropriate instrument, to attadc the more marked de- 
pravities incident to our nature, the strong holds of its sin ; 
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but it 10 unquestionably an ^elleetive and usefol agent in its 
applioation to whatever is mean, inoongruoaS) and unseemly. 
See, in connection with this subject, CampbelPs Philoso- 
phy of Rhetoric, Bk« I. ch. Sd, and.Beattie on Laoghter and 
Ludicpoufl Compoeitsons. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 
INSTANCES OF OTHER SIMPLE EMOTIONS. 

§. 395. Emotions of cheerfulness, joy, and gladness. 

Under the general head of Emotions, there are many 
other simple iipelings, which merit some attention. Although 
they are perhaps not less essential to our nature, and not less 
important, than those which have been already attended to, 
we do not find so many difficulties in their examination, and 
but a few remarks will be wanting to explain them. 

We begin with the emotion of ehurfulne$$. Of the nature 
of this feeling none can be supposed to be ignorant. It exists, 
in a greater or less degree, throughout the whole course of 
our life. It is seen in the benignant looks, and is heard in 
the garrulity of old age ; it shedp its consolations over the 
anxieties and toils of manhood ; and reigns with a sort of 
perpetual spring in youth. 

The words joy and delight express a high degree of cheer- 
fulness ; the feeling is the same ; the difference is. in it^ 
greater intensity. The word gladnesi is nearly synonymous 
with these last ; but seems to be applied particularly, whea 
the joy is of a more sudden and less permanent character.^ 

§. 396. Emotions of melancholy, sorrow, and grief. 

While there are many things in life> which are fitted to 
make us cheerful and happy, every one must know, that for 
wise purposes a degree of bitterness is mingled in our cup, 
and that circumstances ooeur from time to time, which are 
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of an opposite tendency. And these prove to as oecasioiis 
melancholy, which is the name of another specific aimpf 
emotion. 

There are different degrees of this emotion, as well as ^ 
that of cheerfulness. We sometimes express the TCiy sligr 
est degree of it by *the words uneasiness or disconter 
When the feeling of melancholy is from any circttmstua 
greatly increased, we usually give it the nastie of sorroir ; r* 
that sorrow seems to hold nearly the same relation to me 
ancholy , that joy does to cheerfulness. 

The word jTJe/ also has nearly the same relatioa to scr 
row, that gladness has to joy. As far as the mere feelio;.^ 
concerned, which they represent, the two words grief tx 
sorrow may be regarded as synonymous with each other 
with this exception, that the term grief is commonly employ 
ed, when the sorrow exists suddenly and with great streogu 
Hence grief sometimes shows itself by external signs, sii 
even in frantic transports ; while sorrow, evea when it is 
deeply rooted, is more tacit, enduring, and uncommunicatir 

§. 397. Emotions of surprise, astonishment, and wonder. 

Whenever Anything novel and unexpected presents itst' 
to our notice, whether in nature or in ordinary events, le 
experience a new simple emotion, distinct from any whict 
has hitherto been mentioned, which we call a feeling of nr- 
priH. — r-The word oBtonishmerU^ which we frequently ost 
does not express a diflerent emotion, but the same emotion :: 
a different degree. When the feeling is exceedingly 8tro&? 
it seems to suspend for a time the whole action of the miod. 
and we say of a person in such a situation, not merely tha: 
he is surprised, but is astonished or amazed. 

When the facts or events, which occasion the surprise. 
are 6{ such a singular and complicated character, as to ic- 
duce us to dwell upon them for a length of time, the fedio^ 
arising is then often called uxmder. It is not, however, a dif- 
ferent emotion from what we ordinarily call surprise, but tbe 
same emotion, modified by different circumstances- 

It may be added here, that this emotion is highly impor- 
tant to our preservation, security, and improvement. It is 
in new circumstances, in untried and unexplored situations 
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that we are particularly required to be upon our guard, since 
we know aot what effects may attend them, nor whether^ 
these effects may prove good or evil to us. Happily for us, 
the emotion of surprise and astonishment which we experi- 
ence at such times, is very vivid, so much so as to arrest for 
a time both our perceptions and our conduct, and to compel 
us to pause and consider, where we are, and what is to be 
done. 

§• 398. JBmotioDS of dissatisfaction, displeasure^ and disgust. 

There is another emotion, which approaches very near to 
the feeling of melancholy, and still slightly differs from it, 
which we express by the term disiotiifaction,' It is a painful 
feeling, though only in a small degree ; but its nature, like 
that of other simple emotions, cannot be fully understood, 
except by a reference to the testimony of our own inward 
. experience. 

When from any circumstance the emotion of dissatisfac- 
I tion exists in^an increased degree, we often express this dif- 
ference, although the nature of the feeling remains the same, 
by another term, that of dispkature. 

There appear to be other forms of the simple feeling of 
dissatisfaction. The keliug o( di^uU is the emotion of dis- 
satisfaction, existing in an increased degree^ but under such 
circumstances as to distinguish it, in the view of our con- - 
sciousness, from the feeling of displeasure. The latter feel- 
ing approximates more closely to an emotion of hostility to 
the cause of it, than the former. Th^ terms are sometimes 
used together, and yet not as perfectly anonymous ; as 
when we say, that, on a certain occasion, we were both dis- 
pleased, and disgusted. 



^fc 



§. 399. Emotions of diffidence, modesty, and shame. 

There is an emotion, often indicated outwardly by a half 
rted look and shyness and awkwardness of manner, ex- 
pressed by the term diffidence. An interesting modification,' of 
this feeling, as we suppose it to be, is modesty ; differing from 
diffidence, perhaps slightly in kind or nature, but probably 
only in degree. Although this feeling attracts but little no- 
tice in the genealogy of our mental operations, and occupies 
but a small space in its description, it is important in its re- 
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Mils, h oombinea its infloeaoes, in ccmneflioii with theBi^ 
ural desire of regard or esteem, in keeping men in tba 
place, and in thus sustaining that propriety of eondact is 
those gradations of honor and of dnty, which are 00 eaaeali 
to the existence and the happiness of society. 

A higher degpree of this mental state is Aame* When ^ 
find ourselves invcrived in any marked improprieties of €(& 
duct, this feeling exists ; characterized outwardly by a dovsi 
cast eye and a flushed countenance. It is not, however, ex^ 
ohxsively attendant upon guilt ; although guilt, among othd 
' consequences flowing from it, is in part punished in this wtj 
But seems to be, rather, an appropriate punishment, attend- 
ant on those minor violations of decency and order, whid 
may exist without an infringement on morals. 

§. SOO. Emotions of regard, reverence, and adoration. 

Difiereht from all the feelings, which have now been msa- 
tioned, is the emotion of regard or respect, which* in its aa- 
plest form at least, we exercise towards the great mass d 
our fellow beings. The mere fact, that they a^ crcatuiti 
of God, and are possessed of intellectual and moral powai 
like our own, is deemed sufficient to lay the foundation i 
the exercise of this feeling towards them. 

When we observe in any individuals marked trahs d 
mental excellence, as wisdom, truth, aad justice, espedaD; 
when these traits are expanded and exalted by great age^tbe 
feeling of respect, which we exercise in ordinary esses, ii 
heightened into revsreaee. Every country can boast of a few 
such men, the just objects of the deepened regard of rever 
ence ; and the eyes of successive generations have beo 
turned with the same deep feeling towards those, who are 
scattered along, in various places, in the long tract of histoiy* 

When the reverence or veneration is free fipom every in- 
ferior intermixture ; in other words, when the object of it s 
regarded as without weakness and possessed of every pooi- 
ble perfection, it then becomes adoratitm ; a homage of tte 
soul, so pure and exalted that it properly belongs only to die 
Supreme Being. The wisdom of the wisest men is often per- 
plexed with errors ; the goodness of the best of men is mar- 
red by occasional infirmities ; how much deeper, therefore; 
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and pore^ and mire, elevated wilt be our sentiments of vene- 
ration, when directed towards Him, whose wisdom never 
fails, and who is not only just and kind in bis administrations, 
btlt the tH'iginal and inexhaustible source of benefieence and 
rectitude ! 

We eonclude here the fzAmination of the Emotions. We 
WQuld not pretend, that this.pai^ of our sentient nature has 
been firily explored, in the viipws whidi liaye been taken ; 
but would hopOf that so, much has been said as to throw 
some eatisfactory^ light upon it, and to leave us at liberty to ^ 
turn to another clasi^ of subjects. ^ 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



NATURE OP DESIRES. 



• * . ■ 



§. SOU Of tha prevalence of tfeeire ja tliifl depeirtineiU of the mimt. • 

TVc now proceed to enter upon .a separate^pqction of the 
Natural or I^atbematib Sensibilities ; distinguished from that, 
which hafl> hitherto rdMivddoQr ^ttentipn\ by the possessibn 
of its appropriate nattire, and by sustaining' its distiBct and 
appropriate relatioittK The <5hariM>teriBtio element of this re- 
gion of theNatand SeAsibilitiiMf that.whieh in fact consti- 
tutes the basis of lis existence, is the state of mihc!, dist^not 
fro9i ill others, which ^e'denohimate nftNRE. This state 
of mind not only stands at the threshhold of the department 
whioh we now enter upon ;'bot dilTuses abroad its influence; 
and runs through) aqdP gi^s a pharaeter^to all the subordi* 
Bate dlTisions, info wbi4}h this part of the Pathemafie natui^ 
wiU be^ found to resdVe it«elf, No app^tSte, no piropensiQr, 
or aflbction ezisCs in f^t? nor can ^vi^e stippbse it possdble for 
them to exist, exclnsively of any interoHXtare of the Ingredi- 
ent of DKsite.- It is 'for this reason that we denominate 

this portion of the sensitive nature, Desires, as we called the 
other. Emotions ;. and as'we sometimes upeak of the itMOTiVE 
sensibilities, so we might, with no impropHety, speak of the 
DESIROUS or D£8iaiNo aen^blllties. 

§. SOS. The aature of desires ktiowB from eonscieusncss. 

As DESIRES occupy fi(6 prominent a place in those principles 
of the mind, whiclji we now propose to give some aecorunt of, 
it is proper to delay here, in ord^r. briefly to attempt some 
explaaatian of their nature; And in doing tMs, we ftrib obli- 
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ged, in the, first place, to repeat the remark already ofto 
made, that we mast tarn the acts of the mind inward npoc 
itself, and cohsult the intimations of our own couscdoasnee 
We do not sappose, that any definition of desire, inaamtkc^ 
as it is obviously^ simple state of the miad, could poeaibr 
th|*ow any such light upon it as to preclude the neceaaity r 
an internal reference. It is the light of the mind, if we w£ 
but turn our eyes t<^ behold* it, and that alone, which ca^ 
truly indicate what may' be called the essentiality of its lu- 

• ture. ^At the same time, while we must obviously oonsid: 

cpnsciousness for a knowledge of its distinctive character, we 
may probably render our conceptions of it more distinct and 
perfect, by considering some of the circumstances or incideau 
of its origin, and some of the relations it sustains. 

§. 90s. Of the place of dediretf iti relatiota tp other mental states. 

• * ■ 

It is important to pqsseas ,«* well aittled and definite idea 
of the ptac»e of De^rei9, considered in relation, toother mea- 
tal states ; espedallyi as a tht^rougb understandia^ of this 
point ^bro^vsjight upon the important subject of the philoso- 
phy pf the Wi\U-^ — -(1) And the.ficst reniarktobemade hert 
is, that ^ires nev^r foilo^^, in difeet and i9*m«iutte .secfuenoei 
to intellections <)r the <)0gai4;iye. acts pC th^ miad. There is 
adistipct departtnent or. poi^tioaaf the oiind, beolMi, if we may 
be permitted - to. use that- expressipD, -between the intelket 
and the mejpLtai sitates under consideratiQn. It requires do 
further proof thpq. the pinaple Statement J tself, when we ssj, 
that we aeverdesire a thing, simply because we perceive it 
or hare a, knowledge of it< • The mere pereeptioa of a thin; 
is of itself ho adequate reason, whywe shoulii make the thing 

. an, object of pursuits There must oibviooeiy be some inter- 
mecUate s^te of the mind, existing as the proximate and cao- 

' sa^ive ocofislon of d^esi^es, viz, an jtmothn^ Aceovdingly, the 
prerequisite condition %o deiire is some antecedent feding. 
generally of a pleasurable nature, which intervenes between 
the desire, and the perception or knowledge of the desired 
object . .- ^ 

(2) In illustration of what has been said, it is the iact, thai 
whenever we desiref thi9 presenoe ot possession of an object, 
it is because we are.ia some way; pleased with it* . Whenev- 
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er, on th€ other Hand, iHre desire- its iiemoVal from our pres- 
wee, itris because w^ are lA some w&3rN}iiipleased with it 
knd tfaese expressioas,. indicative of pleasure >rd!spleaS(ire^ 
DbViously involve tfre eziatenoe of tha)^ distinct state of the 
mind, whiiidi we. denominate an .hmotiok ; a state of feelii^g 
entirely differeilt both fi^otnthe^ perception of the object 
vtrbieh goes before suoh:e[hotibn^aind the'^desire bf the object, 
whicltf<4l0ws:a£ter'it. Accordingly we 'may » feel at liberty 
to state-invgeneral t^rmstthatnoman ever desired an object^ 
OP could by any possibility desire it, in regard to. which he 
bad experienced no emdtion^ but hfid always been in a'st^te 
of perfecst indifferenoyi Such, in the nlatter under consider* 
ation, is^yioustyihe fixed, law 6C the mind. 

§, 304. TlieilMirefl characterized Iqt comparat}iro fixadtr^M and. pertna*N 

' nenoy* • *♦ ' 

Tbeve is one mark or traity attending the feelings unde^ 
consideration, which appears to be worthy of ndtice. We 
refer to the fact, that the desires, as compared with the emo- 
tions, appear to possess a greater de^ee of fixednessor per* 
manency. It is Well known, that our emotions rapid]/ go 
and oome ; sinking and rising on the mind's stirface' like the 
unfixed w^vea of a troubled sea. But the desires, which are 
subsequent to them in the time of their origin, and may be 
regarded as produced in and lis emerging from the troubled 
waters of emotion, evidently exhibit less facility and elasti- 
city of movement. Having once enteifed their allotted posi- 
tion, although they are not absolutely immovable, they oc- 
oupy.it with so much pertinaoity as t0 render it proper to re- 
gard this as one of their characteristics. — 

There certstinly cah b^ no greiiteiibrt, necessary in under- 
standing the statement which has been made ; and no gteat 
difficulty, as we suppose, in recognizing and substantiating 
its trath. Take, for in&ftance, the ease of a man, who is an 
exile in a foreign land^ Or of the unfortunate individual who 
is unjustly ^ndemned to the occupancy of a prison ; and^ 
they will assuredly tell you, that the desires they have^to 
see once more the light of heaven, their native l^nd, and the 
countenances of their iViends, sustains itself in their bosoms 
with a pertinacity, which defies all change ; and that they 
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might fiB well rend, awny the fi}>rte-of the heart itself, as t 

. separate from^ it a feeUng* oo deepljr rooted.--**— We gi^ h 

asaa illuftration ; but it is more, or less m^ is ^vorycsii 

. where the dearen here decidedly fixed themeelves upon ar 

iotemitttig (AjMt. 

. . §. '905* Desireai^wafi impi/ hn, ebjact.'deiirMl. 

An additional charaeteristic of Desires is, that thej i 
ways have an ol^ect, generally a distinct and well-defiiui 
one ; and OanOQt possibly exist without it.- To ^eak of i 
desire^ without involving the idea of an objept desired, wool 
beJan anomaly ip language. Theydiffer io tbis.req[>eot frc 
amotions ; whiob^ although tbey.have their anteo^entci^ 
ses or occasions, do not^Kmsess,. in their own nature, a ps^ 
spective or anticipatrve bearing ; but terminate in the^ 
-selves. Desires, on the eontrary, are always pointing e 
ward to wbat is to be hereafter. And this is probably m 
reason of their greater degree of fixedness or permaneocT 
The desires lean upon the objects^ which they have in m 
as, a sort of pilliurof support ; they may be said, with stiie 
truth at thre bottom of the em>reeBfon» to ding around it & 
the vine encircles and rests itself upon the elm ; and & 
course are not left loose and fluttering, which is substantial^ 
iy the case with the states of mind whioh immediatdj pm 
cede them, at the mercy of every passing wiud. 

' §. 306. The fulfilment of desires aue^ided with enjoyment. 

As a general thing it may be said of the emotioofl, iJk^ 
they are either pleasant or painful, akhough in some inBtan- 
oes even of those feelings it might not be easy to prediote 
distinctly and confidently either the one or the other. And 
this last, statement is true particularly of the desires ; which. 
although they eiist distinctly and welLdefined in ttia viewof 
the nund's consdousness and constitute a powerftd motireto 
action, c4n hardly be saidi for the tinie being, to involve^ io 
tbeir own nature, either pleasure jor its opposite. At bdj 
rate we find it diffi.cult io^ onlinary cases, distinctly to detet^ 
either of these traits. 

But, however this may be, th^re is still another charBf- 
teristic circumstance, which aids in^stihguishing them froo 
other . mental states. It is this. Every desife/ when ii^ 
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bject towards which 4t is directed is attained, is attended 
iritH a degree of pleasure. It is absolutely inseparable from 
he nature of desire; th^t the aoqaisitidn 6f.the object of its 
>ur8ui4;, whether that object be good. or eviK will be foHowed 
>y the possessioa of some ei^ajmeoi. . Soanetiniee tke en- 
joy meni is- very gnsaj^ at others less ; varying generally with 
the intensity of the desire. 

§. sot. Of Tariations or degrees in the strength of the desires* 

There, is this further statement to be made in reference 
to the pQsires, applicable, however, to a multitude of other 
states of the mind, that they exist in difflurM d^pnti^ As a 
general thing they will be found to exist in a greater or less 
degree, in accordance with the greater or less vividness and 
strength of the antecedent Amotions, The original cause, 
however, of these variations, inaking. allow^ce for seme oc- 
casional constitutional difEerenceB, is to be sought for in the 
intelleot or understanding. The more distinctly we perceive 
or understand a thing, the more distinct and vivid, we may 
reasonably expect, will be our emotions. And as. the De- 
sires are based upgn theemotions,asthe antecedent occasion 
or ground of their existencci, they may in like manner be ex- 
pected to exhibit, as has already been intimated, a vividness 
and strength, corresponding in a very cpnsiderable degree to 
that of the feelings, which preceded them.^ It will be no- 
ticed, that we do not speak here of the permanency of de* 
sires, which is a very difierent thing ; but simply of their in- 
tensity or strength for the time being. 

§. 808. Tendency to excite moyement an attribute of desire. 

. We shall conclude this notice of the nature of desire with 
remal-king, that there is ene other characteristic attribute, 
which particulariy distinguishes it ; and which undoubtedly 
must enter as an element, into- every- perfect delineation ef 
it. Sueh is the nature of desire, that it is of itself, in virtue 
of its own essencei a prompting, exciting, or, as Mr. Hobbes 
would term it, a mofive state of the mind. In other words, 
its very existence involves the probability of action ; it sets 
the mind Upon the alert ; it arouses the faculties, both men* 
tal and bodily, and places them in the attitude of movement. 
41 
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It li true^ that the desire d«e« not, in point of fkct, d- 

ways result in action. Before action ean be coDsinninated, 
another power, still more remote in the Interior etructmre of 
the mind, must he consulted, that of the Will. If the Will 
decidedly opposes the desire, its tendency is of course frus- 
trated in the cdbject aimed at ; but the tendency itself, al- 
^though disappointed of its object, still remains. It is there, 
,and cannot be otherwise than there, while the desire exists- 
' This important tendency does not exist, as a general 
thiilg, in other departments of- the mind. It does not exist, 
for instance, in the cognitive or intellective part of the nstnd, 
in it^eIf consideredi If the intellect were insulated from the 
nature whith is back of it, man wouldbe a being of specnla- 
tioA merely, not of action. Nor does it exist in the emotioDs. 
If man were formed with the emotiTe sensibilities only 
without the accompaniment of those ulterior seaeibilities 
which are built upon them, he would be as unmoved and in- 
operative, as if he were constituted with the. single attribute 
of perceptivity. He would be like a ship axu^hored in the 
centre of the ocean, agitated and thrown up and down on 
the rising and falling billows; but wholly incapable of any 
movement in latitude or longitude. The tendeqcy to excite 
movement, as an inherent or essential characteristic, exists 
in the desires, and no where else, except in the correspond- 
ing portion of the moral sensibilities, viz, the feelings of mo^ 
al obligation. The tendency in question belongs to these 
two mental states idike.— ^-It is the office of the Will, as a 
Sieparate and relatively a high^ part of our nature, to act in 
reference to this tendency, either in checking or aiding, in 
annulling or consummating it. i 

• . " ' . I 

§. 309. Clatwifieation of this part of the seniibilities. | 

If we were called upon to consider the Desires in their 
simplest form only, we might perhaps feel at liberty to dis- 
niiss the subject with what has already been said. Bot the 
circumstance, that they are 'sulgect to various modifications 
and combinations, sets us upon a new field of inquiry of great 
extent and interest. The Desires mre sometimes modified by 
bdng directed; to particular ends. In other words they are 
constituted with specific tendendes, from which th^ seldom 
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vary. This is the case with the Instincts, properly so called; 
and probably not less so, in therr original and unperverted 
action, with the Appetites. In regard to the Afiebtions, a 
distinct class of the active or sensitive principles which come 
under this general head, it seems, as far as we can judge, 
to be the fact, that the desires exist in a close and insepara^ 
ble eombination with Certain emotions^ ;^ and are thus made 
to assume an aspect, which, they would not otherwise pos- 
sess. Accordingly we have a basis, an ample and distinctly 
defined one, for a subordinate classification. And it is to the 
examination of the Desires, as they exist in this classifica- 
tion, that we now proceed ; beginning with those, which, in 
the gradations of regard we are naturally led to bestow upoii 
them, are generally adjudged as lowest in point of rank, and 
proceeding upward to those which are highelr. In accordance 
with this plan^ they will present themselves to notice, and be 
made the subject of distract oonsideratiod, in the order of the 
Instincts, the Appetites, the Propensities, and the Affections. 

§4 $10. The principle*, baaed upon devire, susceptible of a two-fold 
operatioD. 

l^ere is one important remark, which is applicable to ali^ 
the principles, with the exception of the Instincts, which 
now present themsdves for exiEtmination. It is» that, with^ 
the exception just mentioned, they all have a two-fold a'c^ 
tion, iiwrmcTivE and voluntary. This statement of course 
will not apply to the pure instincts; for the very idea of 
their being instincts, in the proper «ense cf the term, seems 
to imply an absolute exclusion of their being voluntary. But 
as we adirance from the Instincts to the Appetites, and still 
upward to the Propensities and Affections, we find each and 
all of these important principles susceptible of being contem- 
plated in this two-fold aspect. Each, under circumstances 
of such a nature as to preclude inquiry and reflection, is sus-^ 
ceptible of an instinctive action ; an(| each, under other cir- 
cumstances more favorable to the exercise of reasoning, is- 
susceptible of a deliberate or voluntary action.*^ This re- 
mark is important in our estimate of these principles,, constd- 
erfsd in a moral point of view. 
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INSTINCTS. 



§. 811. Of instincu id man as compared with those of ioferior tLDimak. 

In proceeding to examine that part of oar sensitiTe o» 
stitution, which i» comprehended under the general nainetf' 
Desires, we naturally begin with taafifiefv, which are Dothii? 
more than desireB, existing under a particular and de&ohe 

modification. It is generally conceded, that there are b 

our nature some strong and inrariable tendencies to do ce^ 
tain things, without previous forethought and deliberatiofl. 
which bear that oame. -The actiobs of men are not alwsn 
'gDv:eraed by feelings founded on reasoning, {>iit are aome- 
times prompted by quick and decisive impulses, which cet 
themselves in array, before reason has time to operate. It 
is from this circumstance that these mental tendencies or 
desires are termed instinctive ; a word^ which implieB in its 
original meaning^ a movemeotpr action, whether mental or 
bodily, without reflection and foresi^t. 

Although such instinctive tendencies are andoDbtedljr 
foupd in men, it must be admitted, that they are Jess freqaeot, 
and in general less effective, than in the lower maak 
And in truth it could not be expected to be otherwise, wbei 
we remember that the brute creation are wholly destitateof 
the powers of abstraction a.nd of reasoning, or at most pot- 
sess them only in a small degree. The provident oyereif^t 
of the Supreme Being, without whose notice not a spanw 
falleth to the ground, bas met this deficiency by endowing 
them with instincts, the most vaetous in kind, and strikifiji; 
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adapted to the exigencies of their situation. We find thci 
proofe of this, remark in the nests of hirds, in the ball of the 
silk worm, in the house of the beaver, in the returfi and 
flight pjf birds at their appointed seasons, and in a multitude 
of other instances. 

§. 813. lUnstratioas of tbe instincts of brute animals. 

It would be easy by means of various interesting facts to 
illustrate the nature of the instinctive principle.':— ^The phi-. 
loBopher Galen once took a kid from its. dead mother by dis? 
section, and before it had tasted any food, brought it into a 
certain room, having ihahy vessels full,' some of wine, some 
of oil,. acme of honey, some of milk, dr some other liquor, and 
many othert, filled with different sorts of grain and fruit; 
and th^re laid, it. After a Uttle time the embryon had ac^ 
quired strength enough to get up on its feet; and it was 
with sentiments of strong admiration that the spectators saw 
it advance towards the liquors, fruit,- and grain, which wer^ 
placed round the room, and having smelt all of them, at last 
sup the milk alone. About two months aftenvardsr the ten* 
der sprouts of plants and shrubs were brought to it,and Jifter 
smelling all of them and tasting some, it began to eat of such 
as are the usual food of goats. . 

The cells, constructed by the united effgrts of a hive of 
bees, have often -been referred to, as ilkistratinff the nature 

of instincts. ^^ It is a curious mathematical problem, says 

Dr. Reid, at what precise angle the three planes, which com^ 
pose the bottom of a cell in a honey-comb; ought -to meet in 
order to make the greatest saving, or the least expense of 
material and labor. This is one of those problems l^onging 
to the higher pi^ts of mathematics. Which Are called prob* 
lems of immmaandfniaima. It has been resolved by some 
mathematicians, particularly by the ingenious Mr. Macladrin; 
by a fluxionary calculation, which is to be found in the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society of London. He has determine 
ed precisely the angle required ; and he found, by the most 
exact mensuration the subject could admit, that it is the vei^ 
angle,* in which the three planes in the bottom of the cell of 
a honey^comb do actually meet. 

Shall we ask here, who taught the bee the {irop^^rties of 
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solids, and to resolve problems of maxima and minima? We 
need not say, that bees know none of these things. Tlq! 
work most geometrically, without any knowledge of geoi^ 
try ; somewhat like a child, who, by turning the handle ? 
an organ, makes good music without any knowledge of m: 
sic The art is not in the child, but In him who made 6i 
organ. In like manner, when a bee .makes its comb bo gr 
ometrically, the geometry is not in the bee, bat in tbatgrs 
geometrician who made the bee, and made all things in dqs 
ber, Weight, and measure.'' 

§^ Bid. InstancM of inftincta io ike human iiiiBd. 

But it is not our design to /enter particularly into thes:- 
jeetof the instincts of animals in this place, although t*: 
topic 18^ undoubtedly one of exceeding interest both to 6? 
philosopher and the Christian. Such inquiries are too t- 
verse and remote from our main object, which has particok 
if not exclusive i;eference to the economy o( human nati3& 
There are certain instinctive tendencies in man, as wellai 
in the inCerior animals ; but they are few in number ; a^ 
oompared with the other parts of his nature, are of 8abo:& 
Date importance. Some of them will now be referred to. 

L — The action of respiration is thought by some writer 
to imply the existence of an instinct. We cannot sappose 
that the infant at its, birth has learnt the importance of tiu 
act by reasoning upon it ; and he is as ignorant of the iotr 
nal machinery, which is put in operation, as he is of its k- 
pOrtant uses. - And yet 'he puts the whole machinery into t^ 
tion at the very moment of coming into existence, and wr>- 
such regularity and success, that we cannot well accoaotfe 
it) except on the ground of an instinctive impulse. 

11.^—^^ By the same kind of prtnciple^ (says Dr. Reid,& 
says on the Active Powers, in, chap. S,) a new-born chts 
when the stomach is emptied, and nature has brought n^ 
into the mother's breast, sucks and swallows its food as ^ 
fectly as if it knew the principles, of that operation, and htd 
got the habit of working according to them. 

<^ Sucktng and swsdlowing are very complex operatioi^ 
Anatomists describe about thirty pair of muscles, that in<i< 
be employed in 6VOT7 draught. Of those musdes, every cae 
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nu8t be served by its propbr nerve, tad ean make no exer« 
tion but by some influence ooromunicat^d by the nerve. 
The exertion of all those musdes knd nerves is not simulta* 
Deous. 'thef must succeed each other in a certain order, 
and their order is no less necessary than the^exettion itstelf. 
— This regular trainof operations is carried on, according to 
the nicest rolea- of art, by the iitfant; who has neither art, 
nor science, hor experience, nor habit. 

^^ That the infant feeljl the unetfsy sensation of hunger, I 
admit ; and that it sucks 9t> longer thkn till this sensation be 
removed. But who informed it$ thiit this ilneasy sensation 
might be removed, or 'by \vhat means? That it knows noth- 
ing of this is evident, for it Will as readily suck a finger, or m 
bit of stick, as the nipple." 

III.-s-The efforts, which men make for self-preservation^ 
appear to be in part of an instinctive kind. If a man is in 
danger of falling i)rom unexpectedly losing his balance, we 
say with much propriety, that the instantaneous effort he 
makes to recover his position is instinctive. If a person is 
unexpectedly and suddenly plunged^into a river, the first con* 
vulsive strugg^le, which he makes for his safety, seems to be 
of the same kind. His reasoning powers may soon corpe to 
his aid, and direct his further measures for bis preservation ; 
but his first efforts are evidently made on another principle. 
4^hen a violent hlovr Is aimed at one, he instinctively shrinks 
back, although he knew beforehand, it would be aimed in 
sport, and although his reason told him, there was no dan- 
ger. 

§. 814. Further instoBCM ofiflaBtincts in men. 

IV ^ — ^There is also a species of resentment, which ntay 
properly be called instinctive. Deliberate resentment' im- 
plies the exercise of reason, and is excited only by intention- 
al injury. Instinctive resentment, on the other hand, ope* 
rates, whether the injury be intentional or not ; and precise*' 
ly as it does in the lower animals. . 

When we experience pain, which is caused by some ex- 
terned object, this feeling arises in the ' mind with a greater 
or less degree of power, and prompts us to retalji^ on the 
cause of it. A child, for instance, stumbles over a litone or 
stick of w<)od, and hurts himself, and under the impulse of 
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iastinotivQ r^entmetlt yiolsntly beato the imooiiMioqBew| 

of its sufiferiug. Savages^ when ^they have been strod n 
an arro>v in battle, have ^een known to tear it ff om t£ 
wound vbreak, and bite it with their teeth, and dash itc 
the ground, as if the original design and impetoa of destn: 
tion were in the arrow itself.— ;-Similar views will ap^: 
under certain circumstances, to ma^jr other active priodpla 
y, — There is undoubtedly danger of (^rryingthedoetra: 
of the instinctive tendencies of the human miiid tdo far, to 
we may consider ourselves safe «i adding to those, vhia 
have been .mentioned, the pow^r of interpreting natioi 
signs. Whenever we see the outward signs of nge> pirf 
grief, . joy^ o|r hatred, we are able immediatel j to inteipm 
them. It is abundantly evident, that children^ at a veijar- 
ly period, read and decy pher, in the looks and gestures c 
tiieir parents, the emotions and paMoos, wheth^ of a gsx 
or evil kind, with which they are pigitated. 

§, 816. Of the final cause or use of instincts. 

Although the. instincts, as a general 'statement, commeK 
lliemselves less decisively to our regard and admiradoatb^ 
some other portions of the mind, they^still have their imi^ 
tant uses. It seems, in particular^ to be the den^ of t^ 
instinctive part of our nature to aid and protect us in tto 
cases, where reason cannot come seasonably to our aid. i^ 
cording as the reasoning powers acquire^ strength, and p 
par^ themselves more itid more for the various emerpodff' 
to which we are exposed, the necessity of instinctive aids s 
proportionally diminishes. But there are some cases, wbiei 
the reasoning power can never reach. ; and consequeotlyo^ 
whole protection is in instinct. ' 

It is evident,' therefore, that they are a necessary pu^^ 
our cohstitution ; that they help to complete.the mental sri* 
tem ; and although of subordinate power and value in M 
compared with the inferior animals, %\ktj still have that 
worth. As the reasoning power predominates io om, 9^^ 
stinots predominate in tbe lower animab ^ and, as we do b^ 
expect to find the glory of reasoning in brutes^ so re ^^ 
not expect to discover the full excellence of instinctive V^' 
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ers ill if)en ;; butsfaoajd rather look ibr theoi in the insect and 
the worm, in the^ beasts of the field, and the fishes of the sea^ 
and the fowls of the air, dwelling in the^n as a, part of their 
nature, and. blessing, while they control and guide them. 



CHAPTEE THIRD. . 

APPBiTltBS. 

§. 316.. Of tjbe genef al Dature and qbaracteristics of the appetites. 

Under the general head. of Desires, the subject of ii>PK« 
TiTEs seems ne^t j^ propose itself for consideration. But as 
it is one of limited extent, and of subordinate importance in 
a metaphysical point of view, only a few remarks will be ne* 
cessary. The furrangement, which brings the subject for<p 
ward for disoussion ond^r the head of Desires, will recom- 
mend itself on ^ very little attention; - The prominent &ppei> 
tites are thpse of hcnobi^ and thirst ; but the appetite c^ 
hunger is nothing more thaty the desire for food ; the appo* 
tite for thirst is a de$ire for drink. 

Nevertheless they appear to be sufficiently distinguished 
from the other desires. They are not like the instincts, aU 
ways gratified in a tertain fixed and particular manner ; nor 
are they like them, in being wholly independent, of the rea- 
soning power. On the c6atrary, they may be restrained and 
regulated in somci degree ; and when it is otherwise, their 
demands may be qnieted in various ways. 

But without dwelling upon such considerations, the state* 
meat has been tqad^ with much appearance of reason, that 
they are characterized by these three things ; — (I) They 
take their rise from the body, and are common to men with 
the brutes.— '(S) They are not constant in their operation,* 
but occasional. — (S) They are accompanied with an uneasy 
sensatipn. ^ , . ' 

It mqy be remarked hjnre, that t^e feeling of uneasiness 
42 
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now Inferred to appears always to precede the deaire or i^ 
petite, and to be essential to it. 

§. 317. The appetites necessary to our presenratioD, and not Qrifini^ 
o^a selfish character. 

Althoogh oar appetites do dot present much of intertK 
considered as parts of pur mental economy, they have the 
important uses, in connection with the laws and reqw 

ments of our physical nature. V 1*he appetites, of han^ 

and thirst, (says Stewart^) were intended for the present 
tion of the individual ; and without them reason would hii; 
been insufficient for this important purpose. Sappoee,6r 
example, tha,t the appetite of hunger had been no part & 
our constitution, reason and experience might have satiifa 
us of the necessity of food to our preservatioo ; but bit 
should we have been able, without an implanted pm&^ 
to ascertain^ according to the^ varying state ef our anist 
economy, the prpper seasons for eating, or th^qaaotitj/ 
food that is salutary to the body i Tbe lower animak ^ 
only receive this information from nature, but are,roimoT?. 
directed by instinct to the particular sort of food that ki 
piy>per for them to use in health and in sickness. The leB- 
ses of tasta and smell, in the aaVage state of our 8pedeB,ifr 
subservient, at least in some degree, to the same purpose. 

^' Our appetites can, with no propriety, be called «iti 
for they are directed to their respective -objects sa oltinos 
endsi, and they must alt have operated, in thefirUimtUmu,\tr 
or to any experience of the pleasure arising from their grati^ 
fication. Jlfter this experience indeed, the desire of enjof- 
ment will naturally -come to bt combined with the appetite 
and it may sometimes lead us to stimulate or provoke theajr 
petite with a view to the pleasure which i^ to result fromifi- 
dutging it. Imagination, too, and the association of idcss> 
together with the sbdal affections; and sometimes the mors^ 
faculty, lend their aid, and all conspire together in formiBgi 
complex passion, in which the animal appetite is only one 
ingredient. In proportion as this passion is gratified, its is- 
fluence over the conduct becomes the more irresistible, (!^ 
all the active determinations of our nature are strengtheod 
by habjt^) till at last'wo>struggle in vuin againstits tyranny 



K man so enslaved^ by his animal appetites, exhibits hu- 
manity in one bfits most miserable and contemptible forms.''* 

§• S18. Of the prevalence and origin of appetitcfs for intowating di'uga* 

There are not only natural appetites^ but artificial or ac- 
quired ones. ' It is no-xmeommon thing to find persons^ W-ho 
hav^ formed an appetite for ardent spirits, for tobacco, for 
opinm, ^nd intoxic&tihg drugs of various kinds. It i$i a mat^ 
ter of common remark, that the appetite fbr inebriating 
liquors in particular is* very prevalent, especially amo>ng Sav« 

Bge tribes. And it may be proper brie% to , explain the 

origin of soeh appetites. 

Such drugs ahd liquors, '$s have been referred to, havd 
the power of jitimulating* the nervods system' ; and by meaHs- 
of this excitement they cause a degree of pleasure. This 
pleasurable excitefl(ient is soon followed by a corresponding 
degree of languor and depression, to obtfdn relief from which 
resort is- again bad to the intoxicating draught or drug. 
This resilltl9' not only in a restoration^ but an exhilaration .of 
spirits ; which is again followed by depression and distress. 
And thus resort is had, time after time, to the strong drink, 
the tobacco, the opium, or whatever it is which intoxicates, 
until an appetite is formed so strong as to subdue^ lead cap- 
tive, and brutalize the subject of it. So that the only way 
to avoid the forming of such a habit, after the first errone- 
ous step has been taken, is quietly to endure the subsequent 
unhappiness attendant on the pleasurable excitement of in- 
toxication, till the system has time to recover itself, and to 
throw off its wretchedness by its own efforts. 

§. 319. Of riie twofold operation and the morality of the apipetitea. 

In accordance with the remarks in the last section in the 
chapter on the Nature of desires, we may add here the gen- 
eral statement, that the operation of all the Appetites, of 
whatever kind is twofold, instinctive and voluntart. So 
far as they are directed to their objects as tdtimaU ends, with- 
out taking into consideration any thing else, their operation 
is obviously analogous to that of the pure instincts. But af- 
ter the first instance of their gratification, they may be insti- 
* Stewart's Philosophy of the Moral and Actiye Powers, Bk. I, ch. 1. 
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gstid to Jtubsequent action^ not *bo Kucfar by «: Tielr of tiif 
ultimate objectta» 6f the pleasure accessory to its acquisitkHi. 
And thus it sometimes happens, that their action in view : 
the enjoyment before them io, turbulent and violent. Ner^r 
theless, we may fltvaii ourselves of the aid of other principle 
of the mind, to Bubjeci them to a degree of restraint, to re^t- 
late, and in. a certain sense to cultivate them. And- so far & 
this can.be done^ they are obviously susceptifaleof what mr 
be.called a voLtJNTART. action. 

And here is the basis of the moral ity of the appetities. Sc 
far as they are susceptible of a merely instinctive actis^ 
they cannot be said to possess any moral charatster etthc 
good or bad. They are greatly useful in their place ^ but. j 
a moral point of view, are to be regarded simply aa innoceBt 
It i^ only so fajr as they are voluntary, so far as they can k 
reached ahd controlled by the wifl, that they can by ai^ 
possibility be morally good or evil, virtuous or viGi«m8. Se 
that virtue and vice, cpnsidered in relation to the appetites 
is located, not in the appetites themselves in their intriDsc 
nature, but in their exercises. And in those ezerdaes odJj. 
which are subordinate iof the influence of the wilL 
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PROPENSltlES. 



§. S30, General remarks on the nature of the propenshies. 

As we adyiance further in the examination! of this portioti 
of the natural or pathematib sen/sibllitiesf we meet with cer-^ 
tain forms of Desire, which are different from, any we have 
bithertp attended to ; and which , accordingly require a* dis*- 
tinct Consideration. There > is certainly na danger of theii^ 
being confounded with the , Instincts ; inasmuch as they. dQ 
not exhibit that fixedness and inflexibleness of action, which 
is usually characteristic of those states of mind. They differ 
from the Appetite^ also, first, because, they are much 4es8 de^ 
pendent for fhdr existence and exercise dpon the conditipa 
of the body ; and, secondly, because in that comparative e»> 
tinvation,. which is naturally attached to the different active 
principles.of our nature, thejr confessedly hold a higher rank. 
At the same time they evidently in the graduation of our re^* 
g^rd fall belo,w. the Affections ; besides being distinguished . 
from them in some other respecls. H^ce we^ may, wUb eft- 
tire propriety, not, only assign them a sepctrate and distinot 
position ; but shall find a convenience in dei|ignating them 

by a distinctive name. ^Among the Propensities, (for this 

is the name which we propose to attach to them,) may be 
mentioned the principle, of self-preseWation or the desire of 
continued existence^ curiosity or the desire of knowledge^ ao- 
ciality or the desire of society, fi(elf-Iove or the desire of hap*^ 
piness, the desire of esteem, the propensity to imitate, and 
some others. , 

Although weha^ briefly iftdicated some of the dreum^ 
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Btanoes, which sepiurate the Propensities from the other lead- 
ing prindples Qoping under this general head, it will be »- 
ticed, that we have not attempted to give a Btatemem': 
what they are in themselves. It is true, they are all basec 
upon desire, and they all have some object. Bat whatevr 
is intr^insic or specifically characteristic in their nature wi 
be best learned from the consideratiojas, that will necessarr 
arise, as they pass successively under review. 



§. S3U Priocipleof lelf-preflerFatioii or the desire of continued 

The first of those ori^nal desires, which we shall p^ 
oeed to notice, may be denominated the principle of seu- 
vaKBERVATioN, or the desire of a continuance of existence— 
The proqf of the existence of such a desire is not o&; 
abundant in what we see around ilsr, but is so intinnate ak 
to our own consciousness, that it can hardly h6 necessarr t: 
. enter into details, i ^^Alf, that a man hath, will he give h 
hislife," was it sort of moral a^iom ih the earliest a:ntiquitT; 
and it stands as little in needof th6 verification of proof no? 
as it did then. It is true, that the principle may, in its pi^ 
tical operation, be overcome by the ascendant influence d 
other principles, by the mere desire of esteem, by the love i^' 
coun^try, or by the sentiments of duty ; but, dthoogh aoBul- 
led in its results, it can hardly hi said to be extinct in its n- 
tuce. It still lingers, i^i^extingaished and unextingaishftbie. 
ia the foundations and depths of the mind. Even in cas^ c' 
suicide, the desire of the ^xtincti<»n oflife, which is supposes 
to exist, is not absolute but relative'; thesd&murderer wodi 
still ding to existence, if it ooiild be possesseil separate fros 
the evils which attend it ; it is not life, in itself considerd. 
which he hates ; but the variety of unpleasant circumstances 
either actual or imagined, which are confaected with it. 

§« 832. Of the two-fotd acttoq ofth^ principle of self-preservation. 

The prin<?iple of self-preservation or desit-e of the continu- 
ance of existence, as well as the appetites^ has a two-fold op- 
eration, viz, INSTINCTIVE aod voLCTNTAET. Those two aspects 
or methods oT its operation are to foe carefully distinguished 
from eatch other. The instinctive operation takes place, 
when life is threatened or 'endangered on some sadden aod 
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tutexpeoted emergencies. When "tt peraon in in danger of 
falling, he instinctively puts forth his hand to sustain himself; 
when 'a bldw is suddenly aimed at him, he instinctively 
makes an effort to v^rd it off; ^and the operation of this in- 
stinctive ibrra of the desire is exceedingly rapidf lis vrell as 
ejSective.' This instinctive action is highly important in 
all cases^ vp^here* an- efibt't for self-pn^seryation^ bas^d upon 
inquiry and reasoning, would" come too late.H— r-Whek the 
e^^erclse of t\ie desii^e' under conidderatioh exists in eotineo* 
tion with inquiry 'and reasoning and of course is ultimately 
baaed upon decisions of the will, it is said to be voLuirrART. 
It is under the suggestions of this form, of the principle in 
question, that, we are led to make all those prospective dal- 
cifrlations and efforts, which have' particular reference fo the 
continaanoe and protection of life. Ip 'either point of view, 
whether considered as instinctive or voluntary, it is a princi- 
ple evidently adapted With great wisdbm to man's situation 
and wants. It is practically a powerful motive to action; 
and in its Toluntary exercise is always morally good, so far 
as it exists in entire conformity with th^ requisitions of an 
unperverted icpnscjenoe. /;..'•. 

§. 9i2S. Ofcuifiosity-ortbe desire of knowledge.. 

Another of the leading Pro(>en6ive principle is cdaiosiT t 
or the desire of knowledge; in respect to which it scarcely 
admits of a doubt, that It is to be regarded m one of |he im- 
planted and original characteristics of bur mental constitu- 
tion. Although it must; be' acknowledged, that this priticiple 
exists in yery vltrious degrees, frbm^ the weakest form of life 
and activity to almost iri'epressible' strength, yet a person ut- 
terly without curiosity would be deemed almost as strange 
and anomalous, as a person without sensation. If curiosity 
be not ndtural to man, then it follows, that the human mind 
is naturally indifferent to the objects, thitt dire presented to 
it, and t6 the discovery of truth : and that its progress la 
knowledge is naturally unattended with' satisfaction'; a state 
of things, which could not be expected, and is hot warranted 
by facts. On the contrary, we see the operation of this prin-^ 
ciple'every where. When, atiy thing unexpected and stra*nge 
takes place, the attention of all'p^sons is immediately direc- 
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ted tonarards Jt ; itift npt a fnatti^r of indifi'erence, but ;b^ are 
anxioua to^ascertaiathe cause. 

There; is at lea^t ojae ola»§.QC writera, jp^hose prospects of 
being read depend, in a great measdre^ on the workipgs of 
this ptinelple $ we refer to novelists and writers-of romance. 
However, oominonplape may b^ their concepttoas, and how- 
ever uninteresting their style, if they lay the plan of their 
novfil orromanc^ with so much sHilt as ^rbpgly to ez^te the 
curiosity, they can ooofmaad reader^.. . Ai^i this undoubted- 
ly is the wholei^ecrel of success 19 a multitude of oases. 

§. '3Q4» Fiinher illukratioiui Of the pribcrple of curiosity. 

. In.fttrth(^f proof of tHe existence of this propensity aa a 
paturaiojr implanted one v it mayb^i nroperto refer to the 
Whole dass^of the Deaf and Damb, and to those unfortunate 
individuals, who. are blind, as well as deaf and doifib. These 
persons altooi^t uniformly give the most striking indipations 
of a deeire to leatn ; it seems to glow in their countenanoe, 
to inspire their gestures, and to uiige them on, .with a sort of 
violence, in tbeir inquiries. Certainly if the principle of cu- 
riosity . were not in)phanted, and did . not exist in great 
strength, they would be entirely overcome by the multitude 
of discouragerpents, with which they are encompassed. 

Take, as an illustration, the ease of James Mitchell, of 
whom Mr. Stewart has given. a minute and interesting ac- 
count V AltJitfugl} this unfortunate boy was aiGSicted with the 
thf^e-fold deprivation, of being deaf, BigKtle9»f and without 
thcMse of speech^ he exhibited a ophsiderable degree of men- 
^1 activity. I'he principle of Curiosity, in particular, exist- 
ed in great strength. He showed a strong desire t^ exam- 
ine, and to obtain a knowledge of all objects, that came with- 
in his reach. We find him exploring the ground inch by 
jinch ; we scie bim^ree^ngoa his hfinds and knees, on bridg- 
es a!nd the tops of "houses ; examining not only men, but 
dogs, horses, carriages, furniture, and musical instruments; 
standing by the. sid^ of shoeinakef s, tailprs, and bricklayers, 
andjntently curious to know the mode and the resqlt of their 
labors. . , • 

> But it is unnecessary to ^Iwell upon these, general consid- 
erations, or to tefer to ettraordinary Jlnstances, when we 
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istantly witneefl in all infants and children, the moBt am- 
proofs, that the principle of curiosity is deeply implanted 
:he human mind. It seems to be their life ; it keeps them 
istantly in motion ; from morn till night it furnishes new 
utements %o activity, and new sources of enjoyment.. The 
its, many of whom are entitled to the credit of an exact ob- 
vance of human nature, have made this trait in infants 
1 children the foundation of many striking passages^ as in 
^ following : 

<*Iii the pleased Infant see its power expand, 
«< When first the coral fills bis kittle hand ; 
"Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear> 
^*As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
"Next it assails him In bis top's strange hum, 
"Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum ; . 
*'£ach gilded toy, that doating love bestows, 
"He longs to break and every spring expose. 

325, Of the two-fold operation and the morality of the principle of 

curiosity. 

The innate principle or propensity of curiosity, tike that 
self-preservation, has. its two-»foid action inbtinctite and 
LUNTART.— r-An Ectiony which is purely instinctive, is al- 
eiys directed towards its object as an tUtimatc end ; it looks 
the object itself without regard to the good or evil, which 
ay be involved in it ; it chooses and pursues it for itsj own 
ke. It is in this way that the principle of curiosity ope* 
tes in the first instance. This is its instinctive operatiaif. 
[\d so far as it thus operates, it is neither selfish nor benev- 
ent ; neither morally good nor evil ; but simply innocent 
id useful. 

It possesses also a voluntart aotloii ; founded upon a 
ew of consequences, and implyingthe exercise of reflection. 
^e may direct it to proper objects ; we may stimulate its 
cercise by considerations of interest or of duty ; we may re^ 
rain it when it becomes irregular and indrdinate. And its 
otion, so far as it exists under such circumstances, may, 
rith entire propriety^ be denominated voluntary. And so 
IV as it is of this character, morality is predicable of it; it 
lay be either virtuous or vicious. If it be stimulated to ac- 
ion for good ends, and with a suitable regard to alt other 
43 
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moral claims, its exercise is virtuous. If it have bad ends in 
vieW) or be put forth with such intensity as to violate other 
moral obligations, its exercise is vicious. It is in accordance 
with these views, that Mr. Stewart remarks upon and disap- 
proves the conduct of a certain ancient astronomer. It ap- 
pears, that on a certain occasion the astronomer was accosed 
of indifference in respect to public transactions. * He replied 
to the charge by the remark that hU country was in the 
heavens ; distinctly implying that be had deliberately mer- 
ged the duties of the citizen in those of the astronomer, and 
that love to his country was essentially annulled by -the high- 
er love, which he cherished for his chosen science. We ob- 
viously have here an instance of the inordinate exercise of 
the principle under consideration. It was not duly subordi- 
nated. It became so intense as to conflict, in the view of an 
enlightened conscience, with the proper exercise of other 
feelings and with the discharge of other duties. 

§. S36. Imitativeness or the propensity to imitation. 

Another of the original propensities of the hnmaa mind is 
the principle of Imitation or the desire of doing* as we see 
others do. We find the evidence of the existence of such a 
principle every where around us.— ^-^If this propensity be 
not natural, it will be difficult to account for what every one 
mustfehave noticed in infancy and childhood. And we take 
this occasion to remark, that, on this whole subject, xv^e shall 
refer particularly to the early periods of life. That is a time 
when human nature will be likely to show itself in its trae 
features. And in respect to the principle now before as, it 
is certain, that children are early found to observe with care 
what others do, and to attempt doing the like. They are 
greatly aided by this propensity in learning to utter articu- 
late sounds. It is not without, long continued efibrta, in 
which they are evidently sustained by the mere pleasure of 
imitation, that they acquire the use of oral language. 

At a little later period of life, after having learnt to artic- 
ulate and having become old enough to take part in juvenile 
sports, we find the same propensity at work. With the ani- 
mation and formidable airs of jockeys, they bestride a stidk 
for a horse, and .try equestrian Experiments ; they condiict 
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their small and frail carriages through courts and streets, 
and journey with their i^ude sledges from one hill-top to 
another. Ever busily engaged, they frame houses, build 
fortifications, erect water works, and lay out gardens in mio* 
i^ture. They shoulder a cane for a musket ; practice a 
measured step and fierce look ; and become soldiers, as well 

as gardeners and architects, before they are men. But 

the operation of this propensity is not limited to children ; 
men also do as their fathera have done before them ; it often 
requires no small degree of moral courage to deviate from the 
line of precedents. Whether right or wrong, we generally 
feel a degree of safety, much greater than we should oth- 
erwise feel, so long as we tread in the path of others. 

' §. 397. Practical results of the principle of imitation. 

It may perl^ips be supposed by some, whatever evidence 
may exist in favor of regarding the principle under consider- 
ation as an original one, that it has but a slight connection 
with the advancement and the happiness of mankind. But 
it is a remark not unfrequently to be made in respect to the 
principles of the mind, that often results of great magnitude 
are found to connect themselves with elements in human 
nature, that appeared in themselves exceedingly insignificant. 
Such, it is possible, may be the case here. We often speak 
of imitativeness, as a principle which governs children ; but 
are less willing to acknowledge, which is hardly less the fact, 
that it is a principle which governs men. We cannot doubt« 
from the reflection we have been able to bestow upon it, 
that the principle before us, whatever aspect it may present 
at first sight, was designed to be, and is in fact, one of the 
important supports of society ; a source of knowledge, hap- 
piness, and power. If this principle were obliterated, the 
bond of union, which now holds so closely together the two 
great divisions of society, the old and the young, would be 
greatly weakened ; an event in all points of view much to be 
deplored. Not only in childhood but in mature age, as. we* 
have already had occasion to. intimate, we walk in the steps 
ofour fathers, following in arts and in manners the same 
practices, and sustaining the same institutions ; and it is de- 
sirable, as a general thing, that we should do so. And we 
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do it, not merely becatiee we euppose them to be clothed 
with the attribute of superior wisdom ; but also because we 
dre prompted, often uirconsciously to ourselves, by the in- 
fluence of this powerful principle. And it is in thb way, 
partly at least, that generation is connected with generation, 
that the torch of eixperience, lighted in the preceding* age, it 
made to shed its beams oyer that which follows ; and that 
society, kept in the vicinity of the beaten track, is not sqbject 
to suddea and disastrous (^avulsions. 

We would merely add, if this principle has such vast in- 
fluence, as we have no doubt that it has, it is incumbent on 
every one carefully to consider the nature and tendency of 
the example which he sets. He, who sets a bad example 
either in domestic «r in public life, is ^not only blasted and 
withered in himself ; but almost necessarily leads on in bis 
train a multitude of others to the same results of degfradatioo 
and ruin. On the contrary, he, who does good in his day 
and generation, infuses, whether he designs it or not, the 
efiulgence of Ms example into a multitude of hearts, which 
nature has opened for its reception ; and thus, with better 
and higher results, lights them upward to happiness and ^lory. 

§. 338. or the natural dewe of esteem. 

Another important propensity, not resolvable into anj 
thing else, but original and standing on its own basis, is the 
dmrt ofetUem. ^in proof of the natural and original exist- 
ence of this principle in the human mind, we are at liberty 
to appeal, as in the case of all the ether propensities, to what 
we notice in the beginnings, of life and the first developements 
of the meptal nature. Before children are capable of know- 
ing the advantages which result from the good opinion of 
others, they are. evidently mortified at ^expressions of neglect 
or contenipt, and as evidently pleased with expressions of 
regard and approbation;' As it is impossible- satisfactorily to 
account for this state of things, on the ground of its being 
the i^esult of reasoning, experience, or interest, the only ex- 
piration left, is, that this desire is a part of the connatural 
and essential furniture of the mind. 

II. — We may remark further, that the desire of esteem is 
found to exist very extensively and strongly in the more ad- 
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vaneed periods of life. If we look at the history of nations 
and of individaals, how many men do we find, who have been 
willing to sacrifice their life, rather than forfeit the favorable 
opinion of others ! When they have lost all besides, their 
health, their fortune, and friends, they cling with fondness 
to their good name ; they point triumphantly to their utisttl- 
lied reputation, as a consolation in their present adversities, 
and the pledge of better things in time to come. This is es- 
pecially true of those periods in the history of nations, when 
the original sentiments and traits of the people have no4^ 
been corrupted by the introduction of the arts of luxury and 
refinement. 

111. — ^There is this consideration also, which has a bearing 

upon this topic We are sometimes in such a situation,. 

that the favorable or unfavorable opinion of others can have 
no poissible bearing, 90 far as we can judge, on our own per^. 
sonal Interests. And further than this, the unfavorable sen- 
timent, which we suppose to exist, is not responded to in a 
single instance out of the particular circle of those who in- 
dulge it. It exists there, and there aloii^ ; without the pos- 
sibility of affecting injuriously either our property or general 
reputation. And yet it is difficult foi^ us not to be affected 
unpleasantly ;.,we feel as if the intentions of nature had beeq 
violated ; as if some real wrong had been done us ; as if we 

had been deprived of that which is obviously a right. -If 

this view of the subject is correctly stated, as we have rea- 
son to think it is, it goes strongly against the doctrine, that 
the desire of esteem is based upon personal and interested 
considerations, and not upon the intrinsic nature of the mind. 

IV.— It is an additional proof in favor of the natural origin 
of this propensity, that it operates strongly in reference to 
the future. We not only wish to secure the good opinion of 
others at the present time, and in reference to present ob- 
jects, but are desirous, that it should be permanent, whether 
we shall be in a situation directly to experience any good eU 
fects from it, or not. Even after we are dead, although we 
shall be utterly separated both from the applauses and the 
reprobations of men, still we wish to be held in respectful and 
honorable remembrance. Fully convinced as we are, that 
no human voicb shall ever penetrate and disturb the silence 
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of our tombs, the thought would be exoeedingly distress&f 
to U8, if we anticipated, that our memories would be caloa- 
niated* We may attempt to reason on the folly of such fen- 
ipgs, but we find it impossible to annul the principles ^antct 
within us, and to stifle the voice of nature apeaking in the 
breast* 

§• 389. Of the detire of Hteem as a rul« of coodoct. 

The operation of this principle when kept within its 6m 
and appropriate limits, is favorable to human happiness, h 
begins to operate at a very early period of life, long befoR 
the moral principles have been fully brought out and estab* 
lished ; and it essentially promotes a decency and proprietj 
of deportment, and stimulates to exertion. Whenever i 
young man is seen ezhiUting an utter disregard of the es- 
teem and approbation of others, the most unfavorable antid- 
pation may be formed of him ; he has annihilated one of tbe 
greatest restraints on an evil course, which a kind Provideoee 
has implanted within us ; and exposes himself to the haxar^ 
of unspeakable vice and misery. It is narrated of Sylla, thf 
Roman Dictator, that, on a certain occasion happening to see 
Julius Cosar walking immodestly in the streets, he remarkai 
to those around him, that he foresaw in that young mas 
many Mariuses ; distinctinctly intimating, that' a person, 9» 
destitute of regard for the feelings and opinions of others, 
would be likely to take a course dictated by his sensuaGtr 
or ambition, irrespective in a great degree of the admonitiom 
of conscience and of considerations of the public good. 1 
prediction founded in a knowledge of the principles of haans 
nature, and abundantly verified by the result. . 

But while we distinctly recognize, in the desire of esteem 
an innocent and highly U3eful principle, we are carefully ti) 
guard, on the other hand, against making the opinion of oth- 
ers the sole and ultimate rule of our conduct. Temporair 
impulses, and peculiar local circumstances may operate to 
produce a state of public sentiment, to whiph a good man 
cannot conscientiously conform. In all cases, where monl 
principles are involved, there is another part of our natore 
to be consulted. In the dictates of an enlightened Con- 
science, we find a code, to which not only the outward ac- 
tions, but the appetites, propensities, and afibctiona are amen- 
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.ble, and which infallibly prescribes the limits of their jpst 
exercise. To obey the suggestions of the desire of esteem, ' 
n opposition to the requisitions of conscience, would be to 
lubvert the order of the mental constitution, and to transfer 
he reBponsibility of the supreme command to a mere senti- 
lel of the oat-posts* 

§. 390. Of the desire of possessioii. 

We'are so constituted, that we naturally and necessarily 
lave not only a knowledge of objects ; but of a multitude'of 
relations which they sustain. And among other things We 
/ery early form a notion of the relation of possession. There 
are but few suggestions of ^e Intellect, with which the mind 
foroiB BO early an acquaintance as with this. Whenever we 
see children, as we constantly do^ contending with each 
bther for the occupancy of a chair or the control of a rattle, 
we may be assured that they have distinctly formed the idea 
of posaession. They know perfectly well what it is, al- 
though they cannot define it ; and may possibly not be able 
to give a name to it. Although there can, in reality, be no 
actual possession without involving the existence of a rela- 
tion, since the fact or actuality of possession implies, on the 
one hand, an object which is possessed, and on the other, a 
possessor ; nevertheless, as the notion or idea of possession 
exists, suggestively and abstractly fn the mind, it is to be 
regarded as a single and definite object, distinctly perceptible 
in the mind's eye, and sustaining the same relation to the 
sensibilities as any other object or relation, either mental or 
material, whjch is susceptible of being intellectually repre- 
sented. Of possession, as thus explained, existing as it were 
distinctly projected and embodied in the light of the mental 
vision, all men appear to have a natural or implanted (}esire. 
The fact of its existence, either actual or possible, is reveal- 
ed in the intellect ; and the heart, with an instinctive im- 
pulse, coiresponds to the perception of the intellect, by yield- 
ing its complMeneJr and love. 

§. 381. Of die moral character of the possessory principle. 

Although the desire of possession, (the possessory princF- 
ple or propenslon as it might be conveniently termed,) has 
undoubtedly, like the other propensities, its instinctive ae- 
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tiqn ; yet its morality ,' that is to say, its moral character, de- 
pends wholly u(>on the features of its voluotary actioa. ^t\ 
are not disposed to speak, as some on a slight examinatk 
might be inclined to do, of the j[>o08essory MJM^pIe, as being 
in a moral sense an unraized evil. So farVi its action mr 
be regulated) either in the form of restraint or ofencoara^ 
meat, by reason, reflection, and the control either director 
indirect of the will, (all of which is implied when we sfei 
of its voluntary action,) just so far it is capable of being dtb- 
er right or wrong, reprehensible or meritorious. -jWhea sa 
ing independently of all coi'hparison and reflection, it as- 
sumes the form of an instinct, iis^ften in that form beneficial, 
and always innocent; when it usurps the authority doe te 
other and higher principles, prompting us to look with aneTJi 
eye on the rightful possessions of another, and to grasp vid 
an earnest and unholy seizure what does not belong to os,ii 
becomes vicious ; when, on the other hand, its action ktht 
reverse bf all this, prompted by upright motives and adher- 
ing strictly to the line of rectitude, it is to be regarded » 
virtuous* 

We apprehend it is impossible even to conceive of a beior. 
so far elevated in the scale of pereeption and feeling as to ii 
yotve moral accountability, which shall be constituted on tin 
principle of an entire exclusion of the possessory desire. I' 
it desires its own existence and happiness, which we suppose 
to be a trait essential to every rational and accountable cres- 
ture, it seems to follow as a matter of couree, that it will d^ 
sire those attributes and gifts, which are conducive to tlie 
preservation and perfection of such existence and happiofs 
What sin can there possibly be in desiring to expand the 
range of that existence, which in itself is such an invaluable 
good, provided it be done with a suitable regard to the ttli- 
tions and the. daims of all other beings ! So far from beio; 
a sin, it is, and must be a duty. If it be not so, ii^^tsba!! 
be said of those passages of the Apostle ^uI,QOt to meotioQ 
other parts of Scripture of a similar import^^jihere he#ect8 
the Corinthians not only to "covet to prophesy," but ingeo 
eral terms, "to covet earnestly the best gifts s " I'Got. U 
31, 14: 89^ 
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§. S83. Of perversions of the possessory desire. 

Although the propensity in question Is susceptible, by 
possibility at least, of a virtuous exercise, there is too much 
reason to believe, tfcat its ordinary action is ^ perverted and 
vicious one. It is a great law of the mind, that the repeti- 
tion of the exercise of the active principles increases their 
strength ; and as the occasions of the exercise of the possessory 
principle are very numerous, it is the almost unavoidable ire-* 
suit, that it becomes inordinately strong. When this is the 
case, the otf^erwise innocent desire of possession assumes the 
form of the sin of Covetousness ; a term, which is universal- 
ly understood to express an iagsrness and intensity of ac 
quisition that presses upon the donuMns of some other active 
principles, and is at variance with sotne of the claims of duty* 
This is undoubtedly one of the great sins, which attach to 
human nature ; too prevalent, it is to be feared, in the heart 
of ever}'' individual ; and which receives in all parts of the 
Scriptures a decided and solemn rebuke. 

When the possessory principle becomes, by further repe- 
tition, increased in the intensity of its action, it assumes, the 
still more aggravated and guilty form of Avarice. In this 
form it not only loses that character of innocence, which it 
originally possessed, but becomes exceedingly loathsome and 
abhorrent in the unperverted eye of moral purity. 

§. 939. Of the desire of power. 

Another of the original propensities is the desire of Pow- 
er. In regard to power, it is hardly necessary to say, that 

it is not an object directly addressed to or cognizable by 
the senses ; but is an attribute of mind, and is made known 
to us by an act of the Internal intellect ; that is to say, of the 
intellect operating independently of a direct connection with 
the senses. We do not see power as we see any extended 
object ; nor do we touch it, nor is it an object of the taste or 
smell ; but it is revealed to the mind by an act of Original 
Suggestfon, on i\w occasions appropriate to that species of 
mental action. But, although it is not cognizable by the 
senses, it is as much a reality, as much an object of emotion 
and desire as if that were the case. It stands out as distinct- 
ly perceptible to the mind's eye» as an extended and colored 
44 
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body does to the bodi; eye. This being the jcne^wt^ 
with entire propriety of language speak of the desire of p] 
er ; for wherever there is an object, that object may, in 
sibility at least, be desired ; but where these is no object 
fore the mind, it is not possible for desire tqf^xist. 

These remarks are preparatory to what we have now 
say, viz, that the desire of power is natural to the hai&E 
mind ; in other words, that the desire of power is an orki^ 

principle of the mind. In support of this view, which mf 

perhaps fail at first sight to commend itself to ^e recaps 
of the reader, the first remark we have to make is, that loos- 
er, in its own nature, is a tljjng desirable. It canoot k 
doubted, that power is in Tact, and is to be regarded, ai i: 

essential attribute of all mental being. Accordinglj, ifc 

intellectual and sentient existence is desirable, then powers 
desirable also, as being necessarily involved in such tm 
ence. The desire of existence, by common acknoTied^ 
ment, is natural to us ; the desire of happiness is naturals 
and since there can be neither the one nor the other withr 
power it seems reasonable to think, that the desire of powi* 
is essential to and is implanted in our nature. 

There are various circumstances, obvious to every ose^ 
notice, which go to confirm this view of the subject. "T^' 
infant, (says Mr. Stewart,) while still on the breast, deligta 
in exerting its little strength on every object it meets wii 
and is mortified when any accident convinces it of its or. 
imbecility. The pastimes of the boy are, almost withoata 
ception, such as suggest to him the idea of power. When i^ 
throws a stone or shoots an arrow, he is pleased with beii!; 
able to produce an effect at a distance from himself; a^^ 
while he measured with his eye the ajnplitude or ran^ of i^ 
missile weapon, contemplates with satisfaction theexteiitr 
which his power has reached. It is on a* similar princip<' 
that he loves to bring his strength into comparisoa with^' 
of his fellows, and to enjoy the consciouallfss of superior 
prowess.'* ' . 

§. SS4. Of the moral character of the ^ptfih of power. 
If it be true that the desire of power is connatural totii^ 
human mind, it will probably be found, likr other al»log«^ 
principles, to possess a two-fold action, iNSTmcTivEaDdvoi 
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/^iTART. So far as its action is instiDctive, we may suppose 
to be innocent at least, and probably useful. So far as it 
voluntary, the virtue or vice which attaches to it, will <3e- 
'^nd upon its regulation. If it be kept in subordination to 
le dictates of an enlightened conscience and to the feelings 
ad duties we owe to the Supreme Being, its exercise is vir- 
ions. If, on the contrary, it acquires inordinate strength, 
' 3 it is very likely to do, and is excessive in its operation, 
*ushing us forward to the pursuit of forbidden objects and 
"le invasion of other's rights, it then becomes vicious. 

When the desire of power becomes excessive, and exists 
nd operates as a leading and predominant principle, we com- 
lonly denominate it Ambition. He, who is under the influ- 
nee of AMBITION, desires power ; not because it assimilates 
im to his Maker, not because it affords him the increased 
aeans of usefulness, nor for any other reason which com- 
aends itself to a strictly virtuous mind ; but simply because 
t administers to the gratification of an unrestrained and in- 
latiable selfishness. 

§. SS5. Propensity of lelf-love, or the desire ofliapinness. 

We proceed to explore this part of our sensitive nature 
still further by adding, that the desire of enjoyment or hap- 
piness appears to be an original or connatural element of the 
flfiental constitution. No one will presume to assert, that 
the desire of suffering is natural ; that we ordinarily rcgoice 
in the prospect of coming woes, and endure them with glad- 
ness of heart. Nor are there satisfactory grounds for the 
opinion, that enjoyment and suffering are indifferent to the 
human mind ; and that there is no choice to be had between 
them. Such a supposition would be contrary to the common 
experience, and the most obvious facts. On the contrary, 
our own consciousness and what we witness in others effec- 
tually teach us, that the desire of happiness is as natural as 
that of knowledge or esteem, and even hardly less so, than 
it is to desire food and drink, when we experience the unea- 
sy sensations of hunger and thirst* 

Under the instigation and guidance of this strong propen-^ 
sity, men not only flee from present evil and cling to present 
happiness ; but, foreseeing the events of the future, they 
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prepare raiment and houses^ fill their granaries, in anti^ 
tion of a day of want, and take other nieaBures for the ^ 
longing of life, healtht and comfort. It is kindl; pro^uk-: 
that they are not left, in taking precautions subserTiem c 
tlieir preservation and well-being, to the suggestions and -i- 
law of reason alone, but are guided and kept in actioa 
this decisive and permanent principle. And it is proper i 
add, that this desire operates not only in refereoce to ol- 
ward and bodily comforts, but also in relation to inward m^ 
Bolations, the inspirations and solaces of religion in the pm> 
ent life, and the anticipated possession of that more giorisi^ 
happiness which religious faith attaches to a future state d 
existence. 

But it should ever be remembered, that the desire of or: 
own happiness, like the other desires which have been m^r 
tioned, ought to be subjected to a suitable regulation, k 
enlightened conscience will explain, under what oonditivL^ 
our personal welfare may be pursued, and in what ca^ 
whether it relate to the present or the future, it should y 
subordinated to considerations of public benefit, and of cr.- 
versal benevolence. 

§. 8S6. Of selfishness ss distinguished from self^OTe. 

We cannot but suppose, for the reasons that have y& 
been suggested, that the desire of happiness or propen5i7 
of personal good, is an attribute of man^s nature. This ofri- 
ion is not only accordant with the suggestions of the ligbti: 
nature; but is sanctioned by other and higher authority 
The pursuit of our own happiness is obviously reoognizedi: 
the Scriptures ; and is urged upon us as a duty. While we 
are required to love our tieighbdr, it is no where said, thsi 
we must perform this duty to the exclusidn of a suitable re- 
gard for our own felicity. The desire of happiness, th^ 

implanted in our own constitution, we denominate by a sm- 
]:^le and expressive term, self-love. But it cannot be denied, 
that the import of the term is frequently misunderstood, aui 
that the term itself is liable to erroneous applications. 

This is owing to the fact that the principle is not always, 
arid perhaps we should say, is not genersJily regulated asc 
restrained as it ought to be ; but frequently degenerates mio 
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a perversion which ought to be carnally distinguished from 
its innocent exercise. It is not ^elf-love, but the j^rvmion of 
self-love, which is property called selfishivess ; and while 
self-love is always innocent, and under proper regulations it 
morally commendable, a^ being the fLttribute of a rational 
nature, and as being approved by God himself, 9elfi3h;ne8b, 
on the contrary is always sinful as existing in violation of 
what is due to others, and at variance with the will of God. 

It is due to the cause of morals and religion, i^ well as 

of sound philosophy, to make this important distinction. 
Self-love is the principle, which a holy God has given ; sel- 
fishness is the loathsome superstructure, which man, in the 
moments of his rebellion and sin,, has erected uppn it. 

§. SST. Rei«rence to the opinions of philosophical writers. 

It would be easy to introduce passages in support of the 
greater part of the views of this chapter, if it were deemed 
necessary, from writers,, whose opinions are received with 
deference, and are justly entitled to be so. It appears from 
the>ecent work of Dr. Chalmjers on the Moral and Intellec* 
tual Constitution of Man, that he regards the desire of pos- 
session, (the possessory principle, as it may be conveniently 
designated,} as connatural to the human mind. (Vol. I^ Ch. 
VI, §. §.8 — 13.) Mr. Stewart takes the same view in regard 
to the principle of self-love, or the desire of happiness. 
(Active and Moral Powers, B^. II, Chap, I.) On this im- 
portant subject, which in some of its aspeots is closely con- 
nected with the requisitions and appeals of revealed religion, 
we find the following explicit statement in Dr. Wardlaw's 
recently published treatise, entitled Christian Ethics. 

'^Self-love is an essential principle in the constitution of 
every intelligent creature ; meaning by self-love the desir^ 
of its own preservation and wellrbeing. By no effort of im- 
agination can we fancy to ourselves such a creature consti- 
tuted without this. It is an original law in the nature of 
every sentient ^istence. In man, it is true, in regai^d es- 
pecially to the sources from which it has sought its gratifica- 
tion, it is a principle which, since his fall, has been misera- 
bly perverted and debased,, degeaeratingv in ten thousand in- 
stances, into utter selfishness; and. in all partaking of this un- 
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worthy tcdnt Between selfishness, however, and legitimate 
self-love, there is an obvious and wide discrepancy. Tk 
latter is not at all distinctive of oar niture aa degenerate, 
but was interwoven in its very texture, as it came from tk 
Creator^s hand. The former is ^roperiy the oorniptioncf 
the latter. It leads the cireature, who is under its domioaE 
inflnence, to prefer self to fellow creatures and to God, so « 
to seek its own real or supposed advantage at the expense d 
the interests and the honor of both. So far, on thecontrarj. 
is self-love from being unwarrantable, that, in that part (t 
God's law which prescribes our feeling and conduct towanis 
our fellow creatures, it is assumed as the standard memst 
of the commanded duty, ^^»Thou shalt love thy neighbor » 
THTSELp." Take away self-loye, or suppose it poosible tht 
the human heart should be divested of it, and yoii anoihila^ 
the command by rendering it unintelligible. 

There is not, assuredly, any part of the divine word, br 
which we are required, in any circumstances, to divest ofs- 
selves of this essential principle in our constitution. Huf 
word, on the contrary, is full of appeals to it, under CTcry 
diversity of form. Such are all its threatenings, all its pros- 
ises, all its invitations.'' 

§. $38. The principle of sociality ori^nai in the humaD mind. 

Sociality or the desire of society is another of the iis- 
planted propensities. Men naturally, (not moved to it prina- 
rily by the influences of education or considerations of inter- 
est,) but of themselves and noftiroRyhave a desire of them- 
pany or society of their fellow-men ; a tendency of the mind, 
expressed by the single term, sociality or sociabilitt.—- 
We are aware that the desire of society, as well as some d 
the other original propensions, has sometimes been regarded 
as a mere modification of the principle of Self-love. It is the 
fact, however, that in its first operation the desire of societr 
acts instinctively, being directed to its object as an sKs^ 
end, wholly irrespective of any pleasure, which may subse- 
quently be found attached to its attainment. It is one of tbe 
characteristics of Desire, as we have already seen, that the 
attainment of its object is attended with ipore or less ple^ 
ure. And this is as true of the successful issue df the princi' 
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pie of Sociality as of any other principle, involving as a part 
of its nature the desiring element. Accordingly after the ex^ 
perieace of pleasure ^attendant upon its successful exercise, 
even in a single instance, it is possible, that its subsequent 
action may be prompted rather by a regard to the concomi- 
tant enjoyment, than to the object, which originally called 
it forth. Such.an exercise of the principle under considera- 
tion may with some appearance of propriety be termed a utr 
fish one ; but this |s rather a secondary than an original ex- 
ercise ; and does pot #o much indicate what the principle is 
by nature as what it may become by subordinate, or by per- 
verting influences. In itself considered, it is innocent, and 
highly useful ; it may, indeed,.aft$r its first exercise be indul- 
ged from a regard to personal or self-interested considera- 
tions ; that is to say, from a regard to our own happiness of 
pleasure ; but even the exercise of the principle from such 
considerations is not to be regarded, as some may suppose, as 
morally wrong, provided it is so regulated as not to conflict 
with the proper operation of other principles and with the 
claims of duty. 

§. 559. Evidence of the existence of thid principle of sociality. 
(I). — The existence of. the propensity under consideration 
is shown, in the first place, by what we notice in the early 
periods of life. No one, is ignorant that infants and very 
young children exhibit a strong attachment to their parents 
and others who tend upon them, and a desire for their com- 
pany and uneasiness at their absence. When left alone, 
even for a very short time, they discover a great degree of 
unhappiness, which may sometimes be ascribed to. fear, but 
nv)re often to the mere sense of loneliness, and the desire for 
society. 

When other infants and children are brought into their 
company, whom they have never seen before, this propensi- 
ty is at once shown in their smiles, their animated gesturies, 
and sparkling eyes. And when they are old enough to go 
out and play in the streets, we find them almost always in 
groups. Their sports, their wanderings in fields and forests^ 
their excursions in fishing and hunting, are all made in com- 
panies ; and the privilege of amusing themselves in these 
ways, on the condition of not being allowed the attendance 
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of Others woald be deemed scarcely better than & pnnls& 
ment. 

(11,) — In the second place this propensity, which shor^ 
itself with so much strength in children, continues to exi?J 
and to give interesting and decisive proofs of its existenos 
in manhood and age. It is true, that those, who are furthe 
advanced in years, from the circumstance of their findinj 
greater resources in themselves, are in general more capab'^ 
of supporting retirement and solitude, than children. Bat 
16 very evident, in the maturity as Well as in the earlier p^ 
riods of life, that man's proper element, (that, in which alosf 
he can secure the developement of his powers and be hip- 
py,) is society, in some shape and in some degree. Hcncf 
the frequency of family meetings, of social and convivial pst 
ties, of commemorative celebrations, of religious, Iiterai7. 
and political assemblies, which constantly occur In all cots- 
munittes throughout the world ; and which seem to be al- 
most as necessary as the air they breathe or their daily food 

§. 840. Other illustrationi of the existence of this principle. 

So Strong is this principle, that, men, if deprived of humaii 
Soeiety, will endeavor to isatisfy its demands by forming a 
species of intimacy with the lower animals ; a circamstaoeei 
which seems to us decisively to evince not only the innate 
existence, but the great strength of the social tendency. 
Baron Trenck, for instance, in order to alleviate the wretch* 
edness of his long and dreadful imprisonment, made the at- 
tempt, and was successful in it, to tame a mouse. The 
mouse, according to his account of him, would not only plaT 
around him and eat from his hand ; but discovered extraor- 
dinary marks of sagacity, as well as of attachment. 

Mr. Stewart, in illustrating this very subject, makes tbe 
following statement " The Count de Lauzun was confi- 
ned by Louis XIV for dine years in the Castle of PigneroJ,iii 
a small room where no light could enter but from a chink in 
the roof. In this solitude he attached himself to a spider^ 
and contrived for some time to amuse himself in attempting 
to tame it, with catching flies for its support, and with 8upe^ 
intending the progress of its web. The jailor discovered his 
aonisement and killed the spider ; and the Count used after- 
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*d8 to declare, that the pang he felt on fheocc^sion cM>uId 
[compared only to that of a mother, for the I089 of a chitd," 
More recently we find statementB of -a simitar purport in 
interesting little work of Silvio Pellico, which ^iv^s an 
ouat 4>f his Ten Years' Imprlsonnients->-<' Being almost de^- 
/ed of hdcpan society^ (be remarka,) I one.day made ac- 
kintapce with some ants upon my window ; I fed them ; 
y went away, and ere long the place wa^ thronged with 
ae little insects as if come by invitation. A spider too had 
aved a noble edifice upon my wi^lls, and I often gave him 
east of gnats and flies, which were eictremely annoying to 
, and w.hic}i he liked much better than I did. t got quite 
mstomed to the sight of him ; he w.ould run orer my bedi 
d come, and take the prectpns morsels out of riiy hand.^' 
O.n a certain occasion, .after having been visited by some 
e, who took a mpre than, usa^l interest in his situation, he 
claims, ^^how strange, how irresistible \b th€\ desire of the 
itary prisoner to behold some one of his own species ! It 
lounts to almost a sort, odnMinct^ as' if to prevent insanityi 
d its usual . consequence^ the tendency to self-destruction, 
le Christian religion, so abounding in views pf humanity, 
rgets not to enumerate among its works of mercy, the visit- 
g of the prisoner. The mere aspect of man, his look d* 
mmiseration, his willingness, as it were, to share with you, 
id bear a part of your heavy burden, even when you know 
i cannot relieve you, has something that sweetens your bit- 
r cup." 

§. 841. Relation of the social priiicjple to tivil society. 

It is on such considerations that we maintain the principle, 

hich has now been the subject of examination, to be con- 

itural to the human mind. If men are frequently found in 

state of contention, jealous of each other's advancement, 

nd seeking each other's injury, we are not to regard this as 

leir natural position ; but rather as the result, in many ca- 

3S at least, of misapprehension. If they understood, in 

very case, the relative position of those with whom they 

ontend, and especially if they were free from all unfavorable 

a&uences from those, who happen to be placed in positions 

f authority, the great mass of mankind would find the prin- 

iiple of sociality successfully asserting its claims, against 
46 
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those causes of compulsion and strire, which for yarioosra 
sons too often exist/ 

In concluding this subject^ we may properly rercrt iw^ 
tnent to the sti^ange notion of Mr. Hobbea and those who iu 
with him, that man is kept in -society only by the fear. 
what he significantly oalls the Leviathan ; that is to sar. 
Civil Society in the exercise of force. These writers r- 
us to understand, that it is the chain, the sword, and the f» 
got) Which' sustains the uniformity* of the social {xsitial 
We have no doubt that Civil Government, in its proper n- 
tninistration, has a favorable efliect, even in the exercise: 
force. But at the same time it is a great and important k 
that Civil Society has a different, and in all respects a bet&r 
foundation than this. It is based on the constitutioD of ^| 
mind itself, 6n the unfailing operations of the social jinm^ 
It is true, that the tendencies of this principle are sometb 
temporarily annulled by counteracting and adverse ioi3& 
oes ; but the principle itself is neverj'ih a sound miQd.:<!^ 
fectly extinguished. There is philosophical truth, as reL's 
poetical beauty Inthe well known expressions of Cowper. 

''Man io society is like a flower 
<<Blown jn his native bed ; 'tis there alone 
<*His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
^^Sliiae out ; there only reach xMt proper 
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THE MALEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 



§. S49. Of the comparative rank of the affections. 

It will be recollected, after some general remarks on the 
Nature of desire, weproposed to prosecute the examination 
of what may becalled^ in distinction from the emotive, the 
deiiraus portion of the Pathematic sensibilities, under the sub- 
ordinate headpof the Instiilcts, the Appetites, the Propensi- 
ties, and the Affections. Having examined, so far as seemed 
to be necessary for our purpose^ the three fi|;st divisions, we 
are now prepared to proceed to the last. 

The Affections are distinguished from the other forms of 
the desirous or propensive nature, besides other subotdinate 
marks or characteristics which will naturally present them- 
selves to our notice as they come separately under examina- 
tion, in being, in the first place, more complex, and also by 
the circumstance of their sustaining a higher place in the 
graduation of our esteem and honor. — r-lt may be difficult 
to explain how it happens, but it is unquestionably the fact, 
that there is a difference in the sentiments of esteem, with 
which we contemplate different parts of our nature ; some 
being regarded with higher and some with less honor: In 
the graduation oC our regard, it appears tq 6e the fact, that 
we generally estimate the appetites, as in some degree high- 
er than the instincts, and the propensities as higher than 
either. To the Affections, especially the Benevolent affec- 
tions, which occupy in our estimation a still more elevated 
position, we look with increased feelings of interest. They 
obviously stand at the head of the. list ; and when we shall 
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hare completed their exatnia^tion, nothing more yanil 

to be Bald on the regular or ordinary action of the Nat@i 

Sensibilities. We shall then be dt liberty to proceed t 

another and still more important class of subjects. 

§• S4S. or the coipple^ natare of the affections. 

The AffectionS) unlike the Appetites and Propensities e 
they exist in their primitiye or original deveIof»eiiieDt, ar* 
not simple states of mind, but complex. Accordingly tkt 
term affection denotes a state of mind, of which it is indeec 
true that some simple emotion is always a part, but whict 
differs from any single simple emotion, in being' cDmbi^ 
with some form of that state of the miud called desi& 
to every sort of passion, (says kaimes,) we find no more h 
the composition, but em emotion pleasant or painful, acoc& 
panied with desire.^' 

The affections are susceptible of being dlyided, althoo^ 
it may not be in all respects easy to carry the arrangeroey: 
into effect in itar detail, into the two classes of Benevoler: 
and Malevolent. The malevoltot affections, as a gener^ 
thing, include a painfulediotion, accompanied with a dessf 
of evil to the unpleasant object. The benevolent affectioes. 
on the contrary, include, for the most part, a pleasant ei!io> 
tion, accompanied with the desire of good to the pleasing ob- 
ject. But what distinguishes and characterizes the t^^ 
classes is probably not so much the nature of the emotion. 

as the desire of good or evil which attends it. It is on the 

basis of this division that we propose to proceed in the exam- 
nation of this 8ut(fect, 

It is proper to remark here, that the term passions, in coq- 
formity tvith the authorized usage of language, is susceptible 
of being employed, as entirely synonymous with APrECTio^s 
In this sense we shall sometimes have occasion to use it; 
although it is frequently the case, that it ts employed also as 
expressive not merely of the existence of the affections, bat 
as implying their existence in a raised or eminent degree. 

§. S44. Of i^seDtment or anger. 

The first of the malevolent affections, which we proper 
to consider, (that which may be termed the foundation or 
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818 of all the otherd,) is Resentmeat or Axtger* This 
!ection like all others is of a complex nature, involving aa 
ipleasant or paitxfiil 'emotion, accompanied with the desire 

inflicting unpleasantnescr or pain on the object, towards 
hich it is directed. In its original or natural state, thib de- 
re appears to be, tp some extent, the counterpart of the 
notion; that is to say, having experienced an unpleasant 
r painful emotion, in consequence of the actual or supposed 
I conduct of others, we naturally desire, in the etercise of 
te Resentment arising under such circumstances, a corres- 
onding retribution of pain on the offending agent. But in 
aylitg that they are reciprocally counterparts, we do not feel 
t liberty to assert, although there seem to be grounds for 
luch a suggestion, that they possess to eabh other a precise 
ind exact correspondence. 

There are various modifications of Resentment, so distinct 
from each other as easily to admit of a separate notice and to 
be entitled to a distincj^ name, such as Peevishness, Jealousy, 
and Revenge. These will Be considered, although in as brief 
a manner as possible, in their proper place. It is necessary 
to remark a little more at length upon the passion now beforl 
us, which may be regarded as in some important sense the 
foundation and the place of origin to all the others. 

§. 845. IIlustratioBt of ipstinctive reientmeot. 

The AFPECTioNs, agreeing in this respect with what has 
been said of the Appetites and Propensities, have a two-fold 
action, instinctive and voluntary ; operating, in thef one case, 
suddenly and without thought ; in the other, operating on 
reflection and with deliberate purpose of mind Accord- 
ingly we proceed to remark, in the firstplace, on the instinc- 
tive form of resentment. The occasions, on which this form 
of resentment arises, or is liable to arise, are all cases of harm 
or suffering, whether such harm or pufferingbe caused inten- 
tionally or not. The harm, which we experience, is follow- 
ed by the resentment at once ; the rapidity of the retributive 
movement may be compared to that of a flash of lightning ; 
quick as the operation of thought is universaHy allowed to 
be, there is no opportunity for its interposition between the 
harm which has been experienced, and the resentment that 
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foUpws. . Under isuch circamstftnces it 19. of courae impoaai 
that th^ resentmeilt should be regulated by the consideratiia 
whether the hurt, which, we have experienced, wae ini!^ 
tional or not* It is the harm, in itself considered, wLi 
abuses us ; exclusive of apy reference to the circamstaaca 
under which it is inflicted. 

. We not unfrequentiy see instances of instioctive resec 
ment corresponding to what has bQen said. It is under ti 
influence of this form of resentment, that the child, who L^ 
been accidentally hurt by a atone o^ a billet of wood, wresb 
a momentary anger upon the inanimate object ; that \u 
Savagie breaks and fiercely tramples on the arrow, wnji 
has wounded him ; and that men^in the first moinefiis:i 
their sufiering, almost universally (Jiscoyer a sudden la: 
marked displeasure with the cause of it. 

§. S46. Uses and moral character of instinctive reaentmeat 

The object, (or final cause as it is sometimes termec 
for which the principle of instinctive ^sentment is imphau:: 
iitmaa, seems to.be to furnish him with a degree of prott:- 
%ion in the case of sudden and unfoi^eseen attacks. Tber& 
aoning powQpr is comparatively slow in its operation; asc: 
the constitution of our nature were such as to require uji 
ways to wait for its results before acting, we might in 9^^ 
» cases fail of that protection, which an instinctive eflbrt roc 
have given. Hence the practical importance of this fonn^ 
the principle ^ader consideration. 

It may be added, that instinctive resentment has no mo: 
al- character. It is the glory of the moral nature, that it by^ 
back, if we may be allowed the expressions, of the intellec 
tive nature ; arid that it does not, and cannot act, indepen- 
dently of the antecedent action, to a greater or less eiter 
of the intellect. In other words, the nature of conscience I' 
such as to require, as the basis of its action, a knowledge <' 
the thing and its relations, upon which it is about to pr^ 
nounce its opinion ; which knowledge can be acquired oaf 
by the. perceptive and comparing acts of the intellect. Ba'. 
such is the rapidity of instinctive action, that it entirely ei 
elides a suitable knowledge of. the event, which calls ii 
forth ; and as it in this way excludes the cognizance andai- 
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"tliority of conscience^ it cannot be said to have a moral char- 
acter, either good or evil. 

§, 347. Of voluntary in dlstioction from mstioottre reseiitment.. 

The second, and in a practical and moral point of view; 
-tlie.niore important form of this affection is whfit may be de- 
nominated Voluntary Resentment. By inquiring into the 
oanse of the ^sentment, which we have instinctively e:xpe- 
irienced, and by suggesting reasons .either for its increase or 
dimipation, we are enabled to modify its action, and to im- 
-part to it the> character of voluntariness and accountability. 

The proper occasion of deliberate or Voluntary, in distino^ 
lion from instinctive Resentment, is irjtjrt, as ft stands dis- 
tinguished from mere harm or hurt^ ' That is to say, Volun* 
tary resentment, when exercised in accordanoe*with the in- 
tentions of natare, takes into vie\i^, not only the harm or suf- 
fering which has been occasioned, but the motive or inten- 
tion of the agent. The final cause or object of instinctive 
resentment is immediate protection ; nor does it appear to 
have any thing forther in view. The final cau^e of volun- 
tary resentment is not only prbtection hut justice. In other 
words, while it aims to secure protection, It does not pro^ 
pose the attainment of that object, except in conformity with 
what is strictly proper and' right. It always, therefore, in 
its* appropriate and legitimate exercise, dispenses its retribu- 
tion, not simply with a reference ta the harm, loss, or suffer- 
ing which has been endured, but chiefly with reference to 
the feelings, which at the time exidted in the mind of the 
agent or cause of the suffering. ^ 

A mora] character, accordingly, attaches only to the vol- 
untary form of resentment. If there is an exact proportion 
between the resentment and its cause, in other words if the 
resentment precisely corresponds to what justice requires, it 
is right. But if it exceeds this just proportion, it is wrong. 
This statement is made on the supposidon, that we^ are con- 
sidering the subject by the mere aid of the light of nature, 
exclusively of the Scriptures. If, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, we are required for high and holy reasons peculiar 
to that dispensation, to subdue resentful feelings, which Qtb*» 
erwise might have been Justly exercised, that circumstance 
evidently placeis the subject in a different lights 
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§. S48. Ten^eDcy of anger to oxoom, and the naturml ehecb to k. 

Few principles are more operative in man, in points 
fQCt, than that of resentment. And, although, reaaoniDf :] 
the principles of nature merely, without taking into view y, 
duty, of forgiveness inculcated in the Scriptures, we may jis 
tify its deliberate and voluntary exercise in many caae& I 
must be admitted on the whole, that it is (farticularly liabi 
to a perverted and e^pcessive action. It is too frequentlj tk 
fact, that nian ii found wreaking his anger on those, who, a 
a full and candid examination of all the circumstanoes of th 
case, would l)e found entitled to no such treatment. 

One cauift of the freqikency of excesMve and unjostfr 
ble resentment is to be found in the fact, that, in conseqaefie 
of the saffering or loss we endure, our .thoughts are iirhor7 
taken up with our own sitoaVlon, and we find it very difioir 
to estimate prsperly either the facts or the motives of c^: 
supposed adversary's conduct. If we could turn away oer 
thoughts from onrselvesr so far as fully to understand all t^ 
circumstances of a proceeding, which in itself considered vt 
have found so injurious to.us, we should frequently be williar 
to check the vehemence of our anger, if we did not whoL7 
extinguish it. 

Nature,' however, has herself instituted some checks e 
the undue exercise of this passion.'v— First. The exerck 
of this passion is, in its tery nature, painful. It is in this re- 
spect very different from the exercise of the benevokntif 
fections, which is pleasant. So great is the pain atteofbst 
upon deliberate and protracted anger, that it is not uncoci- 
mon to hear persons assert, they have themselves endure;! 
more suffisring in their own minds, than the gratificatioc?! 
their passions has caused to their opponents. Nature setm 
to have attached this penalty to the exercise of this passios. 
in order to remind men^ at the most appropriate moment, d 
the necessity of keeping it in due subjection. 

SccoND. Whenever our. resentment passes the proper 
bounds, the feelings of the community, which were before ifl 
our favor, immediately turn against us. We are so coDstitQ- 
•ted that we naturally desire the good opinion of others ; sQ^ 
consequently the loss of their good opinion operates uponm 
as a punishment, and not unfrequently a severe one. Uoder 

'ti- 
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the rnflaence of the experience or the ariticipation of this in- 
cidental retribution, rt is not unfrequently the cade, that men 
restrict within proper bounds those angry feelings, which 
under other circumstance they wonld probably have indulg- 
ed to excess. 

Third. The tendency of the indulgence of anger> is to 
lower a man in his own estimation ; and 9ti.ll more so in the 
estiraatioh of othefs^ who will be less read)!^ to admit those 
mitigating circumstances, that partially justify his feelings to 
himself. The mere outward ^igns of the angry passions give 
a shock to our sensibilities, and are hateful to us; while 
those of an opposite character beam upon the soul with the 
pleasantness of a tranquil- moming^s light. The smile of be- 
nevolence wind upon mir affections ; but the sCowl of anger, 
whether it be directed against oursjelves or others, fills us 
with pain and drectd. And, moreover, while the indulgence 
of anger tends, as a general thing, to degrade the subject of 
it in our view ; we look with increased respetit and honor on 
those who successfully resist its Approaches, and are calm 
and forbearing amid insult and injury. 

§. $49. Other reatont for checking and subduing the angry pasaions. 

In addition to those checks to the angry passions, which, 
nature herself seems to have furnished, it may be proper to 
mention a few considerations, drawn from reason and the 
Scriptures, i^hich, if they have the weight they are entitled 
to, will tend to the same desirable r^ult.— — (ij We should 
always keep in recollection, In the first place, that, when the 
mind is much agitated by passion, it is rendered by that cir- 
cumstance itself incapable, to a considerable degree, of cor- 
rect judgment. Actions, considered as the indications of feel- 
ing and character, do not at such times appear to us in their 
true light. They are seen through an unfavorable medium ; 
and represented unnaturally, with distorted and discolored 
features. It is said to have been a saying of Socrates to his 
servant on a certain occasion, that he would beat him if he 
were not angry ; a remark, which seems to indicate, that, 
in the opinion of the author of it^ anger is a state of mind un- 
favorable to a correct judgment of the merit gr demerit of 
the person, towards whom it itt directed. 

46 ••^ 
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(2) We eHouId consider, in the second place, even if «* 
have no particular reason to distrust our powers of judei-;: 
that we may, by possibility at least, have mistaken the u 
tives of the person, whom we Imagine to have injored . 
Perhaps the oversight or crime, which we alledge agal:^ 
him, instead of being premeditated or intentional, was w. 
inadvertence. It is even possible, that his intentions t?^ 
favorable to us, instead of being, as we suppose, of a contir 
character. Aud if it were otherwise, if the wrong dooe j 
were an intentional wrong, it is still possible, that this host 
disposition may have originated from serious misconoqitii^ 
in regard to our own character and conduct. And obvio^}' 
the easiest and best way would be to correct these mi§c«- 
ceptions, and thus to secure safety for the. future, and ii l 
probability recompense for the past: 

(3) There is another consideration, which ought to p.-^ 
(Vent the indulgence of this passion, and, to allay its efle^^ 
It is, that all have offended against the Supreme Being, t: 
Qtand in need of pardon from. Him. If we ourselves vr 
without sin, if we could boa3t of perfect purity of characte 
there might seem to be some degree of reasonableness in 9r 
exacting from others the full amount of what is due to per 
feet and inflexible rectitude. But the actual state of thi::f 
is far different from this. Every one, who knows his cr 
heart, must see and feel hii;nself to be a transgressor. H* 
unsuitably, therefore, to the circumstances of his own sitt^ 
tioU'does that man conduct, who talks largely of satisfacti:: 
and revenge, when he is every moment • dependent oa i:^ 
clemency and forgiveness of a Being, whom he has hims!. 
so often sinned against.. 

In the fourth place, there are many passages of Scriptur?- 
which expressly require us to subdue the malevolent passio:^ 
and to forgive the injuries, which have called them iDtoa> 
tion. And. this, we may here take occasion to remark, is ore 
of the great and striking characteristics of the Gospel ^eT^ 
jation. The doctrine, that we are to love and do good to oar 
enemies, obviously distinguishes the Christian Code free 
every other ; and gives to it, as compared with mere hunia: 
systems, an inexpressible elevation. Its language is, ' 1' 
have heard, it hath been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor. 
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3.nd hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, love youl* ene- 
ixii«8 ; blesp them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and prAy for them whicH despitefuUy use you apd per- 
secute^you.^' 

§. 860. Modifk^tiont of rQseDtm^nt. P^evishuess, 

When in all c|frdinary cases the resentful feeling sho\va it- 
self, we variously denominate it by the terms -resentment, 
hostility, anger, hatred, indignation, and the like ; but there 
are some modifications of the feeling, distinguished either by 
excess or. ditninution or in some other way, which may bere- 
garded as possessing a distinctive <;haracter. One of these 
is PEEVISHNESS or FUETFULNEss j a spccics of malevoleut pas- 
sion, which, probably with more frequency than its decided 
manifestations, interrupts the peace and happiness of life. 

Peevishtiess differs from ordinary ang^r in Ifeiug excited 
.by very trifling circumstances, and in a str^ngq facility of in- 
flicting its effects on every body aiid every thing within its 
reach. The peevish man has met with some triflitig disap* 
I>ointment, (it matters but tittle whiat it is,) and the serenity 
of whole days is disturbed ; no smiley are to be seen ; every 
thing, whether animate or inanimate, rational or irratixmal, 
is out of place, and falls under the rebuke, of this fretful be- 
ing. Anger, in its most - marked and decided maiiifesta-* 

tions, may be' compared to a thunder shower, that . comes 
dark and heavily, but leaves a clear sky afterwards. But 
peevishness is like an obscure, drizzling fog ; it is less vio- 
lent, and lasts longer In general, it is mori^ unreasonable 
and unjust, than violent anger, iand would certainly be more 
disagreeable, were it not often, in consequence of being so 
disproportioned to its caiise, so exceedingly ludicrous. 

§. 951. Modifications cffresentQieiit. Envy; 

One of the most frequent forms of resentment is Envy. 
By this term we are accustomed to express that ill-will or. 
hatred, which has its rise from the contemplation of .the qut 
periority of another.^ Considered as a mere state of the 
mind, Envy is to be regarded aa oaly one of the perversions 
of resentment ; but considered in respect to the. occasions of 
its origin, it must be added that it is one of the most degrad- 
ing and hateful perversions. There is no passion^ which is 
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more tormeDting in the experience, as «tiight be erpec^i 
from its hatefulness ; and none, which is more decb&Tei; 
condeiqned by the sentiments of justice. 

If we are asked, why it is .that, on the mere oontempb 
tion of the more favorable situation and the greater advance- 
ment of another, we experience such an odious pervei^k: 
of a principle apparently good in itself, we shall probaL: 
find a reason in the irregular and inordinate action of tl;! 
principle of Self-love* Men frequently become so inteDse!; 
selfish, that they cannot admit others to an equal partidp^ 
tion of what they enjoy, much less see them advanced to i 
higher situation, without a greater or less degree of repioii^ 
and discontent. And it is' this state of mlnd^ which is s> 
propriately denominated Envy. 

§. 853. Modification! of reaentmenU Jealousy, 

There are still other varieties of that Resentment or Hoi- 
tiiity, which may be regarded, in some important senses 
the basis of the whole series of the Malevolent passoa^ 
Among these is Jealousy, which includes a painful emotion- 
caused by some object of fooe, and attended with a desired 
evil towards that object.— ^The circumstance, which chir- 
aeteristes this passion and constitutes its peculiar trait, is. 
that all its bitterness and hostility are inflicted on aoine 0:1! 
whom the jealoud person loves. The feeling of suspicioasn- 
valship) which often exists between candidates for famesof 
power, is sometimes called jealousy on account of its analofy 
to this pcussion.-** — There are various degrees of jealoosr, 
from the forms of mere mistrust and watchfiri auspicioc to 
its highest paroxysms. . In general the streiigth'of the passicffi 
will be found to be in proportion to the value which is at- 
tached to the object of it; and is perhaps more frequentlr 
found in persons, who have a large share of pride, than m 
othetm. Such, in consequence of the habitual belief of th^ 
own superiority, are likely to notice many trifling inadrer 
teiicies, and to treasure them up as proofs of intended ne^ 
leet, which would not h^ve been observed by others, aod 
certainly were exempt (Vom any evil intention. 

The.person under the influence of this passion is incapable 
of forming a correct judgment of the conduct of the individo- 
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whole the object of hi he obsferves every tinttg and 
es it the worst interpretation ; and ciroumfitances, which, 
another state of the mind, would have been tokens of inno- 
ice, are converted into proof of guilt. AKhough poetry, it 
no fiction ; r 

"Trifles, light as air, 

*'Are to the jealous coofirinadojiB strong ^ 

. "As proofs of holy writ. ^'^. . 

Hence it ip justly said to be the monster, that *m.akes the 
eat it feeds on ;' for it perseveringly broods over the slight- 
t suggestion, evch when made with the most sincere kind- 
iSB, and rears up a shapeless and frightful form,-which in 
irn nourishes tl\e baleful passion, from which is derived its 
wn existence. 

It may be remarked of this passion, that it is at times ex- 
eedingly violent. At pn^ moment the miod is animated 
rith all the feelings of kindness ; the next, it is transported 
rith the strongest workings of hatred, and then it is sudden- 
f. overwhelmed with contrition.. Continually vaccillating 
letween the extremes of love and hatred, it (cnows no rest ; 
t would gladly bring destruction on the object, whom it 
Ireads to lose more than any other, and whom at times it 
oves more, than any other. 

§. 85S. Modifications of resentment. Revenga. 

Another of the marked modifications of Resentment is re- 
rEMoE. By the spirit of revenge, as we sometimes, express 
it, we generaUy understand a disposition not merely to re- 
turn sufferingtbr sufTering, but to inflict a. degree of pain on 
the person, wno is supposed to have injured us» beyond what 
strict justice requires. So that revenge seems to differ from 
resentment rather in degree than in kind ; in other words^ 
it is unrestraineid or excessive resentment. It is true, how- 
ever, that it generally, implies something .more than mere 
excess. It commonly exhibits the aetpect of coolness ^nd de- 
liberateness in its designs ; and is as persevering in the exe- 
cution of its hostile plans, as it is deliberate in forming theni* 
If resentment, when properly regulated, may be considered^ 
on the principles of nature, as morally right ; revenge, which 
is the unrestrained or inordinate form of resentment, is al- 
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ways morally wrong. It is a passion, which is not oi 
greatly inconsistent with the due exercise of the other puc 
era of -the mind ; but is equally condemned by enligfaten^ 
conscience and the Scriptures. 

§. 354. Nature of the passion of fear. 

We conclude this reviev of this portion of the ASectm 
with a single other notice. The passion of Fear, like t: 
other passions or affections that have past under exami^ 
tion, embraces both a simple emotion of pain, caused bj 
some object which we anticipate Will be injurious to us, am' 
also) additional to the painful emotion, the desire of avoidix^ 
such object or its injurious effects. — —The question mir 
suggest itself with some appeair^nce of reason, whether Fcr. 
in view of the definition just given, should be included udoj 
the general head of the Malevolent passions. And this is •::• 
of the cases referred to, in separating the Affections into iv 
two-fold division of the Benevolent ancl Malevolent, whec: 
was remarked, it might not in all respects be easy tocsrry 
the arrangement into effect in its details! Nevertheless tre 
fact, that we experience pain, in viewing the object fearer 
accompanied with a desire of avoiding it, seems very dearj 
to involve the idea, that it is an object of greater orle? 
aversion. In other words, that we have more or leas ill wi 
towards it. It is certainly the case, if the object is of such s 
nature that its presence is painful, that we can hardly be sii 
to -love it. So that at feast it would seem to come moreaat- 
tirally uitder the head of the malevolent affections, thas i^ 
der the other class. 

But to return to the nature t)f the paasion itadf. Th* 
strength or intensity of* fear will be in proportion to the ap- 
prehended evil. There is a difference of original suscepti- 
bility of this passion in different persons ; and the amooc; 
of apprehended evil will, consequently vary, with theqaid- 
ness of such susceptibility. But, whatever causes mar in- 
crease or diminish the opinion of the degree of evil, whi«^. 
threatens, there will be a corrcspoiKlence between the opio- 
ion which is formed of it, and the fearful passion. 

When this passion is extreme, it prevents the due eiff- 
cise of the moral susceptibility, and interrupts correct judf- 
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ment of any kind whatever. ' It is a state of mind, of gredt 
power> and ope, which will not bear to be trifled with. It 
may sesve sfi a profrtable hint, to remark, that there have 
been pes6on» thrown into a fright suddenly, and perhaps in 
mere sporty which has immediately restilted in a most dis- 
tressing and permanent mental disorganization. In cases; 

where the anticipated evil, is very great, ahd there is no hope 
of avoiding it in fmy way, the mind exists in that state which 
is called despair. But th& consideration of this deploraUe 
state of mind, so far as it may be necessary to meet the ob- 
jects, of the present Work, will more properly cpme under the 
head of Disordered or Alienated Sensibilities. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 



THE BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS, 

§. 855. Of the nature.of love or benevoleDce In general. 

We proceed now to the consideration of the other gredt 
division of the Affections. ^ As the original principle of Re- 
dentment is jthe basis of the Malevolent affections ; so Love, 
in its more general form, appears to be at the foundation's 
a general thing at least; of those'which are termed, by way 
of distinction. Benevolent. The affection of Love, like the 
other affections, is a complex state of mind, embraoing, first, 
a pleasant emotion in view of the object, and, second, a de- 
sire of good to that object.-: Hence, there will always be 

found in the object some quality, either some excellence in 
the form, or in the refettiohs sustained, or in the intellect, or 
in the moral traits, or in all combined, which is capable of 
exciting a pleasurable emotion. This emotion is the basis 
of the subsequent desire ; but it is the strict and indissoluble 
combination of the two, that constitutes the Affection prop- 
erly so calljed. . ' 

It is proper to remark heye, that there are many modifi- 
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cationi! ot degr^ee or this aflbotlon ; sttch as the unimpassioo- 
ed preference of friendly re^rd and Esteem, the warmer 
glow ef friendship in the more usual acceptation of Uie term, 
and the incre^ed feeling of devoted attach men t. There ait 
not only diffefenoes In degrei, but the affection itself, consid- 
ered in respect to its natui^^ simply, seems to be modified, 
and' to be invested with a different aspect, according^ to the 
circumstances,, in which it is found, to operate. The love, 
which children feel for their parents, is diffisrent in some re- 
spects from that, which they feel for their brothers and sis- 
-'ters. The love of parents for their children possesses traits, 
difficult to be described in language but recognizable by Con- 
sciousness, which distinguish it from their love to mankind 
generally, or their love to their country or their friends. 
Hence we are enabled, in consistency with what is the fact 
in refpect to them, to consider the Affections under different 
forms or heads, viz, the Parental affection, the Filial affec- 
tion,4he Fraternal affection. Humanity or the love of the hu- 
man racp, Patriotism or the love of country. Friendship, 
Gratitude, and Sympathy or Pity. 

§. 856. Lo76, in its various fbrms, characterized by a two-fold action. 

Love, not only in its more general form, but in all the va- 
rieties, which, in consequence of our situation and of the 
relations we sustain, it is made to assume, is characterized, 
like the opposite principle of resentment, by its two-fold ac- 
4i§n. It is sometimes seen, particularly in parents and chil- 
dren, )o operate u^stinctivelt ; that is to say, without de- 
liberation or forethought. At other times it is subjected to 
more or \$bs of regulation, being either stimulated or repres- 
sed in its exercise, by the facts and reflections which are 
furnished by reasoning/, and then it is said ta possess a de- 
liberate or VOLUNTARY exercisc — ^This trait or characteris- 
tic, which pervades the whole series of the Natural or Path- 
ematic sensibilities, has been so often referred to, that it is 
unnecessary to delay upon it here. 

§. 357. Of the parental afRsction. 

The principle of bene^ence, lov.e, or good-will, which in 
it^ general form has t&Qs beei} made the subject of a brief 
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notice, is saeceptible, like the malevolent affection of Resent- 
ment of various modificatiQns. One of the mpst interesting 
SLtid in>p9rtant of these modifications la the Parental Affec- 
tion. The view which we propose to take of this modifi* 

cation of benevolence or love is^ that it is an original or im- 
planted principle. In support of this view, a number of 
things may be said. 

I.-^ — It is supported, in the first place, by. the considera- 
tion, that the relation between the parent and child is much 
more intima^ and indissoluble than any other. The child, 
in the view of the parent, is not so much cf distinct and inde- 
pendent being, as a reproduction atid continuance of himself. 
He sees not only the reflection of his person and dispositions 
in his offspring, but of his hopes, joys, and prospects ; in a 
word, of his whole being. Under such circumstances, it is 
almost impossible that the parental' affection should b^Iess 
deeply seated, less near to the ro6t and bottom pf the soul, 
than ifny other which can be nameld. 

IL Such an affection seems, in the second place; to be 

required in order to enable parents to discharge effectually 
the duties, which are incumbent upon them. The cares apd 
troubles, necessarily incidental to the parental relation, the 
daily anxieties, the nights of ^akeful solicitude, the misgiv- 
ings, the fears, and the sorrows without number, it would be 
impossible for huitian nature to support, without the aid of 
an iniplanted principle. And hence it is, that, in the or- 
dering and constitution of nature, this principle rises in such 
inexpressible beauty upon the parental heart. It dlffi^ses Its 
light upon it, like a star upon a tempestuous ocean, and 
guides it forward in comparative safety. , 

III.^ ^In the third place, the acknowledged fact, that 

this affection has an instinctive, as. well as a voluntary ac- 
tion, is a strong circumstance in favpr of its being regarded 
as implanted. A purely voluntary affebtion cannot, from the 
nature of the case,* be implarfted, because it depends upon 
the Will ; and will either exist or not exist in accordance 
with the mere volitive determination. * An instinctive af- 
fection cannot be otherwise than implanted ; because, as it 
does not depend upon the will, it has no other support 
than in nature. Now. although this afij^ction has a voluntas 
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ry action, based upon inquiry and reason, it has also, at 
foundation, an instinctive action, which is to be regardeci 
the work of the author of the^ind himself. So that,: 
though it is proper to accompany the statement with the i 
mark that it has a twofold ftction, the afiection, regardeci 
a whole, may justly be looked upon as an original or impla: 
ed one. 

IV. ^In the fourth place, its universality is a drcsz 

stance, in favor of the view, which has been taken. W 
should naturally expect, in regard to any affection not b 
planted, and whish depends exclusively upon the deci^-T 
of the reason and the will, that the^e would be frequent :t 
ores in its exercise. We may even be confident, thatti.* 
would be the result But the parental affecticm, in a inii 
not actually di8order^d, never fails. In all climes and ooc* 
trieSi and among all classes of men, however debased bj> 
norance or perverted by the prevalence of vice, we may &i 
the traces, and with scarcely an exception, the marked £:. 
distinct traces of this ennobling principle. There is no pes- 
tion of the human race so degraded, that it would not vr. 
with abhorrence from the man, that did not love his ofl^rut* 

§. 858. Illiutrations of the ttreDgth of the parental afibctioa. 

V ^Another circumstance in favor of regarding trj 

principle as an implanted one is its great strength* SecoD:- 
ary affections, or those which by a process of association a.v 
built upon, others, are sometimes,^ it is true, exceedic^i; 
strong ; but this is found to be the case only in particular > 
stances, and iiot as a general trait. In respect to the dSt:> 
tion before us, it is not found to be strong in one mind, &t-: 
weak in another ; but is strong, exceedingly strong, as a ge> 
era! statement, in all minds alike. It might be interestiiu' 
to give some illustrations of this statement, as in truth* scar^ 
]y any of the facts, illustrative of the mind's action in itsn- 
rious departments, are wholly destitute of interest Butcs 
this subject, such is the universal intensity of this affectios, 
that they multiply on every side. He,, who has not notice! 
them, has voluntarily shut his eyes to some of the most is- 
terestiog exhibitions of human nature. So that a single ioci- 
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dent of this kind, which will not fell to iind a corroborative 
testimony in every mother's heart, will suffice. 

"When the Ajax man of war took fire in the straits of Bos- 
pho^us in the year 1807, an awful scene of distraction ensu- 
ed. The ship was of great size, full of people, and under the ' 
attack of an enemy at the time, — the mouths of destruction 
seemed to wage in contention for their prejr. Many of those 
on board could entertain no hopes of deliverance : striving to 
shun one devouring element, they were the victims of an- 
other. While the conflagration was raging furiously, and 
shrieks of terror rent the air, an unfortunate mother, regard- 
less of herself, seemed solicitous only for the safety of her 
infant child. She never attempted to escape ; but she com- 
mitted it to the charge of an officer, who', at her earnest re- 
quest, endeavored to secure it in his coat ; and following the 
tender deposit with her eyes as he retired, she calmly await- 
ed that catastrophe in which the rest were about to be in- 
volved. Amidst the exertions of the officer in such an emer- 
gency the infant dropped into the sea, which was no sooner 
discovered by the unhappy parent, than frantic she phinged 
from' the vessel's side as if to preserve it ; she sunk — and 
was seen no more."* 

§. S59. Of the filial affection. 

As a counterpart to the interesting and important affec- 
tion, which has thus been briefly noticed, nature has institu- 
ted the filial aflection, or that aflection, which children bear 
to their parents. The filial affection, although it agrees with 
the parental in the circumstance of its being implanted or 
connatural in the human mind, differs from it in some of its 

traitd. It is understood, among other things, to possess 

less strength. And it is undoubtedly the fact, that it does 
not, as a general thing, flow forth towards its object, with 
the same burning, unmitigated intensity. And this is just 
what we might expect, on the supposition that the human 
mind comes from an Author who possesses all wisdom. The 
great practical object, for which the parental affection is im- 
planted in the bosoms of parents, is to secure to their offspring 
that close attention and care, which are so indispensable in 
the incipient stages of life. The responsibility, which rests 

* Origin and Progress of the Passions, (Anonymous,) Yol. I» p. 148. 
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upon them in the dischargie of their diities to their childiK. 
is, in the variety of its applications and in the aggregate > 
its amount, obviously greater than that, which rests nprr 
children in the discharge of their duty to their pareiiti 
Nothing could' answer, so far as we are able to judge, tic 
requisitions, which are constantly made on the parent t* 
meet the child's condition of weakness, suffering, and war 
and to avert its liabilities both mental and bodily to err: 
but the wakeful energy of a principle, stronger even than thi 
love of life. But it is different on the part of the childm 
As a general thing, no such calls of constant anxiety ai^i 
watcAifulness in the behalf of another are made tipon theei 
at least in the early part of their life. Hence their lore z 
their parents, although unquestionably strong enoogfa fsc 
the intentions of nature, burns with a gentler ray. 

§. 360. The filial affection original or implanted. 

We took occasion in the proceeding section, to remark in- 
cidentally, that the filial affection as well as the parental, & 
original or implanted, in distingtion from the doctrine of h 
being of an associated or secondary formation. It is ndt cor 
purpose however, to enter minutely into this inquiry ; ss: 
yet there are one or two trains of thought, having a beahiif 

upon it, which we i^re unwilling wholly to omit Our£rs 

remark is, that if the filial affection were wholly voluntai; 
and not implanted, in other words if it were based wMh 
on reason and reflection, there is no question, that it w<ri: 
be extinguished much more frequently than it is in point c: 
fact. But that mere reason and reflection are not the eatin 
basis of the affection, seemei to be evident from the fact, tba: 
we continue to love pur parents under circumstances, whe 
reason, if we consulted that alone, would probably proQOQiK« 
them unworthy of love. Our parents, as is sometimes tlte 
case, may treat us with great and unmerited neglect ; tber 
may plunge into the commission of crimes ; they may becosK 
degraded^ and despised in the eyes of the community ; bet 
they still have a pure and elevated place, which nature has 

furnished for them in their children's hearts. This train 

of thought, (which it is proper to remark in passing is equal- 
ly applicable to parental love, and tends to .confirm the viesrs 
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>i]9ht forward under that head,) goes with no small weight 
show, that the affection before us has an instinctive or 
tural basis. 

Our Becond remark, which js also equally applicable to the 
rental affection, is, that men with scarcely an exception 
ow by their judgments and treatment of this affection, that 
ey regard it as constitutional or implanted. It is evident, 
at they expect us to treat our parents with great forbear- 
ice and kindness under all circumstances. . If another per- 
m should insult and injure us, public sentiment would prob- 
3ly justify us in inflicting some sort of pqnishment.. But it 
-Quld not justify us, under precisely the same circumstances 
r provocation^ in ii\flicting punishment upon. Or even in 
howing marked disrespect to a parent, because it would be 
violation of nature. Not merely the disapprobation, but 
he contempt and abhorrence of mankind, inflicted with 
carcely the possibility of a failure, is the fearful penalty, 
vhich nature has attached to a want of parental love, even 
vhen the conduct of the parent himself has been reprehen- 
sible. This is evidently the work of nature. Men act in 

;his«ase, as their nature prompts them. But nature is net- 
^r at variance with, herself. If she in this way distinctly in- 
timates, that she requires Us to love our parents at all times, 
in adversity and in prosperity, in honor and ii^ degradation, 
in good and in evil report, it is obvious that she has not left 
the affection to mere reason and reflection, for it is impossi- 
ble that love so unchangeable could be sustained in such a 
manner ; but supports it upon an instinctive or constitution- 
al basis. - 

We merely add, leaving it to the reader himself to make 
the application of the remark, that nearly all the considera- 
tions, which were brought forward to show the connatural 
origin of the parental affection, might be properly adduced 
to show the same thing ifi the case of the filial, affection. 

§. 561. Illustrations of the .filial aflection. 

Interesting instances of the results of the filial affection 
are to be found wherever there are men. And while it is < 
admitted, that there are some unfavorable tendencies in hu- 
man nature, it is pleasant to contemplate it in an aspect so 
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amiable and honorable. It in the fac^, indeed, that childin. 
as a general thing, do not appear to be willing to labor ai: 
suffer for parents so much, as the parents do for the childre: 
There are more frequent instances of a failure of filial, tk: 
of parental love. Nevertheless in all ages of the world, tk' 
filial affection has sustained itself, in such a wb.j as to brm 
honor to the Being, that implanted it. Children have C: 
only supported and consoled their parents in the ordiaarj du- 
ties and trials of life ; but in multitudes of instances have n- 
lowed them with their presence and their consolations iic 
banishment and to prison. 

At the accession of the late emperor Alexander of Rasii 
many prisoners, who had been confined for political and od- 
er reasons in the preceding reign, were set at liberty. — ^-1 
saw, (says Kotzebue who was in Russia at this inter^:: 
period,) an old colonel of the Cossacks and his son broag^: 
from the fortress to Count de Pahlcn's apartments. Th? 
story of this generous youth is extremely interesting. H« 
father had been dragged, for I know not what offence, iroc 
Tsoherkask to Petersburg, and there closely ioiprisooe^ 
Soon afterwards his son arrived, a handsome and brare 
young -man, who had obtained in the r^ign of Catherine II 
the cross of St. George, and that of Wolodimer. For a loi' 
time he exerted himself to procure his father's enlargeiDert 
by solicitations and petitions ; but perceiving no hopes c: 
success he requested, as a particular favor, to be allowed ti' 
share his cbptivity and misfortunes. This was in part gmt- 
ed to him ; he was committed a prisoner to the fortress^ bo: 
was not permitted to see his father ; nor was the unfortan&te 
old man ever informed, that his son was so near him. Oq 3 
sudden the prison bolts were driLwn ; the doors were opened; 
his son rushed into his arms ; and he not only learnt that hi 
was at liberty, but at the same time was informed of theod- 
ble sacrifice, which filial piety had oiTered. He alone cu 
decide which information gave him most delight."* 

It is true there have been instances of parents, who hare 
done more than this ; who have not only been ready to saf* 
fer banishment or imprisbnment, but have willingly and joy- 
fully ofiered their lives for the welfare of their children, h 
• Kotzebue*8 Exile, p. S54. 
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the time of the FreDch Revolution, General Loizerolles, 
availing himBelf ^f a stratagem in order t6 effect 4he object, 
died upon the scaffold in the place of his son. It might not 
be easy to bring instances, although some such have proba- 
bly existed, of children dying for their parents. But history 
famishes some affecting cases, where the child has poured 
back into the parental bosom the fountain of life, which had 

been received. "The mother of a woman, (says the writer 

referred to, §. 168,) in humble life being condemned at Rome, 
the jailor, rather than execute the sentence, wished from 
humanity to let her perish of famine. Meantime no one but 
her daughter was admitted to the prison, and that after she 
was strictly se^ched. But the curiosity of the. man being 
aroused by the unusual duration of her survivance, he 
watched their interview, and discovered the daughter, affec- 
tionately nourishing the author of her days with her own 
milk. The people among whom this incident occurred were 
not insensible of its virtue, and a temple dedicated to Piety 
was afterwards erected on the spot. So was an aged father, 
under similar circumstances, preserved by similar means : 
he too was thus nourished by his daughter." 

§. S62. Ofthenature of the fraternal afiectioo. 

There is one other affection connected with the family or 
domestic relation, which bears the marks, although perhaps 
somewhat less distinctly than in the cases already mention- 
ed of a natural or implanted origin. We refer, as will be 
readily understood, to the Fraternal Affection, or the love of 
brothers and sisters. The love, which we bear to our broth- 
ers and sisters, although in the basis or essentiality of its na- 
ture it is the same .with any other love, has something pecu- 
liar about it, a trait not easily expressed in words, which, in 
our internal experience or consciousness of it, distinguishes 
it from every other affection. 

We are aware, that some will endeavor to explain the 
origin of this affection by saying, that it is owing to the cir- 
cumstaDce of brothers and sisters being brought up together 
beneath the same roof, and thus participating in an early 
and long companionship. Nor are we disposed to deny, that 
this circumstance probably has some weight .in imparting to 
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it an increased degree of intensity. But there is a sure 
fact, which furnishes an answer to the docfrine, that dei-s 
a distinct nature to the Fraternal Affection and regards i: l 
a mere modification of love in geMral, occasioned by the r: 
cumstance of early and long continued intercourse. It is 6i 
When other persons, not members of the same famOj* sr 
brought up beneath the same roof, although we love thr 
very much, yet we never have that peculiar feeling, (distbc 
from every other and known onjy by experience,) whic 
flows out. to a brother or sister. There is something in bar. 
ing the same father and mother, in looking upw^ard to tbe 
same source of origin, in being nourished at the same ffxo- 
tain in infancy, in feeling the same life*'bIood course throer 
our veins, which constitutes, under the creative hand ofn^ 
ture, a sacred tie, unlike any other. 
. There are other views of the subject, besides that wh.r- 
has just been noticed, which contribute to show the conos; 
nralnessand permanency of this affection. .A nunnber of r*. 
remarks, which have been made in support of the impiante: 
or connatural origin of the Parental and Filial affections, w-Z 
apply here. But we leave the subject to the decisioa ?: 
such reflections, as will be likely to suggest themselves t: 
the mind of the reader himself. 

§. 368. On the utility of the domestic afiections. 

In the institution of the affections, which have now pas- 
sed under a rapid and imperfect review, and which takea ^ 
gether may be spoken of under the general denominatieo^^ 
the Domestic affections, we have evidence of that bcoero- 
lence and wisdom, which are seen so frequently in the ar- 
rangements of our mental nature. These affections are ^ 
only sources of happiness to individuals and families, 0^ 
Bing an undefinabie but powerful charm over the interooorse 
of life ; they also indirectly exert a great influence in th 
support of society generally. 

It was, indeed, a strange notion of some of the ancients 
of Plato in particular, that the domestic affections areatn- 
riance with the love of country ; and that, in order to «* 
tinguish these affections, children should be taken from their 
parents at their birth, and transferred to the state to be 
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educated at the public expense. But the 'domestic affections 
are too deeply pfented, particularly thcit of parents, to be gen- 
erally destroyed by any process of this kind ; and if it were 
otherwise, the result would be as injurious to.the public^ as 
to individual happiness. It vis' unquestionable; that, one of 
the great supports of society, is the family relation. Who is 
most watchful and diligent in his business? Who is the most 
constant friend of public order, and is most prompt in rallying 
to the standard of the law? Who, as a general thing, is the 
best friend, the best neighbor, and the best citizen ? Not 
he, who is set loose, from family relationships and Wanders 
abroad without a home ^ but he, howler poor and unknown 
to fame, who has a father and mother, wife and children, 
brothers and sisters ; who sees his* own sorrows and happi- 
ness multiplied in the sorrows.and happiness of those around 
him ; and who is strong in the advocacy and support of the 
common and public good ; not only bepause it involves his 
own personal interest, bat the interest and happiness of all 
those, who are linked arm in arm with himself by the beau- 
ty. end sacredness of domestic ties. 

§. 370. or the moral character of the domestic affections an4 of the be- 
nevolent affections generally. 

One of, the most interesting inquiries in connection with 
the domestic affections and the benevolent affections gene- 
rally, and one too on which there has been a great diversity 
of opinion, is, whether these affections possess a moral char- 
acter, and what that-character isi The more common opin- 
ion seems te have been, that all alTectionA, which are truly 
benevolent, are necessarily, and from the mere fact of their 
being benevolent, morally good ,or virtuous. Nor is it per- 
haps surprising, that this opinion should be so often enter- 
tained. Certainly, as compared with the other active prift'- 
ciples, comingunderthegeneralheadof the Natural or Path- 
ematic sensibilities, they hold the highest rank ; and W'e fre- 
quently apply epithets to them, which indicate our belief of 
their comparative preeminence. We speak of them,- not only 
as innocent and useful, but as interesting, amiable, and love- 
ly ; and from time to time apply other epithets, which equal- 
ly show the favorable place, which they occupy in our re- 
48 
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gard. All this we allow ; but still they are not n< 

and in oonsequence of their own nataref simply , moi^ 

good. 

The correct view on 4hi8 subject, we apprehend to be tl 
(the same that has been taken of other principles, that { 
analogous in their natare and operation.) So far as the | 
nevolent affections are consti^tutional or instinctive in th 
action, they are indifferent as to their moral character^ bej 
neither morally good or evil. So far as they have a voln] 
tary action, they will be either the one or the other, accoi 
ing to the circumstances of the case. When, for instanol 
the mother hears the sudden and unexpected scream of h^ 
child in another room, and irapetuouBly rushes to its reliei 
we allow the action to be tuUuraUy good and exceedingly ii 
teresting and lovely ; but we do not feel at liberty to prei 
cate virtue of it, and to pronounce it morally good, becaasei 
is obviously constitutional or instinctive. If the act^ dos 
under such circumstances, be necessarily virtuous^ then 1 
clearly follows, that virtue may be predicated of sheep, con 
and other brute animals, who exhibit under like circumstu- 
ces the same instinctive attachment to their ofisprlng. S» 
far, therefore, as the benevolent affections are instinctive n 
their operation, they are to be regarded, however interestkr 
and amiable they may appear, as neither morally good or erl 

§. STl. Of the moral character of the voluntary exercises of tbe beoero- 

lent affections. 

But SO far as the benevolent affections are voluntary. i& 
other words, so, far as they exist in view of motives volants- 
rily and deliberately brought before the mind, they may be 
according to the natiyre of the voluntary effort, either virtU' 
ous or vicious. Take, as an illustration, another instance 
of the operations of the maternal affection.' The basis of 
this affection is unquestionably pure instinct. But it has, is 
addition to this, a voluntary operation ; and this aocessorj 
operation, it is to be presumed, is in the 'majority of cases 
virtuous. Nevertheless, whenever this amiable and enoo- 
bling affection becomes inordinately strong, when under ii> 
influence the mother leaves the child to vicious courses 
against the remonstrances of the sentiment of duty, its exer- 
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jevidentiy becomes vicious.—— On the other band, if the 
jler, perhaps ia. consequence of the improper conduct of 
child or a perplexing inability to meet its numerous wttnts 
>r some other reason, finds its affection falling below the 
idard which is requisite in order to fulfil the intentions of 
ire, and in this state of things restores and invigorates 
zeroise by a careful and serious consideration of all the 
>onsibilities involved in the maternal relation, it is equal- 
^iear, that its exercise at once assumes the opposite char- 
er not merely o( amiableness, but of virtue. 

, §• 37%, or the connection between benevolence and rectitude. 

We may add to what has now been remarked, that the 
rhest and most ennobling formof benevolence exists ii^con- 
ction with strict justice. Perfect justice is, by the consti- 
tion of things, indissolubly conjoined with the general and 
e highest good. All, forms and degrees of benevolence, 
hich are. at variance, whether more op less, with perfect 
ictitude, although they are aiming at good or happiness, are 
svertheless seeking something less than the greatest possi- 
le happiness. Even benevolence, therefore, is, and ought 
> be subjected to some regulating power. Whenever we 
istinctly perceive, that its present indulgence, in any given 
ases, will tend, whatever may be its immediate bearing, to 
iltimate unhappiness and misery, we are sacredly bound by 
he higher considerations of duty to repress it. And there 
s as much virtue in repressing its action at such times, as 
nere would be at other times in stimulating it. 

One of the most benevolent men, of whom history gives 
IS any account, was Bartholomew Las Casas, bishop of Chi- 
ipa. In 1502 he accompanied Ovando to Hispaniola, who 
tiad been commissioned and sent out as the Spanish govern- 
or to that island. He there witnessed, with all the pain of a 
naturally benevolent heart, the cruel treatment, which was 
there experienced by the native inhabitants ; the deprivation 
of their personal rights, the seizure of their lands, their se- 
vere toil, and inexorable punishment. He was deeply afiee- 
ted ; and from that time devoted the whole of his subsequent 
life, a period of more than sixty years, to exertions in their 
behalf. Under the impulse of a most unquestionable benev- 
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olence, this good man recommended to cardinal Ximet! 
who was at that time at the head of S{)anish afiairs, the 
troductida of Negro slaves into the West India Islands. 
one the best methods of relief to the native inhabitants. 
We introduce this statement for the purpose of illustrai 
our subject: Tlie measures of Las Casas, which tende»: \ 
introduce enslaved Africans' into the Spanish islands, w?- 
the results, beyond all question, of a holy and exalted beer 
olence. But if he could have foreseen the treatment of:': 
Negroes, still more dreadful than that to which the iia:- 
inhabitants were subjected ; if he could have beheld in a; 
cipation the desoIatioQH which have spread over Africa . 
consequence of the Slave Trad^ ; it would have been hisd. 
ty, whatever good might have immediately resulted toir- 
Indians in whose behalf he was so deeply interested, tohan 
checked and controlled his benevolent feelings, and toh3i^ 
endured the present rather than have been accessory to th 
future evil. The indulgenceof his benevolence to the nm 
, inhabitants, under such circumstances and in such a fm 
(however amiable and interesting benevolence, tnifecl/c* 
iidtredy undoubtedly is in all cases whatever,) would htn 

been a violation of duty, and consequently a sin. Sofe 

and pernicious is that system, which ascribes to benevo/eoce, 
in its own nature and independently of its relations to the 
law of rectitude, the character of virtue. 

§. 578. Of bi^manity or the love of the human race. 

Another of the implanted afleetions is humanitt or it 

love of the human race. On this subject there are onk 

three supposftions to be made, viz. that qian is by naturew- 
different to the welfare of his fellow man, or that henatum* 
ly regards him with feelings of hostility, or that he tias^dt- 
gree of interest in his welfare and loves him. That man is 
by nature entirely indifferent to the welfare of his felloff^^ 
ings, is a proposition, which will not be likely to meetwitli 
many supporters ; still less the proposition, although some 
have been found to advocate it, that he Is by nature andii- 
stinctively the enemy of man. But, in endeavoring to sap 
port the third proposition, that he has naturally adegreeol 
interest in and a desire for the welfare of the members oftbe 
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iiman race generally, expressed by the terms httmanitt or 
HiLAiTTHROPT,' we wish it to be understood that we do not, 
3 a general thing, claim for the exercise of this affection any 
larked intensity. It is too evident, that it possesses but Ht- 
e strength compared with what it should ; and that it faUs 
xr short of the Sci^iptural requisition, which exacts thCfSame 
)ve for our neighbor as for ourselves! The fact undoubted- 
y is, that the principle is impeded in its action anddimini^h- 
id in its results, by the inordinate exercise of the principle of 
ELp-LovE, which is constantly recalling our attention with- 
n the restricted circle of our personal interests. But the 
iffection of humanity, although thus restricted in its option, 
ind depressed far below the standard which its great Author 
ustly claims for it, has nevertheless an existence. * 

This is shown in the first place, from the great interest, 
ivhich is always taken, and by all classes of persona, in any 
thing which relates to human nature, to man considered as 
a human being, irrespective in a great degree of his coiintry 
and of the period of his existence. There are numerous oth- 
er subjects of inquiry ; and we undoubtedly feel a considera- 
ble degree of interest in whatever reaches us froni 'different 
quarters of the earth in respect to their structure, climate, ' 
and resources. But it is chiefly when man is mentioned^ 
that the heart groWs warm. We listen to the story of his 
situation and fortunes, even for the first time, as of one in 
whom flows the same fountain of life. When we touch a 
string here, we find a vibration in every human heart. The 
mere aspect of man, the mere sound of the human voice, un- 
aided by a multitude of association^ which often enhance 
their effect, awakens emotions of regard and' interest. And 
seldom fan we find a person so immersed in his own selfish- 
ness as boldly and openly to avow, that the pursuit of his 
personal interests, with whatever good reasorts it may in it- 
self seem to be justified, is a valid, and honorable excuse for 
annulling the claims of humanity, and sundering the tie of 
universal brotherhood. 

§. 374. Further proofs io support of the doctrine of an innate humanity 
or love for the human race. 

In the second place, the testimony of individuals, who 
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have been «o situnted as to put the natural sentimente of 
mankind in this respect to a fair trial^ is favorable to tl^ d(^ 
trine of the natural existence of humane or philanthropic 
feelings. We refer here, in particular, to the stateciientBof 
.travellers, who, either by design or by accident, have bea 
pla<5^d for a considerable time among Savage tribes ; with- 
out meaning, bowev^e^^ to ex«lude those, who. In civiJizd 
lands have been favorably situated for ascertaining the ten- 
^enties of the human heart. Kotzebue, for instance, who 
was syiddenly seized and sent an exile into Siberia, where 
he renmined so^ie time, was thrown into the company of va- 
rious cisfeses *of p^raons under such circumstances that he 
could harcjly fail to form a correct judgment in the matter 
uCder eonsideration. The Narrative of his Exile, which is 
exceedingly interesting, discovers the human mind, consid- 
ered as naturally disposed to the misery or happiness of the 
human xace, under a decidedly favorable aspect. In the re- 
collection of the good and the evil he had experienced, and 
in view of the numerous facts recorded in his book, he ex- 
claims. "How few hard-hearted and insensible beings are 
to be nfet with in my Narrative ! My misfortunes have con- 
firmed me in the opinion, that man may put confidence in his 
fellow-nw^n." 

- Almost all the travellers into the interior of Africa, Tail- 
lant, Park, Sparman, Clapperton, Denham, the Landers, and 
others, although they travelled among tribes in the' high 
degree ignorant and degraded, constantly speak of the kio( 

ness they experienced. On a certain occasion Park, for 

reasons connected with the circumstance of his being an en- 
tire stranger In the country, was obliged to remain all dar 
without food. About sunset, as he was turning his horse 
loose to graze, and had before him the prospect of spending 
the night in solitude and hunger, a woman happened to pass 
near him, as she was returning from her employment in the 
fields. Astpnished at -seeing a white man, she stopped to 
gaze upon him ; and noticing his looks of dejection and sor- 
row, kindly inquired from what cause they proceeded. 
When Park had explained his destitute situation, the woman 
immediately took up his saddle and bridle, and desired him 
to follow her to her home. There, after having lighted a 
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lamp, she presented him with some broiled fish, spreads 
mat for him to lie upon, and gave him permission to remain 
in her humble dwelling till the morning. Park informs us, 
that daring tHe chief part of the night the woman and her 
Female companions were occupied with spinning ; and that 
they beguiled their labor with a variety of song»; one of 
^which-had reference to his own situation. The aif was 
sweet aiitd plaintive ; and^he words were lilerally as follows. 
*^The winds roared^ and the ^ains fell. The poor white^man, 
faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. He has no 
mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind him corp. Let 
us pity the white man ; np mo{h^ has he id bring bim milk; 
no wife to grind him corn." ' • 

§. d75. Proofs of a bomane or pbilantfaropic priociple from th&existekce 
pf benevolent iostitutioDs. 

It will be noticed, we do not assert, that the priTiciple of 
love to our fellow men, considered simply as members of the 
human race, is as strong in the human mind as it should be. 
All we propose to assert and maintain is, that it actually has 
an existence there to some extent. And among other proofs 
we might, in the third place, properly refer to those numer- 
ous benevolent institutions, such as hospitals, infirnoarips^ 
asylums, houses of refuge, charity schoolsj and charitable so* 
cieties of every description, which exist in all parts of the 
i^orld. It is true, that institutions of this kind flourish most, 
: and it is a cifcumstance exceedingly honorable to the tenden* 
K^j of the Christian religion, in Christian countries. But 
the fact undoubtedly is, that on suitable inquiry we may 
find evidences in a diminished degree, of benevolent efforts 
and traces of benevolent institutions such as have been now 
referred to, in lands not thus highly favored. In the irecent- 
ly published life of the Missionary Swartz, (Chap. XI,) we 
find the following incidental remark, which throws light up- 
on the state of things in India. Speaking of the territory of 
Tanjore, the writer says, '4ts capital, bordering on the Del- 
ta of the Coleroon and the Cavary, is wealthy and splendid, 
adorned with a pagoda, which eclipses in magnificence all 
other structures in the South of India ; and exceeding, in 
the number of its sacred buihlings and charitabk instUution$y 
all the neighboring provinces.^' 
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Nevertheless, we are not to suppose, that there is 
lArily any e6nfliet between these two principles. For, iaib 
ing good to oar country; we are doing good to mankiDd ; o 
to that particular portion of mankind, which Providenoe,? 
placing them more immediately within the scope of oor s 
ilervation^nd effort, seems to have assigned as theespes 
field of our beneficence. ^At fhe'same .time it cannot be di 
nied, that patriotism, in its 'irregular and unrestrained ei^ 
cise, does,* sometimes, and but too frequently, interfere vii: 
. Philanthropy or the love of man. The passion of patriotisL 
as a general thing, has become disproportionate in degrn 
as compared with the love of the human race- Thek:? 
ests of bur country; by being continually brooded OTer.K 
exaggerated to our perception ; while those of mankjod&f 
too much lost sight of. There is too much ground for uf 
fediing lamentation of Cowper : 

"Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
"Abhor each other. MouQtaiDs interposed 
"Make enemies of nations, who had e)^ 
**Like kindred droj[>8 been mingled into one. 

§. d7S. Of the affection of friendship. 

' Another interesting modification of that feeling of pfdr 
will or love, which as men we naturally bear to oar fdl<?S' 
men, is denominated Friendship. It is a passion so dists^- 
ly marked, that it well deserves* a separate notice ; althoafs 
there are no good grounds for regarding it, consideredfls^ 
distinct affection, as connatural. The love, which we bear 
to our species, i^ so difiuded, that it cannot be said as ag^' 
eral thing topos^ss a high degree of strength. As it wii 
draws from the vast circumference of the human race,a&J 
contracts its exercise within the narrow circle of oar coot 
try, it acqdires increased energy. Retreating^ within tfee 
still more restricted limits, which embody those with vhos 
we are most accustomed to associate, it assumes anew m^-* 
fication, being not only characterized by greater strcKtS- 
but a Source of greater pleasure. And this, in distinciKJ^ 
from Humanity or Philanthropy which extends "to all b^g- 
kihdj as well as in distinction from Patriotism, which mere? 
spreads itself over the extent of our country, we call fwk^ 

SHIP. 
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'Fhia affectioiiylike th^ other beoievolqiit affeotions whioh 
laire been mentioned; incladee in itself an enyotion of plea- 
&VLre, combined with> the desire of good to its object. . It ex- 
ists, or may be supposed to existi in respeet to those personis, 
who are not only so situated as to be the subjects pfout int 
tixaacy^ but possess Such qualities as to be'deservipg of our 
esteem. It is per]iiap« t common remark, in connection with 
this particular view of this subject^ that a similarity of chhrr 
acter is requisite as a basis of this aflection* This, to sqmo 
extent^ is trup i but the remark is not tobereceived>jvikithoi&t 
some' limitation. It is certainly the case, that friendship is 
consistent with diyersities pf intellect. Persons,, who difibr 
much in the quickness and amplitude of intelieetital action, 
mfty nevertheless entertain for eaqh other a sincere IMond- 
ship. But it must be admitted^ it does not readily appear^ 
how such friendship can exist ia the case of- perso.ns, who 
differ essentially in moral- character* The feet, that/one df 
the parties is virtuous, the other vicious ; that one of them 
attaches his highest veneration and esteem to that lectitttdey 
which the other regards as of no value, can hardly fail to in- 
terpose between them„ as far as the reciprocation of friend- 
ship is concerned, an insuperable barrier. 

§. 379. Of the affection of pity or sympathy. 

* 

It is not unfrequently ^the case, that we find. around us 
objects of««uffering; those, who, from want or disease or 
some other cause, are justly entitled to the aid of their fel- 
low men. In order to meet this state of things Providence ' 
has kindly implanted within us the principle of Pity, which 
prompts us, by an instinctive and pQWerful impulse, to ren- 
der the aid, which is so frequently needed. This benevolent 
aSection differs from others, in being based upop a painful 
instead of a pleasant emotion. The-occasion of the exercise 
of the affection of Pity or Sympathy is some case of sufferiiyg. 
On contemplating the scene of suffering, it is the result, in 
all ordinary cases, that we experience a painful emotion, 
which is followed by a. desire to relieve the sulering object. 

Thi^ principle Is practically a very important one. It is a 
sentiment of Bishop Butler, expressed in connection with this 
very sobject, that the misery of men is much more directly, 
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and to a much gfeater extent, under' th^ power of other? 
than their happiness. The sources of happiness both men- 
tal and bodily .are to a great extent in ourselves ; and al- 
though' they are susceptible of increase through the instni- 
inentality of the kind offices of others, yet nQt ordinarily in a 
very great degree, *ut it is in the.powerof any iadividoal, 
irho is thttsevilly disposed,, to "plunge others, not one or two 
merely, bat even whole neighborhoods into misery. The 
principle of Pity,, which is called ftjrth not only in the actual 
but alAo, in the anti.ci^ted prospect of suffering', 'aids, in 
connection with ofher causes^ in keeping under proper ^^ 
straint any tendency to d wfong exeiwrse of this important 
power. It not only Exercises the important office of prevent- 
ing suiTeriog, by operating as it were in anticipation ; bot 
it .visits, ^watches 6ver, and relieves it, when it has actuallj 
occurred; And in this last point of view, particularly, as 
v^eU as in the other, it commends itself to our notioe and ad- 
miration, as a practical principle eminently suited to the con- 
dition and. wants of man. 

§. 380. Of the moral character of pity. 

It is an opinion sometimes expressed, that an afiection bo 
amiable, and generally so useful as that of Pity cannot be 
otherwise than virtuous. It is not wonderful, when jwe take 
iatoview the interesting character of the afTection, that such 
an opinion should be entertained ; but we cannotj|^ard it as 
strictly correct. It is well understood, so muchtib as not to 
be considered a matter of doubt, that this affection operates 
in the first instance instinctively. And it is easy to see the 
intention of nature in instituting this form of Its action. In 
a multitude of cases, where we can relieve the sufferings of 
our fellow-men, >our assistance would come too late, if we 
acted on the hcfiitatitig and cautious suggestions of reason. 
An instinctive action, therefore, 13 necessary. And so far as 
the action of the principle is of this kind, it must be obvious, 
that it is neither virtuous -nor vicious. ' 

. But there is another view of this subject. The principle 
of sympathy may be checked in its exercise when it is too 
intense, or increased when deficient, under the influences of 
a deliberate and voluntary effort. And under ttiSse wrcam- 
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inces, its action may have a voluntai|r character, beitig 
»ht or wrong according to the circumstanpes of the case, 
is right', when it is subordinated to the requisitions of an 
lightened conscience ; but otherwise is. wrong. And it 
ly be wrong by excess, as well as by defect. If, for iti* 
ince, we happened to see a person, severely but justly pun- 
led under the authority of law., we might exercise pity in 
sbehalC But if under the mere imp^ilse of pity we should 
^ led to attempt his rescue, in violation of the rights and 
terests of sopiety, such an exercise of it would be wrong, 
gain, we can hardly fall to pity the Mnretdiedness of the . 
naciated beggar who asks for our assistance ; bat if we are 
ell persuaded, that thebestowrhent of alms will only tend 
) encourage those vioiousL hdbits which have led to this 
Tetchedness, it may become a duty both to check our sym- 
athy, and to withhold our aid. 

At the same time we do not deny, that we may very just- 
Y draw inferences in favor of the virtuousness of that man's 
character, in whom this interesting passion is predominant, 
^nd we say this, because, althpugh sympathy does not neces^ 
jarily imply virtuousness, yet in point of fact it is seldom the 
$ase that they are at variance with each other. They gen- 
erally run in the same track, acting harmoniously together. 

§. SSl. Of the affection of gratitude. 

' Another distinct modification of that general state of the 
mind, which is denominated love, is the implanted or con- 
natural affection of gratitude. Although this, lifte the oth- 
er benevolent affections, includes an emotion of pleasure or 
delight, combined with a desire of good or a bgnevolent feel- 
ing towards the object of it, it nevertlieless has Its charac;. 
teristics, which clearly distinguish it from'them\ We never 
give the name of gratitude, for instance,' to this combination 
of pleasant and benevolent feeling, except it arise in refer- 
ence to some benefit or benefits dbnferred. . Furthermore, 
GRATITUDE invoIvcs, as.ths basis or occasion of its origin, not 
only the mere fact of a good conferred, but of a' designtd or 
inleiUhnal benefit. U the benefit, which- we have received, 
can be traced to some private or Mfish motive on the part of 
the person from whom it comes, nv'e may be pleased, as we 
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probably vhail be, .whh the good that has accroed to us ; x 
sliall eease^ from the momeat of the discovery of bis moti^. 
to entertain any gratitude to the author of it. Gratitiki 
therefore, can never be excited within us, except in t^ 
of what is in fact, or is supposed to be, trae, anadalterati. 
benevolence. ' ^ 

. Different individuals manifest cpnsiderable diversity in i* 
exerciae of grateful emotions^ There are some persons, wb 
exhibit, in the reception of the favors conferred upon tbea 
but slight visible marks of grateful regard ; others are ii^ 
pable 6( such a passive Inception of benefits, and are 8tr«^ 
ly affected with their bestowal. This difference is probat^j 
owing, in part, to origitial diversities of constitution ; and 2 
partly to be ascribed to different views of the characters as^ 
duties of men^ or to other adventitious circumstances. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
THE BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 
-► LOVE TO THE SUPREME BEINO. • 

« §. S83. ]|f an created originallj with the principle of lore to God 

-- i^^ In order to preserve the other principles of human Bstar? 

in the position, which the great AutKor of that nature has 
assigned to them, and to render their action just ia itself ai^ 
harmonious in its relations, we have reason to believe, tb: 
there was originally, in the htimaa oonstltution,.a princip!^ 
of love to the Supreme Beiq^. This affection, it may well be 
supposed, \r&^ entirely analogous, both in its nature and its 
operations, to the o^er Benevolent Afieotions, possessing 
like them a twofrid actio«i instinctite and voluntart. I 
differed, however, greatly in the degree or Intensity (^ it.' 
action ; being retidered to its appropriate object, as might be 
expected from the unspeakably high and lioly natofe of thai 

• t 
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object, witb all \ the energy of which the mind was capablev 
That m^n^i^ust have been created origihally with. Bach a 
priociple of love, overruling and* regulating all, the subordi-: 
nate principles, we thiak must^e evident, in the first place, 
from tl»e considerations furnished by Ajaalogy. . ^ 

In all the departments of the mind, so far. as it has hith*. 
erto.passed under* our examination, we have seen evidences 
of contrivance and wisdom ; every thing has i^ place, adap^ 
tations, and uses ; and nothing) so far as we can judge, is 
done Imperfectly. If it were necessary in this inquiry to put 
out of view the Intellect, so wonderful in its adaptation and 
its resources, wc should hardly fail to find, in the. distinct de* 
partments of the Sensibilities, ample illustrations ahd proofs 
of this remark. The Ihstinjsts, whioh naturally arrest our 
attention first, have obviously their appropriate place and of- 
fice ;;aiid, although they rank lowest in the enumeration of 
our active principles, are yet indlspent»able. If man were 
constituted phyisically as he is at . present, and yet without 
the Appetites, the next higher class of tlie principles involv- 
ing desire, there would obviously be a want of adaptation be* 
tween his mental and physical arrangements. The Propen- 
aities also, as we advance still upward, have each their sphere 
of action, their specific ^ nature and uses; and .are adapted 
with wonderful skill to the necessities of man, and to the re- 
lations he sustains. The same remark, and perhaps in .a still 

higher sense, will apply to the Afiections.- As a father^.^ 

man has a natural affection for his childfreh, that he may thus 
be supported in the discharge of the* arduous duties he owes . 
to them ; as a child he has naturally an affection for his pa- 
rent9 ; and as man simply, he is evidently constituted with a 
degree of love for his fellow-man. 

When we consider the relations which men sustain, still 
more important than those which are the basis of the princi- 
ples which have been mentioned, are we. not justified in say- 
ing, on the ground of 'Analogy, that there must have been 
originally in the human constitution a principle t)f love to the 
Supreme Being ? If there was not originally in the mental 
constitution such a principle as love . to Gpd, was not the 
structure of the mind in that respect obviously at variance 
with what the Analogy of its nature in other respects re- 
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quires ? If, from the urgent necessities of oar sitaalioe, 
there must be strong tics of fove binding together parents 
and children and brothers, if these tiea must reach and bind 
with some degree of strictnes^all the members of the human 
i family, on what princijile can the. doctrine be sustained, thai 
man was originally created without an implanted love to that 
Being, who is infinitely more and better to him than aa 
earthly brother or father ? « 

§. 38S^ That man was originally created with a principle df lore to God, 
further showd from the Scriptures. 

In th'e second place, we have great reason to believe from 
the testimony of the Scriptures, that man was, in the first in- 
stance, created with, the distinci and <$perative,princip!e of 
love to his Creator* At the 6redUon, it is worthy of notice, 
that every thing which came from the hands of the great 
Architect, was' pronounced to be good. But if man, raised 
from nothingness into existence, furnished with high powers 
of thought and action, and supported .by tbe daily gifts of 
the divine bounty, was created without a principle of love to 
his M^aker, (analogous to the other implanfed affections, on- 
ly that it existed in an exceedingly higher degree, corres- 
ponding to the greatness of the object,) we cannot-deny, that 
we are Utterly unable to petceive in such a result the basis 
of so marked* a commendation, as far as the parents of the hu-^ 
man r*ce xt'ere concerned. It would seem, on- the ooatrary, 
that such a work, framed with such a.disregard of tbe most 
important relations, could not be pronounced good, eveo in 
the estimate of human reason, mucbless in that of a reason 
infinitely comprehensive and divine. 

But, furthermore, man is expressly said lo have been cre- 
ated in the image of his Maker. That is to say, in the great 
outlines of his mental constitution he was,. in the first in- 
stance, a copy,, (on a very limited scale it is true,) but still a 
copy, in fact, of the'' Divine Mindi. But we must suppose, 
tha't God^ both in 4)is administration of justipe and benevo- 
lence, is regulated by a wise and full consideration of the re- 
lations of things. He always* loves from the very perfection 
of his nature, what is worthy to be loved ; and if he created 
man in his own image, j(that is to say, iftth affections and 
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moral sentiments corresponding to the nature and relations 
of things,) He roust have created him with a disposition to 
love himself. We are not at liberty to suppose, that he could 
by possibility create a being, who should either hate, or be 
indifferent towards another being, whom he knew not only 
to be infinitely wise and good, but tp sustain the relation of a 
Creator, preserver, and benefactor. A being thus created) 
so utterly wanting in those affections, which are required by 
the immutable relations of things, could hardly be said with 
any degree of truth to be create^ in the image of God. We 
infer, therefore, from the statement of man's being created in 
the Divine image, that he was created with a principle of 
love to his Maker. And the same reason leads us to befieve, 
that the principle was paramount to. every other ; corres- 
ponding, as far as the l|mitcd powers of man would permit, 
to the infinitely exalted nature of its object. And in addition 
to this, the analogy, of the other implanted principles points 
to the conclusion, that like them it possesses i^ two-fold ac- 
tion, instinctive and voluntary. 

§. S84. Further proof that inan Was thus created. 

Again, many of those passages of Scripture, which are 
addressed to man in his present fallen state, appear to con- 
template the restoration of this great principle. When the 
Savior, on a certain occasion was adked, in respect to the 
commandments, which of them was to be regarded as having 
the first or leading place, his answer was ; ^^Thou shall love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy souK and 
with all thy mind. This is the 'first and great command- 
ment.," Matt. 22 : 37, 38. This language implies, to say the 
least, the possibility of the existence of this principle ; and 
particularly, that in a sinless or perfect state of the human 
race it is indispensable.-^^^ — Finally, thai renovation of our 
nature, which is so frequently spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment under the name of a New Creation or New Birth, and 
which is represented as being brought about by divine assis- 
tance, unquestionably, in the meaning of the writers of the 
Scriptures, involves the restoration of this essential element 
of the mental constitution. To be what he is required to be, 

man must be what he was before the Fall ; and in order to 
50 
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be in this titQation the great reqaisite is^ what has jost bea 
meotioned, to lore God with all the heart.-^ — ^We fed & 
thorized, therefore, in aBserting, that originally soprenae ko 
to God was an essential element of human nature ; and thi 
at the present moment, it is, or onght to be, in every' huins: 
bosom, a distinct and operative principle. Its presence, b 
we shall be led to see In the succeeding section, makes nai 
what he was designed to be ; its absence furnishes an east 
and philosophical explanation of those evils, which in tie' 
present state of things so frequently press themselves on oor 
notice. 

§• 385i Relation of the principle of supreme love to God to the oAr 
priaciples of the pAthetnatic BeaaibilitieB. 

In giving an account, in thei^ succession and place, of t!tf 
principles of action, which go to constitute the departmeatc; 
the Pathematic sensibilities, we feel at liberty from what bfe 
been remarked to place at their head, both as most impQ^ 
tant in its results and as highest in rank, the principle of*? 
preme love to God. If it be said, as undoubtedly it majk 
said with too much truth, that this principle of human acdoi 
considered as a distinct and permanent principle, is oblitera- 
ted, it is nevertheless true, that it is susceptible with divk 
aid of a restoration. If it be asserted that men are not sa:- 
nralty governed by it, it still remains certain, if the precepd! 
of Scripture may be understood with their obvious import 
that they ought to be governed by it. 

Mental philosophy, as well as Divine Revelation, clea.*!? 
indy^tes, that there has been at some period a great ments! 
convulsion ; that the glory of the human mind, although oot 
absolutely extinct, is greatly obscured ; and that man, in re- 
spect to his intellectual and moral condition, is truly and apt- 
ly described as a fallen being. And in tliis deplorable state 
'of moral obliquity and mutilation he will continue to remain. 
if the views which have been proposed are correct, until tte 
principle of supreme love to God, is reinstated. The wisdoai, 
which we claim for the structure of human nature, cansoc 
be asserted with confidence to exist, except on the supposi- 
tion that this great pillar of its support originally beloogei! 
to it, and may yet by possibility belong to it. 

Now supposing this principle to exist in the human mind. 
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her by being origmally implanted as in Adam, or by being 
stored under the name of a Regeneration or New Creation, 
3 naturally proceed to inquire what relation it holds to the 
her principles in this department of the mind, and what 
suits are likely to attend upon it. In point of mere rank, 
tiat is to say, in the position which it occupies and ought 
occupy in our estimation,) we cannot hesitate to say, that 
stands first ; not only before the Appetites and Propensi- 
38, but before all the other Afiectioos, the class with which 
is itself properly arranged ; taking the precedence by an 
icalculable remove, not only of the love of country and the 
»ve of friends, but of the love of parentil and children. «'He 
lat loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
le ; and he, that loveth son or daughter more than me, is 
ot worthy of me." Matt. 10, 37. The beneficial resqlts, 
onnected with the exercise of this principle, are such as 
night be expected, from the preeminent rank it sustains. 
Vhen it is iti its full exercise, rendered to its appropriate ob- 
ect, in the language of Scripture, with all the heart and 
nind and soul, it may be regarded as a matter of course, that 
ill the subordinate principles will be kept in their place. 
The appetites, the propensities, and the domestic affections 
itill exist, but such is the ascendency of love to the Supreme 
Being, that every inordinate tendency is rebuked, and they 
all revolve in the circle, which Ood in the beginning assign* 
ed to them. 

§. 886. The absence of this principle attended with an excessiye and 
sinful action of other principles. 

Now take for a moment the opposite view ; and let us see, 
if we may not account for what has sometimes been called 
the Depravity of human nature, without the necessity of 
supposing the implantation of principles,which, in themselves 
necessarily and under all circumstances, are evil/ If the 
principle of Supreme love to God be removed from the place, 
which both Scripture and reason agree in assigning to it in 
the original constitution of th^ mind, one of the most impor- 
tant checks on the undue exercise of the subordinate princi- 
ples IB of course taken away. The lovfe, which is drawn 
from the great source of all good, will naturally centre in 
ourselves ; and the principles, which have relation to our 
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present enjoyment and interest, will become predomintx 
Hence we see the disorders which ail impartial inquife 
even heathen philosophers, aclcnowledge to exist in thek 
man race ; and which it is the aim of enlightened reasona* 
philosophy, and particularly of religion in its instructioos il 
its special influences, to rectify. The Appetites, which iie 
fore had their approprite place and offices, have now broke: 
over their allotted limits, and are, on erery hand, leadi'ir 
their victims into the various forms of excess and debanc!K 
ry. The Propensities) many of which connect us closei; 
with our fellow beings, and in their proper exercise impt 
no small degree of strength and enjoyment to human charK* 
ter, have become inordinately intense in their action. C^- 
science, it is true, continues to repeat its remonstrances :a:L 
the Will, under the suggestions of Conscience, makes mnr* 
or less of resistance ; but as they are not sustained by tk 
love of the Supreme Being, which, could not fail, if it eii5^ 
ed, to operate in their favor, the contest becomes luiequai 
and the efforts which they make are found to be unavaili^ 
In this state of things, men, who under other circumstanoR 
would have leaned) and loved to lean, on the great arm dt' 
the Almighty for support, now find their chief enjoymemi: 
the pursuit of wealth and power, and in the unrestrictedh- 
tercourse and the uncertain enjoyments of the world. — 1> 
is in such a condition of things as this, that we find the irst 
source of the follies and crimes, which afflict the human race. 
The dethronement of God in the heart necessarily involves 
the« predominance of principles, which, however inoooeiit 
*^nd useful in their just exercise, become in their excess eri. 
and ^'only evil continually." 

§. d87* Further illustrations of the results of the absence of tfiis prioclf^lt' 

The topip of the last section is one of no small importance. 
The section, it will be noticed, consists chiefly of a statemen! 
of facts, without any attempt at explanations. As some pe^ 
sons may not at first readily perceive, how it happens, thit 
the suspension or obliteration of the principle of love to M 
is necessarily or naturally attended with the evil results there 
ascribed to it, we will delay upon the subject a little longer. 
It is sometimes the case, that a mere additional illustratiofl* 
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placing the subject in a new light, will have the effect upon 
th e mind of the inquirer of ah ars^ment or prooA If the sus- 
pension or obliteration of any other [^inciple will be followed 
by reiiults analogous* to those, which have been described as 
accessory to the extinction of love to Gk>d, we shall clearly 
have in [this circumstance an evidence, that the results in 
the last case have been correctly indicated^ And on the oth- 
er hand, if the extinction or utter inaction of subordinate 
principles be not attended with irregularity and perversion 
in other parts of the mind, it will furnish a strong presump- 
tion that the extinction t)r' utter inaction of the higher prin- 
ciple will, in its collateral results, be equally harmless. By 
the aid of these statements we may easily bring the subject, 
in a considerable degree, to the test of common observation. 
And what is the fact? 

We will make the supposition, that, in the case of some 
individual, the domestic affections have for some reason 
become permanently extinct, eithet- in their nature or in their 
action. Such instances, though not by any means frequent- 
ly, may yet sometimes be found. The. person, in whom this 
obliteration or utter inaction of the domestic affections takes 
place, has no attachment for his children or any of his fami- 
ly such as he used to have. It is a matter of common obser- 
vation and remark, that a person in such a situation will be 
much more likely thaii another to fall under the dominion of 
the lower appetites ; to addict himself, for instance, to licen- 
tious practices, or to become a drunkard. Whilethe domes- 
tic affections existed, while he looked with deep interest on 
his parents, hia children, and his wife, he was furnished with 
powerful auxiliary motives to restrain his appetites. He 
saw distinctly, if he indulged them, they would not only in- 
terfere with his duties to his family ; but would plunge them 
into deep disgrace and sorrow. So great influence had this 
view of his situation upon his mind, th^t he was enabled to 
sustain himself in opposition to the approaches of the evil 
habits which threatened him. But as soon as the domestic 
affections became extinct, as soon as the love of kindred was 
blasted in his bosom, he fell before them. 

Again, if we suppose, in addition to the extinction of the 
domestic affections, the further obliteration of love to his 
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oountryf and of love to the huihaa race, (and still more if ve 
add the extinction of the principles of pitj and gratitude,] tt 
probability of his falling under the dominion of the bodL; 
appetites, and of degrading himself to the condition of a bruLe. 
will be obviously increased by this state of things. With the 
removal of these leading principles of human action, there i! 
of course a removal of an important class of motives, whi^ 
had a favorable tendency. And if it were possible for hiz 
to BtBXkd against the solicitations of the appetites before, hs 
will be likely to fall now. The Will, whose office it is onckr 
the direction of the Conscience to regulate and restrain tbe 
appetites, received important assistance from the sourea 
which have been alluded to ; but with the removal of tkt 
assistance its power is proportionally diminished ; and aJ 
hope is gone. ^The cravingfs of nature must have food a 
some kind ; and if it fails to be furnished with the enoobliaf 
aliment, which is generated in the love of our families, os: 
country, and mankhid, it will inevitably fatten itself on the 

mire of a debasing sensuality. This is the common seBSP 

view of the subject ; one which will be likely to commeni 
itself to the sober judgment and acoeptanceof all. 

It is clear, that these illustrations will apply in their fdi 
strength to the principle of love to God. Just so long as tbk 
principle is predominant, it is impossible, as has been heimt 
stated, for the . inferior principles to become excessive and 
morally evil in their action. We feely under the influence q( 
this exalting affection, that we cannot so much dishonor ox 
Maker ; we cannot estimate so lightly those daime of grati- 
tude, which He has upon us ; we cannot so basely contemn 
our infinite obligations to his wisdom and benevolence, ss to 
indulge for a moment any exercise of the passions, which he 
has forbidden. They stand rebuked and withering in the 
presence of the object that has tbe dominion in our hearts. 
But only obliterate the principle of Loye to €rod ; and at once 
a thousand motives, which enabled us to keep them in their 
proper place, are lost in the extinction of the prindple oo 
which they rested ; and other principles, infinitely below it, 
at once gain the ascendency. 
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HABITS OF THE SENSIBILITIES. 



§. 388« Meaning 6f the term habit. 

We propose to bring the isubject of this department of 
the Sensibilities to a conclusion by some slight references to 
the results of the law of Habit, considered in connection with 
this portion of our nature. As we have already had occa- 
sion to make some remarks upon the general nature, of Hab- 
it, and have seen in repeated instances its bearing upon 
mentell action, it will hot be necessary to spend much time 
upon that subject here. The term Habit, in its application 
to the various mental powers, expresses the simple fact ; 
That the mental action acquiree facility and etrength by repetition or 
pracHce. 

§. 389. Of habits ki connection with the appetites. 

In considering the results of Habit, in connection with 
that portion of the Natural or Path ema tic Sensibilities which 
involves desire, viz, the Instincts; Appetites, Propensities, 
and Affections, we shall adhere to the arrangement which 
has hitherto been followed, with the exception of the In- 
stincts, to which the* law of Habit does not apply. ^We 

proceed to remark, therefore, that there may be appetitive 
habits ; in other words, that the Appetites, the class of sensi- 
tive principles next in ordter to the Instincts, acquire strength 
Trom repeated indulgence. The appetites in their first or 
original operation act instinctively ; but it is incidetital to 
their nature, as it is to all the modificationa of Desire, that 
their gratification is attended with more or less of pleasure. 
In connection with this experience of pleasure, we frequent* 
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ly Stimulate them to action a second time, under ciB^mstiv 
ces when there would be but little and perhaps no occas- 
for a purely instinctive exercise. But the desire, as it 
thus, by a voluntary eflbrt or at least by a voluntary pcm 
sion, indulged again and again, rapidly becomes more ^ 
more intense, till at last it is found to acquire a complete sr 
cendency. Thatf uch is the process appears to be pror^ 
by what unfortunately we have to frequent occasion to tc- 
tice in those, who are in the practice of taking intoxicaii: 
drinks. If they had indulged their c^ppetite only a few times 
they would undoubtedly have retained their mastery oTer: 
But as this indulgence has been repeated often, andcoDtir.- 
ed for a considerable length of time, the appetite, growq 
stronger with each repetition, has gradually acquired ik 
predominance, till it has brought the whole man, as it were. 
'into captivity. (See §. 49.) 

§. S90. Of habits in connectioD with the propensities. 

The Propensities, as well as the Appetites, are subject j 
the influence of this law ; in other words, there may be pi^ 
pensive as well as appetitive habits. The principle of Sc- 
ciality, for instance, has an instinctive action ; but thetts 
no question that we have the power, as it is undoubtedly oi^ 
duty, to subject it to suitable regu)ation. But if, instead^' 
doing this, we indulge it continually for the mere sakeoftbe 
pleasure we experience, without regard tp the other clajtss 
existing upon us, we , shall find it rapidly acquiring uni^ 
strength, and every day wjjl render it more difficult torero- 
late it properly. And in point of fact it is sometimes thecase. 
that we find persons, who, in consequence of an anregtrictei 
indulgence of a principle r otherwise naturally, good, hare 
brought themselves into such a situation, that retireineiit, 
which every reasonable man ought sometimes to desire, fi 
always exceedingly irksome to them. 

Perhaps not one of the Propensities can be named, whicii 
may not be greatly strengthened in the same way. It iswe! 
known in what countless instances the desire of Possession' 
growing stronjjer by continued repetition, becomes bd ascen- 
dant and controlling principle. We are not to suppose, that 
the intense love, which the miser has for his po^sessi^^^* 
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existed ift bim naturally and ori^nally. We do, indeed, ad- 
mit, that the seed or element of it, the basis on which it rests, 
existed in him naturally, as it exists in all men. . But how 
does it happen, that it shows itself in this exaggerated and 
intense form ?- This4s the work of the man himself, and for 
which the man himself is accountable, rather than the origi- 
nal tendencies of his nature. From morning till night, from 
day to day, and from year to year,Jhe Possessory principle 
has been voluntarily kept in intense exercise. And the nati^- 
ral and necessary result has been, that it has become the 
ruling sentiment of the heart. 

So of the desire of Ppwer. In itself considered, power 
may properly be regarded as one of the various forms of nat- 
ural good.. And accordingly we are at liberty to take the 
ground, as wsis formerly seen in the remarks^n that subject, 
that the desire of power, if dply subordinated, is not repre- 
hensible. But in a multitude of instances, this desire is far 
from showing itself in the aspect of a subordinate principle. 
And the reason is, that it has acquired inordinate strength by 
repetition ; a habit of mind has been formed, which has re- 
sulted in its becoming predominant. The individual, in 
whom it exists in this intense form, is not satisfied with any 
thing short of the prostration of every other pcrsoxi at his own 
feet. It would hardly be going too far to say, that he looks 
upon the Supreme Being,, when he contemplates his great- 
ness and elevation, in the light of a rival and an enemy.. 

§. 591. or habits in connection with the afiectiootf. 

Remarks, similar to what have been made, in respect to 
the lower active or motive principles, will apply in like man- 
ner to the higher class of the Affections. . We sometimes see, 
for instance, 'decided indications of the result of Habit, in the 
progress of the Malevolent Affections. A man entertains 9 
degree of dislike to his neighbor ; it appears perhaps at first, 
in the form of a mere unpleaaant.suspicion ; these suspicious 
and unpleasant feelings are frequently indulged ; we see 
them gradually growing deeper and deeper^ assuming under 
the influence of Habit a more fixed and determinate form, 
and ultimately appearing in the shape of malignant and per- 
manent hati^ed. 

51 
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The law of Habit applies, in the same manner, to tkt^ 
nevolent afiectionB. The Parental affection is strong an: 
cided in the very beginning of its ei^istence. But thedepe. 
ent situation of the beloved object, on which it fastens, kd 
it almost constantly in exercise. And thus, unless there s 
some improprieties in th^ conduct of the child, which che 
and diminish the results naturally (bllowing under sack c: 
cumstances, it rapidly acquires immense strength, ii 
hence it may be explained in part, that, when a soil or datr 
ter, in the maturity of youth or on the verge of womanhoa! 
is taken away by death, the grief of the parent, alwaysgrn 
at such times, is more intense and excessive, than wr-: 
death takes place in infancy. The-death of the child, stm 
later period of life, not only blasts a greater number of hojK^ 
but, as love by U long repeated cumulative process hasbef. 
added and incorporated with love, it carries away, if one ds; 
be allowed the expreetsiqn^ a greater portion of the heart 

We may unquestionably apply these views to ail those i- 
fections, which are preperly characterized as BenevoleDt r 
Friendship,' Patriotism, Gratitude, and Sympathy. He,irt' 
is so situated that he is required to think much on the m- 
ests and good of his country, and whose love of country is £ 
this way kept constantly in exercise, will be found, odier 
things being equal, \o exhibit in the day of trial a more b 
tense ardor of patriotism than others. He, who by hisn: 
tiring attentions to the poor, the sick, and the prisoner, b 
kept his sympathetic affections in action for a long series i 
years, will find the principle of sympathy, more thoroagii; 
consubstantial in hiq nature and more intensely operatm. 
than if it had lain dormant. And we may add, that this ix- 
trine in all its extent is applicable to the highest of all tk 
Benevolent affections, that of love to God. This euDohlk 
principle, this preeminent trait, which allies us not od{t t? 
just men made perfect, but to angels, is an improvable oaf 
Under the influence of Habit, we find it even in the present 
life, going on froni one degree of brightness and stren^lto 
another. The more we think of God, the more frequently 
we Connect him with all our ordinary transactions, the more 
wilt the broad orb of his glory expand itself to our concep- 
tions, and call forth the homage and love of the heart. 
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§j, 39d. Of the origin of secoodarj active principles. 
It is here, in connection with the views of this Chajkter, 
hcLt we find an explanation of the origiii of what are called 
EicoNDART pmclpl^ of actlon. Some individuals, for in- 
;tcii:ice,^are seen to possess a decided passion for d^esS) furni- 
ure, and equipage* We ar& not to suppose, that this pas- 
uon is one, which is originally implanted in the humanminid, 
&l though it may be so permi^nent and. so decided in its action 
318 to have something of that appearance. Thef probability 
L8, setting aside whatever may be truly interesting or beau- 
tiful in the objects, that they are chiefly. sought after, not so 
much for what they are in the.m8elves, as for some form of 
g-ood, particularly some esteem and honor, to w|iich they are 
supposed to be introductory and' auxiliary. But the desire, 
existing in the first instance in reference to some supposed 
beneficial end, has been so long exercised, that we at last, in 
virtue of what may properly be called a Habit^so closely as- 
sociate the means and the end, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to separate them. So that, after a time, we apparently havo 
a real love or affection for the means itself, (the dress, furni- 
ture, equipage, or whatever it is,) independ^itly, in a great 
degree, of the ultimate object, in connection with which it 
first excited an interest in us. 

There are some men, to illustrate the subject still further, 
vrho appear to have a strong love for money ; we do not 
mean property in the more general sense of the term, but 
MONET, the gold and the silver coin in itself considered, the 
mere naked issue of the mint. This is one of the various 
forms, i^hich the too common vice of Avarice sometimes as- 
sumes. But we cannot suppose, that the love of.money, in 
this sense of the terms, is a passion connatural to the human 
mind, and that men are born with it. It is loved, in the first 
instance, simply as a means, subordinate to some supposed 
beneficial end. The person has looked upon it for years as 
the means of enjoyment, influence, and honor ; in this way 
he has formed a Habit of associating the means tod the end; 
and they have become so plosely connected in his thoughts, 
that, in ordinary cases, he finds himself unable to separate 
them. 

Again, we are not to suppose, that men are bom with a 
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nataral desife for the society of mice and spiders, such as^ 
hav6 reason to think they naturally entertain for that of tbd 
fellow-men. But, in the entire exclusion of all human W 
ings, we find the principle of sociality, deprived of its leq 
mate and customary sources of gratifioation, fastening i 
up6n these humble companions. A man, as in the case 
Baron Trenck and Count Lauzun, may form an acquaintan: 
with these animals, which, aided by the principle of Hab 
will after a time exhibit a distinctness and intensity, vfkic 
are commonly characteristic only of the original passion? 

iln this way there may unquestionably be formed a s! 

ries of dECONDAar appetites, propensities, and affections, i 
most without number. And we have her^ opened to us i 
new and interesting tiew of hum^n nature, capable of beis| 
so applied as to explain many things in the history and co! 
duct of men, which, however, we are not at liberty in thj 
connection to ezpldre more minutely. 



PART SECOND. 

THE MORAL SENSIBILITIES OR CONSCIENCE. 

MORAIi OB CSOHSCnNTIOUS STATES OF THE HIND. 
MORAL SENTIMENTS. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



EMOTIONS OF MORAL APPRO.VAL AND DISAPPJEtOTAL* 



§. 59$. Refi&rence to fho goneral divirido. 

In entering upon the examination of the intefesting and 
mportant department of the mental nature, which now pre*^ 
jents itaelf to our nt)tice, it is proper to revert a moment to 
that general division of the mind, which w6 have endeavor- 
ed throughout Co adhere to, as the 'basis of our mquiries. 
The general classification, it will be recollected, was into thA 
Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will. In passing from 
the purely intellectaa! region to that of the Sensibilities, we 
first find ourselves in the'subordinate department of the Emo* 
tions. And leaving the^motions, we may advance onward, 
and come in contact with the still more* interior and remote 
department of the Will; either by passing through the region 
of the Desires on the one hatid, or through the splice occtipi- 
ed, if we may be allowed to use such expressions in connec* 
tion with the mind, by the feelings of "Moral Obligation ori 
the other. In accordance with this plan we-made it our first 
object to examine some of the leading emotions^ which come 
under the head of the Natural or Path'ematic Sensibilities. 
And then, taking the direction of the Desires, endeavored, in 
a variety of remarks on the Instincts, Appetites, Propensities, 
and Affections, to explain what may properly be included 
under that head. 

Having completed in such manner as we are able that 
part of the subject, we propose to return again to the region 
of the Emotions, a part of which are included under the gen- 
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end head of the Moral Sensibilities, and to approach 6? 
Will in the opposite direction. In carrying this plan b:: 
effect, and in giving a philosophical account of the Moral,!: 
distinction from the Natural or Pathematic Seasibilitiei, v? 
shall not delay to consider the gpeneral question, whether 
man has H moral nature or not. We take it for granted tl^t 
he has. The well known passage of the Apostle, not to meo- 
tion other considerations, seems to be decisive on this point \ 
^^For token the Gentiksy wkUh have not the lawy do bynaiure iketkmp 
centained in the bio, theUy hating not the lotr, are a law wifo tkm- 
Hives ; which show the wnrk of the law toritten in their hearts, Orr 
Conscience also bearing isitnesSy and their thoughts the mean whik s^ 
cusingy or ebe esecusing'one another, ^^ 

§. 394. Classification of the moral senaibiliti^s. 

The Moral nature is l^ss complicated than the Patheoe. 
tic ; although the general division of the Moral Sensibi&tie' 
corresponds precisely to the general division of the Nataa 
or pathematic Sensibilities. As the Natural Sensibilities r^ 
solved themselves, in the first instance, into. the sabprdioaie 
^assigcation of the Emotionaand Desires, so the Moral Se!> 
sibilities, in a manner precisely corresponding, resolve them- 
selves into the subordinate classification of moral £moti<ms 
and feelings of Moral Obligation: ]Qut both divisions of the 
Natural Sensibilities, jtwill be recojiected, viz, the Emotire 
and the Desirous, were found to be susceptible of oumeroQi 
minor divisions. It is not so in the. moral departmeat. The 
class of moral emotions, and t)ie obligatory feelings or feel- 
ings of moral obligation, which are based upon them, will be 
found, exclusive of any subordinate divisions, to compreheod 
the whole subject. 

It might be supposed, therefore, that this subject would l^ 
despatched in a few words. And so it would, if the discus- 
sion could properly be limited to the mere examiaation of 
thede feelings. But the moral sentiments, both the emotire 
atid the obligatory^ sustain such important relations and is- 
volve so many important consequences, that it seems to be 
proper, not only to examine them in their own nature, bat 
also to consider them, to some extent, in their multiplied 
connections. 
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§. S95. Nature of the moral emotions of approval and disapproval. 
In accordance with what has been said in the foregoing 
section, we repeat that there are but two classes of mental 
states, which belong, in strictness of speech, to the Moral 
sensibilities, considered as being by nature an essential por- 
tion of the human mind ; although it is very true, tkat there 
are a number of things in the mind, such as the abstract con- 
ceptions of right and wrongand the feelings of remorse, which 
have both theoretically and practically an important conneo- 
tion with morals. The Moral Nature, properly so called, 
putting out of view the incidental relations it sustains, exists 
and developes itself, first, in the moral Emotions, viz. of 
approval and disapproval ; and, sEct)No, in the feelangs of 
moral Obligation. 

While there are many kinds of the Natural or Pathematic 
emotions, 8uchastl>e emotions of beauty, of sublimity, of the 
ludicrous,of cheerfulnesss, of surprise, of reverence, of shame, 
and the like, there is but one kind or class of Moral emotions. 
And these are known, considered as distinct states of mind, 
by the names, by which they have just been described, viz. 
as feelings of approval and disapproval. Of these slates of. 

mind we now proceed to give some account And our first 

remark is, that they are original feelings ; which implies, 
that, in the appropriate circumstances of their existence, 
they are called forth by the original or constitutional tenden- 
cies of the mind, and also that they are elementary or sim- 
ple. Of course they are not susceptible of definition, since 
defining, except that sort of apparent defining which consists 
in the mere use of synonymous terms, is predicable only of 
what is complex. Hence, in their distinctive or appropriate 
nature, in that which constitutes them what they are, con- 
sidered as separate from any thing and every thing else, they 
cannot be known by description, but by consciousness only. 
Nevertheless we are not at liberty to suppose, that their na- 
ture is either absolutely unknown, Qr>as a general thing even 
misunderstood ; inasmuch as the consciousness of such feel- 
ings is universal, and as no form of knowledge, it is generally 
admitted, is more distinct to our apprehension, than that 
which has consiousness for its basis. Whoever, therefore, 
has had placed before him any case of right and wrong of such 
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a nature, tbat he oould have, and did in fact have, ads 
apprehension of it, in itself and in its relations, must, 
suppose,' have a knowledge, (and, if he has not, it is impot 
ble he ever should have,) of emotions of approval sDd&v 
proval. 

§. S06. or the place or position, maotally considered, of the 
approval or disapproTal. 

Moral emotions or emotions of moral approval aod im 
proval occupy a place,^ considered in reference to other (!^ 
partments of the mind, immediately sacccesaive to intefe?- 

tions or acts of the intellect. In this respect thej a^ 

with the natural or pat hematic emotions, which ooeapji^ 
same position. It is« for instance, impossible for us tak 
the beauty of an object, which is an act of the Natural sensh 
bilities, without first having a perception or knowledge of rt 
object itself. In like manner, it is impossible for ns toap{m>n 
or disapprove a thitig in the moral sense of the terms, wc- 
out first having some perception, some knowledge of tb 
thing approved or disapproved. 

And as the natural emotions are immediately followej^y 
Desires ; so the moral emotions, viz. of approval and dk3> 
proval, (for these are all the states of mind that are proper; 
comprehended under that phrase,) are followed, in likeot^ 
ner, by Obligatory feelings or feelings of moral obligatke 
The position, therefore, of moral emotions, and they « 
found no where else, is between perceptions or intellectit? 
acts on the one hand, and Obligatory sentiments on the(^ 
er. And as there can be no moral emotions without 8Dt^ 
cedent perceptions, so there can be no feelings of rfioralobi 
gation without antecedent emotions of approval -and dissf 
proval. -Accordingly if we are said in any given case to be 
under obligation either to do a thing or to abstain from dm 
it, we may always find a reason for our thus being tinder o^ 
ligation in the antecedent action of the mind, yiz. in oart?- 
proval or disapproval, as the case may be, of the thiogto 
which the obligation relates. 

§. S97. Changes in the moral emotioas take place in aocoidssee vii 
chapges it the antecedent perceptions. 

If the emotions of approval and disapproval, which tfc 
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i basis of the subsequent feelings of moral obligation, are 
turally founded upon antecedent perceptions, we may ex- 
ct, and such is the fact, that they will change in their 
aracter in accordance with changes in those perceptions. 
, for instanoe, a statement of facts is made to us, dearly es- 
blishing ia our view a case of great crime, our en^dtions of 
sapproval are prompt and decide4* But if it should hap- 
iik that afterwards some new facts are mingled in the state- 
ment, throwing a degree of doubt and perplexity upon what 
ras believed to have taken place, the feelings of disapproval 
rould at once become perplexed and undecided, in a degree 
•reclaely corresponding to the perplexity and indecision, that 
inder the new circumstances pervade the intellectual per- 
ception in the case. If still subsequently the introduction of 
^ther new facts should show, that what was supposed to be 
i crime was directly the reverse, our moral emotions would 
indergo a new change, and instead of condemning the tran- 
iaction either more or less decidedly, would approve. 

Nor is this changeableness in the character and the de- 
gree of the moral emotions to be regarded as implying any 
defect in the moral nature. On the contrary, it is unques- 
tionably one of the most decisive indications of its value. If 
the moral nature were so constituted as not only to pro- 
nounce a thing right or wrong under certain given Gircun>- 
stances ; but necessarily to adhere to that decisfon under es- 
sential changes in the circumstances, it certainly could not 
be regarded as a safe rule for men's guidance. A man kills 
another by means of the infliction of a heavy blow, and, as 
we suppose, with evil intention or malice prepense, and the 
action is at onee disapproved and condemned by conscience. 
But it subsequently appears, that the blow, which had the 
appearance at first of being intentional, was entirely a mat- 
ter of accident ; and the conscience or moral nature immedi- 
ately conforms its decision to the new aspect of the transac- 
tion, and annuls the disapproving and condemnatory sen- 
tence, which it had before pronounced. If it were otherwise, 
if it did not promptly and fully conform itself, by changes in 
its own action, to antecedent changes in the percipient or 
cognitive action, it would confound vice and virtue, guilt and 
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innocence ; and as a rule of moral condact, would not ^' 
be without value but absolutely and exceedingly injarioo^ 

§. 398. Of objects of moral approval and disapproral. 

We are not to suppose, that the sphere of that moral a/^ 
dioation^ which is involved in the existence of emotioc! « 
moral approval and disapproval, extends to all objects b> 
crimrnately. It is a proper inquiry therefore, and in mt 
respects an important inquiry, what are the appropriate c^ 

jects of approving and disapproving emotions. In an^rer 

to this question, we remark in the first place, that such'iv 
jects are voluntary agents. The feelings in questio3. .: 
their announcements of the right and the wrong of anyciy 
that comes before them, h^ve nothing to do with things inrr- 
out life. And more than this, they require, as theobjectso: 
their exercise, something more than mere vegetable and a: 
mal hfe, viz. intellective, sensitive, and volitive life. 1: 
other words, they require in the- appropriate objects of the: 
adjudication those attributes of perceiving, feeling, and wil- 
ing, which are necessarily implied in voluntary agency. 

11. In the second place, the legitimate objects of a:- 

proval and disapproval are not only voluntary agents, bn: 
MOR/LL agents. No being is the object of moral emom- 
(that is to say, no being can by possibility be approve <^ 
disapproved in the moral sense of the terms,) except saclis5 
have a conscience or moral nature. It is impossible, tb£ 
any others should have a knowledge of right and wrong; ^ 
of course impossible, that they should conform themselves t^ 
the rule of right. Hence no one regards brute anioials.a^ 
the proper objects of these emotions. 

in. Again, moral agents, (this expression of cour^ 

implies, that they are also voluntary agents,) are morallj 
accountable, in other words are the proper objects of mon! 
approvaf and disapproval, in respect to those things onk 
which are truly, in their power. This remark, which liroi-^ 
the sphere of moral approval and disapproval not only to aiot- 
al agents, but to what is actually in the pother of moral ageots. 
is practically an important one. So far as we can regulate 
our outward actions, we are accountable ; that is tosafi^^ 
are the proper objects of the emotions of moral approval aDJ 
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approval. So far as we can regulate the action of the in*- 
iect, the sensibilities, and the will, we are accountable aU 
So far as the action, whether physical or mental, is 
her involuntary or instinctive, it is not an appropriate ob- 
^t of the notice and adjudication of conscience ; for all such 
tion, although it belongs to and is not separable from the 

ent, is nevertheless not under his control. ^Accordingly 

lien the moral agent, in the exercise of all his various pow- 
8, does what he ought to do, he stands approved. When, 
the exercise of the same powers, he fails to do what he 
ight to do, hQ stands condemned. The extent of his capa- 
lUty is the basis of his duty ; and the law of conscience is 
\e measure of its fulfilment. And {this simple statement in- 
imates both the rule, by which he is judged, and the vast 
mount of his responsibility. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 



RELATION OF REASONING TO THE MORAL NATURE. 



§. 399. Of the doctrine which confounds reasoning and conscience. 

Wc are now prepared in view of what has been said in 
the last Chapter, particularly in eonnection with the subject 
of the grounds or principles on which changes take place in 
moral emotions, to proceed to another subject not more in- 
teresting than it is practically important. The opinion 

has sonietimes^een advanced, that those moral decisions or 
judgments, which as moral beings we are capable of forming, 
are the direct results of reasoning. The advocates of this 
doctrine, rejecting the idea of a distinct moral principle or 
conscience, appeas to regard the reasoning power as entirely 
adequate to the causation of all those results in the mind, 
which have a moral aspecA #n a word they may be regard- 
ed, either as denying entn^ly th^^existence of conscience, or 
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what Is philosophically if not practically the same thing, » 
identifying it with mere ratiocination. 

It is not surprising on the whole, that this mistake, \iehicb 
is certainly a very serious and prejudicial one, shcmld have 
been committed, when we considervhow close the relation 
is, which reason sustains to conscience. It will be noticed, 
that we speak without any hesitation of the doctrine referred 
to, as a mistaken one. We do not suppose it to be necessa- 
ry, after what has already been said, to attempt to show, 
that reasoning and conscience are not identical, and that the 
moral nature has a distinct and substantive existence. Nev- 
ertheless we freely admit the intimate and important relation, 
which they sustain to each other. A relation so important 
in a practical, as well as in a philosophical point of view, 
that we shall delay here for the purpose of entering* into 
some explanations of it. 

§. 400. Of the close connectipD between coDscience and reasoning. 

Reasoning it will be recollected, is purely an intellectual 
process ; consisting of successive propositions arranged to- 
gether, and a succession of relative suggestions or percep- 
tions ; but, in itself considered, involving nothing, which k 
properly called an emotion or desire. This single circuin- 
stance separates the reasoning power entirely from the mor- 
al nature ; which, in its appropriate action, never originates, 
like the reasoning power, perceptions or new intellectoai 
views, but merely moral emotions and feelings of moral obli- 
gation. Probably every one can say with confidence, that 
he is conscious of a difference in the moral emotions of ap- 
proval and disapproval, and the mere intellectaal perceptions 
of agreement and disagreement, which are cAiaraoteristic of 
reasoning. In the view of consciousness, there can be no 
doubt that they are regarded as entirely divfrse in their na- 
ture, and as utterly incapable of being interchanged or idea- 
tified with each other. The moral feeling is one thing ; and 
the intellectual perception or su^estion, involved both in the 
process and the result of reasoning, is anaither. 

Although the reasoning power a§d the conscience or mor- 
al being are thus distinct frofi each other in their nature, 
they are closely connecteifo their relations, as has been io- 
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lated already ; inasmach as the intellect, particularly the 
liocioative or deductive part of it, is the foandation or ba- 
i of moral action. We must first know a thing ; it roust 
St be an object of perception, before we can take any moral 
gnizance of it. And this is not all. The moral cogni- 
nee, as we have .already had occasion to explain, will con- 
rm itself with great precision to the intellectual cogni- 
ince. That is to say, it will take new ground in its deci- 
ons, in conformity with new facts perceived. Consequently 
e cannot rely perfectly on a moral decision, which is found*- 
1 upon a premature or imperfect knowledge. The more 
BiTefuIly and judiciously we reason upon a subject, the more 
ioroughly we understand it in itself and its relations, the 
lore confidently mhy we receive the estimate, which the 
oice of conscience makes of its moral character. 

§. 401. Illustration of the preceding section. 

The views of the preceding section maybe easily illustra- 
;ed. When, for instance, one man is alledged to have stolen 
the property of another, we find the conscience, as a general 
thing, ready to discharge the duty, which the Author of our 
nature has assigned to it ; but it is sometimes the case, that 
its decisions are arrested and postponed, in order to give 
time for the inquiries and conclusions of the reasoning pow- 
er. Such inquiries inform us perhaps, that the theft was 
long and coolly premeditated ; and was committed, not only 
without any special temptation to it, but with a full knowl- 
edge of the aggravation of the crime. In view of this state 
of things, conscience immediately passes its decision. Per- 
haps our inquiries inform us, that the theft was committed at 
a time of extreme want and consequent great temptation ; 
and furthermore, was committed upon a species of property, 
in respect to i;^ich t^e right of individual possession is re- 
garded by common consent as less strict and exclusive than 
in other cases. The conscience here, as in the former in- 
stance, condemns the criminal ; but probably with a mitiga- 
ted sentence. 0# further inquiry W&4eiurn, that although 
the property was taken,#nd that too, much to the damage^of 
the owner, it was t6ken who|y by mistake ; it was a thing 
entirely accidental. )fl this case conscience, adapting itself 
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to the newly discovered circamstances, proiioaiioe8the!!> 
posed thief altogether guiltless. 

The coHscience, therefore, however distiuct the two & 
be in themselves, is aided and supported by the varioospi 
ers of perception and comparison, particularly by the reiMi 
The reasoning power, however high the rank which wc^ 
ly ascribe to it, sustains., in this case at least, a subordisr 
position ; and is to be regarded, as the servitor and hik 
maid of the moral power. And, moreover, the latterwillTi^ 
ry in exact accordance, if there are no collateral disturbii 
influences, with the new facts and the new relations, wL:. 

are from time to time presented by the former. It is:: 

consequence of this close connection and the importantss 
sistance rendered to conscience by reasony that the}' baif 
sometimes been confounded together. But it is veryes^^ 
tial to right views of the mind, that this erroneous m 
should be corrected, and that the precise relation, tim 
between these two distinct parts of our mental nature, 
be fully understood. 

§. 402. Of the training or education of the conscience. 

We infer from what has been said in this chapter, is^- 
there is such a thing, philosophically considered, as a tw- 
ing or education of the conscience. We propose toft- 
mark more fully on the subject of moral education io 
place ; but we may properly refer to it a moment here i 
connection with the views which have now been takeo. i* 
man is at liberty to^say in regard to any given case, thai 
am willing to refer this case to conscience, and to abide &y 
the decisions of conscience, without first taking thepaia^^^ 
lay the case fully, and fairly before the power, that is to a- 
in judgment upon it. We might as well expect the jadp 
a court of civil justice to give an upright decision wiihoB- 
facts, without evidence, and without law ; as to expects 
correct decision frona the spiritual judge, that exercises aa 
thority in the judgment-seat of the Sensibilities^ vfitii(^^^ 
full and fair presentment of the facts by ttke Intelieot ^ 
when we say it is necessary to maVf a full statement (7f^^ 
facts, we may add further, th^ they are to be stated not oa* 
ly in themselves, but also ia their relations and beariog<<il^ 
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on each other. ^This is one form of tnoi'al tr&inin^ or mor- 

al education. In other words, in order *to have a right con- 
science in respect to the vast multitude of things, which are 
the proper subjects of moral adjudication, it is necessary to 
extend the field of our knowledge ; to know much, to think 
much, to compare much. 

§. 40S. Of guilt, when a person acts conscientiously. 

The question has sometimes been started, Whether a per- 
son is in any case to be considered as guilty and to be punished 
for actions done eonseierUiously ; for instance, when certain ig- 
norant Savages are supppsed to act conscientiously in leav- 
ing their aged and infirm parents to perish. In view of what 
has been said in this Chapter, we seem to be prepared to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. 

We have seen that the moral nature, in consequence of 
its intimate connection with the powers of perception and 
reasoning, is in some measure under our own control. On 
the one hand, it inay be enlightened and guided ; on the oth- 
er, darkened and led astray, and in some cases be made to 
approve of actions of the most unworthy and sinful kind* 
Men, therefore, are to have 'a right conscience ; this great 
and exalting principle is to receive, and ought to receive the 
very first attention ; and they are accountable whenever it 
is neglected. Otherwise we furnish a very easy and conven- 
ient excuse for all the cruelties of the Inquisition, foi* all the 
persecutions of the Protestants by tlie Catholics, for all the 
persecutions of the Protestants by each other, for all the acts 
of unkindness and tyranny, which have ever been exercised 
upon individuals and communities. • . • 

And the position, that men are liccoulitable and guilty for 
having a wrong conscience in proportion to their means of 
knowledge and their ability of rectifying 'the conscience, 
holds good in respect to the most ignorant and degraded Sav- 
age tribes, as well as in respect to civilized tiations. It is 
true, no individual ought to assume the province of judging 
in all cases, what that degree of guilt is ; for no one is com- 
petent to it. All, that is meant to be asserted is, that when 
persons feel an emotion of appi»val in doing wrong, (that is, 
in doing whttt is condemned by the general moral sentiments 
53 
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of mankind, and by the will and law of God ;) and yetbti 
within their reach neglected sources of knowledge, wtiia 
on being laid open to the mind, would have caused dileRi 
feelings, they are criminal for such neglect of the informati:! 
before them, and consequently, cannot, under sudi circo 
stances, be rendered otherwise than criminal by any iDtem 
approbation. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 
FKELINGS OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 



§. 404. FtelingB of moral obligation distinct from, feelings of 
proral and disapproval. 

It has be^ n remarked in a former chapter, that the My- 
al Sensibilities or Conscience will be found, onaaexaicifr 
tion of its elements, to resolve itself into two classes oi feei^ 
ings ; viz. Moral Emotions, and Obligatory feelings or feetis? 
of Moral Obligation. Having given some account of M^ 
Emotions, viz. the feelings of moral approval and disapp 
aly which are all the states of mind that properly eofse^ 
der that head, we are now prepared to proceed totbeco^ 
sideration of the second class, viz. Obligatory feelings. 

It is proper to remark here, that this class of md 
states, considered as a separate and distinct class, has r^ 
ceived but little notice in philosophical systems ; havioggtt 
erally been confounded, under the familiar desigoaW^ 
conscience and the moral sense, with the moral emotk^a 
which have already been considered. On this accooK 
therefore, and also for the reason that they have an i"}/^ 
tant connection with the actual operations and with tbep^ 
losophy of the Will, it. will be necessary tp examine tic^ 
with some degree of care. 
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406. Proof of the elisteoce of obligatory feelings from cooaciousneae. 
Our first inquiry relates to the actual and distinct exist- 
ice of the states of mind, which now come under considera- 
r>n . The existence of feelin^fs of this description Is evinced, 
L the first place, by oar own consciousness. We might 
ifely appeal to the internal conviction and the recollections 
f any mftn whatever, and ask whether there have not been 
eriods in thq course of* his life, in which he has experienced 

new and authoritative state of mind ; a peculiar, but unde- 
nable species of metital enforcement, which required hkn to 
perform some particular act, atid to avoid doing some other 
LCt, even when his interests and his desires seamed to be 
averse to the requisitions thus made upon him ? And if so, 
ve have here an instance of moral obligation, a feeling eft 
sentiment of duty, the precise thing^ which is meant, when 
970 say we ought to do, or aught twt to do. 

Take a common and simple illustration. A person, in 
passing along thestreets, saw an old man sitting by the way 
side, who bore about him the most convincing marks of 
want) wretchedness, and sincerity in his applications for re- 
lief ; he gave him bread, clothing, and money, conscious that 
it was done, not in view of any personal interest or gratifica- 
tion, or of any selfish object Whatever, but under the impulse 
and guidance of a peculiar enforcement within, such as we 
commonly have when we speak of* doing our duty ;• and if 
so, he then and there had a distinct knowledge of the moral 
sentiment or feeling under coYisideration. And this knowl- 
edge was from Consciousness. 

§. 406. Further proof from th^ conduct of men. 

The existence of feelings of obligation is further shown 

by the general conduct of men. It cannot be denied, that 

other motives, distinct from convictions of duty, often ope- 
rate upon them. Their desires, hopes, feilrs, sympathies, 
their present and future interests all have an effect. But it 
would certainly argue an evil opinion of human nature alto- 
gether unwarranted, to maintain, that they are never govern- 
ed by motives of a more exalted kind. In a multitude of ca- 
ses they are found to perform what is incumbent upon them 
in opposition to their fears, in opposition to their sympathies, 
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and their apparent interests. Diffisrent persons will ;:; 
do.ubtedly estimate the aroount of interested and selfirii^ 
lives, as greater or less, according as a greater or leespt^ 
tion.of the good or evil of human nature has come vitb 
their own cognizance ; but it is impossible, after a cantk 
and .candid review of the principles of human action, ton 
elude entirely the elements of uprightness and honor 
•there is any truth in history, there have always bees im& 
even in the roost corrupt periods of society, upright and bM- 
orable men. And if we are at liberty to infer men's c\\zj» 
ter from their actions, as assuredly we are, we may assert 
with confidence .that there are such at the present tint 
But a man of true uprightness and honor is one, who actsfrsa 
the sentiment of duty, the Xeeling of moral obligation, io &- 
tioction from motives of an inferior kind. 

§. 407. Farther proof from language and literature 

The eicistence of obligatory feelings is further proved, i» 
only by eaeh one's conscionsness, and by the conduct of oa 
generally, but by language and literature. In most laogss- 
ges and probably in all, there are terms expressive of obliga- 
tion or a sentiment of duty. No account oould.be giveo a 
the progress of society, and of the situation and coDdoctof 
iudiyiduals, without making use of such terms. If the wm 
rectitude, crime, uprightness,* virtue^ merit, vice, demefll 
right, wrong, ought, obligation, duty, and others of likei& 
port were struck out from the English tongue, (and the sase 
might be said of other languages,^ it wonld at once be W 
unequal to the expression of the phenomena, which are cob* 
stantly occurring in the affairs of men. Now as these terns 
occur, it i$ rational to suppose, that they intimate somethingt 
that they have a meaning, that they express a reality. But 
it does not appear how this can be said of them, unless we 
admit the actual existence of obligatory feelings. 

Turning our attention from single words and phrases, ii 
we enter int6 an examination of the literature of a laBgaaf^ 

we shall come to the same result. A great portion of er- 

ery nation^s literature is employed in giving expression ss^ 
emphasis to moral principles and sentiments. They find ^ 
conspicuous place in the most valuable speculations, not of 
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'oressed moralists merely, but of liistorians, poets, orators, 
id legislators. But their frequent introduction would seem 
I be altogether misplaced, unsuitable, and unmeaning, if 
lere were no real and permanent distinction between virtue 
nd vice, between the sacred requisitions of duty and those 
r mere personal intierest. 

§. 408* Further proo^f from the necessity of these feelings. 

And in connection with the observations which have been 
rought forward, we may further ask, what would men be, 
r what would society be, without the basis of moral obliga- 
ion r There must be somewhere a foundation of duty. It 
oes not appear, how the bond, which unites neighborhoods 
.nd states, can be maintained with any requisite degree of 
permanency and strength, without something of this kind. 
Annihilate this part of our constitution, and would not civil 
lociety be dissolved f Would not violence and wrath a^d 
itter confusion immediately succeed ? The natural desire 
>f society, the sympathies, and the selfish interests of our na- 
ture might do something by way of diminishing these evil 
results, but could not wholly prevent them.. With the dislo- 
cation of the great controlling principles, which regulate the 
aption of the moral world, there would soon be an utter con- 
fusion in the movements of society, and all the unspeakable 
evils, attendant on such a state of things. 

§. 409. Feelings of obligation simple and not susceptible of definition. 

In view of what hfts been said we assert with confidence, 
that feelings of moral obligation or obligatory feelings, in dis- 
tinction from the antecedent acts of the Moral Sensibility, 
which consist in mere approval and disapproval, actually 
have an existence. In looking into their nature, in distinc- 
tion from the mere fact of their existence, although we do 
not flatter ourselves with being able, by a mere verbal state- 
ment, to give a satisfactory notion of them, we would direct 
the attention to some characteristic marks. And the first 
observation to be made is, that these states of mind are sim- 
ple. We cannot resolve them into parts, as we can any com- 
plex state of mind. And as a necessary consequence of this, 
they areoiot susceptible of definition. StUl we cannot admit, 
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that this sinipliclty and the consequent inability to iri 
them renders men i^orant of their nature. It is true, :i 
the man, who has never experienced the sentiment of o: 
gation in his own bosom, can have no better means of bKa 
ing it from the descriptions of others, than the blind man a 
have for understanding the nature of the colors of the ran 
bow. But such a case is hardly a snpposable one ; amoc: 
all the tribes of men and amid all the varieties of harosD d\ 
radation, it will probably not be found to exist ; and we cr| 
therefore say with confidence,. that every man knows wk 
the feeling of obligation is, not less than he knows what u-. 
feeling of joy, of sorrow, and of approval is. In other wors<. 
men have as ready and clear an idea of it, as of any ocbc 
simple notion or feeling. 

§. 410. They are susceptible of different degrees. 

In obtaining this knowledge, however, which evidectj 
cannot be secured to us by any mere process of defining, r 
must consult our consciousness. We are required to ttn 
the mind inward on itself, and to scrutinize the process i 
interior operation, on the various occasions of endnraiK: 
trial, and action, which so often intersect the paths of liif 
The same consciousness, which gives us a knowledge oftbf 
existence of the feeling and of its general nature, assures l< 
furthermore, that it exists in various degrees. This fact m^ 
be illustrated by remarks formerly made in reference! 
another state of mind. The word belief \a the name ofasic- 
ple mental state ; but no one doubts, that belief exists in dif- 
ferent degrees, which we express by a number of terms, sock 
as presumption, probability, high probability, and sertainty. 
In like manner,- the feeling of obligation may evidently exist 
in various degrees, and we often express this variety of d^ 
grees by different terms and phrases, such as moral induce 
meat, slight or strong inducement, imperfect obligation, per 
feet obligation, &c. 

§. 411. Of iheir authoritative and enforciDg nature. 

It may be remarked further in respect to obligatory feel- 
ings, that they always imply action, something tobedoae 
And again, they never exist, except in those cases, where 
not only actioU) but tffectioe action is possible, or is supposed 
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be BO. We never feel under moral obligation to do any 
^gy vhich we are convinced at the same time is beyond 
r power. It is within these limits the feeling arises ; and 
lile we cannot define it, we are abk to intimate, though 
cnewhat imperfectly, another characteristic. What We 
3an will be understood by a reference to the words enforce- 
&nt, constraint, or compulsion. Every one is conscious, 
at there is something in the nature of feelings of moral ob- 
lation, .approaching to the character of enforcement or com- 
ilsion ; yet not by any means in thematerial sense of those 
irms. There is no enforcement, analogous to that which 
ay be applied to the bodv, and which may be made irresis- 
ble. 

The apostle Paul says, <^the love of Christ constraineih us." 
(^hat is the meaning of this t' Merely that the mercy of 
ihrist, exhibited in the salvation of men, excited such a sen- 
iment of obligation, that they found in themselves a great 
unwillingness to resist its suggestions, and were determined 
o go forth, proclaiming that mercy, and urging all men to 
iccept it. And it is in reference to this state of things we so 
requently assert, that we are bound, that we are obliged, or 
3ven that we are compelled to pursue a particular course in 
preference to another course ; expressions, which, in their 
original import, intimate the existence of a feeling, which is 
fitted by its very nature strongly to control our volition. But, 
although these expressions point to this trait of the feeling, 
they do it but imperfectly and indistinctly, and consciousness 
alone can give a full understanding of it. 

§. 412. Feelings of obligation differ from those of mere approyal and 

disapproval. 

It is possible that the question may be started why we do 
not class these feelings with Emotions, particularly those of 
a moral kind. And recognizing the propriety of avoiding an 
increase of classes, where it is not obviously called for, we 
shall endeavor to say something, in addition to what has al- 
ready been intimated, in answer to this question. We 

have not classed the mental states under examination with 
Emotions, in the first place, because they do not appear to 
be of that transitory nature, which seems to be characteris- 
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tic of all emotions. Ordinarily they do not dart into the ■ 
with the same rapidity, shining up, and then disappean 
like the sudden lightning in the clouds ; bat taking* their | 
sition more slowly and gradually, they rem^n like the 4 
bright and permanent. In the course of an hour a pam 
may experience hundreds and even thousands of emotions 
joy or grief, of beauty or sublimity, and various other knidl 
They come and go, return and depart again in constant m 
cession and with very frequent changes ; bat it probaibiy wt 
not be pretended, that the feelings of duty, which are desir- 
ed to govern man's conduct, and which constitute his myt 
important principles of action, are of such a rapid, variss^ 
and eranescent nature. A man feels the sentiment of dtnj 
now, and it is reasonable to anticipate, unless the facts, pn- 
sented to his mind, shall essentially alter, that he will ki 
the same to-morrow, next week, next month, and next var. 
He may as well think of altering and alienating* the n«ti?t 
of the soul itself, as of eradicating these feelinga, when thft 
have once taken roat, so long as the objects, to which ihfj 
relate, remain the same in the mind's view, 

§. 418. Feelings of obligation have particular reference to the fotsit. 

A second reason for not classing feelings of obligatiao 
with emotions, particularly moral ones, is the fact, that obir 
gatory sentiments have special reference to the future. Mo^ 
al emotions are of a peculiar kind ; they have a character cf 
their own, which is ascertained by consciousness ; bat they 
merely pronounce upon the character of objects and actioosi 
that are either past or present ; upon the right or wroQgoi 
what has actually taken place in time past, oris taking place 
at the present moment ; with the single exception of hypo- 
thetical cases, which are brought before the mind for a mor- 
al judgment to be passed upon them. But even in these ea- 
ses, as far as the action of the moral sense is concerned, the 
objects of contemplation are in effect present. The oo(h 
science passes its judgment upon the objects in themselres 
considered ; and that is all. It goes no further. 

But it clearly seems to be different with the feelings qd- 
der consideration. The states of mind, involving obligatioa 
and duty, have reference to the future ; to something, which 
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either tcbe performed, or the perforiQanee of which is to 
avoided. They bind ua to what is. to corne.* They can 
.^v^e no possible existence^ except in, connectibn- with. what 
t:o be done^ either in the inward feeling or the outward ef- 
frt:. The p^st is merged in eternity, and no longer furnish- 
SL place for action. Obligation and duty cannot reach it, 
id it is given over to retribution. . 

'414. Feetin^ Qf obligation, subsequent in time to the moral emotions 
,'of approval and disapproval. 

Another and third important circuiQst^nc^ to be taken ia- 
> view, in ^making, out the distinction unde^ our notice^ is, 
ne.t th$ sentimentA pr feelings of obligation are alwtiys sub- 
equent in point of tirne to moral emotjionB ; and cannot pes- 
ibiy exist, until prepeded by them^ The statement ifi bus- 
eptible of illustration ip this way. Some complicated state 
r things, involving moral cpasiderations, is. pKcsented. before 
Ls ; we inquire and examine Into it ; emotions of approval or 
lisapproyal then arise. Ajid this is* all that takes place, if 
ve ourselves have, in no way whatever, any direct and ac* 
;ive cotioern, either preaient or future. But if it be.other- 
ivise, the moral emotions are immediately succeeded by a 
distinct and imperative feeling, the sentiment of obligation, 
ivhich binds us, as if it were the.voiofi'of Ood speaking in 
the soul, to act or n^t to. act, to door not to do, to favor or 
to oppo6e> 

How common a thing it ifi for a per$on to aay, that he 
feels no moral obligation to do a thing, because he does npt 
approve it ; or on |he contrary, that, approving any propos- 
ed course, be feele und^r obligation to pursue it ; language, 
which undoubtedly means something, and which irx^plies a 
distinction between the mere mor^l emotion and the feeling 
of obligation ; and which ^tends to prove the prevalence of 
the common belief, that obligation is subsequent to, and de- 
pendent on approval or disapproval. — ^^On looking. at the 
subject in these poijits of- view, we cannot come to the con- 
clusion to rank feelings of obligation with moral etnotions, or 
with a]\y other emotions ; but are induced to assign them a 
distinct plajee. But it ia not surprising on the whole, that 

moral emotions are often coufi^unded with them, .when we 
54 
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consider ihe invariable connection between the twt> jtiat r<' 
ken of) and when also we consider the imperfection of j. 
guage, which not unfrequently applies the same tenxs - 
both classes of mental states. 

§. 415. Feeliogt of obligatioo differ from desires. 

For the reasons which have now been stated, fedio^ 
obligation are not classed with Emotions. We are next asi 
ed perhaps, why they are not classed under the general beac 
of De;9ii^s. And in answering this question, we say in t^r 
FIRST place, that consciousness clearly points out a differera 
It is believed, that feW niatters qonie within the Feach a:: 
cognizan'ce of consciousnesa, which can be more readily if- 
cided upon, than the difference between our desires andov 
feelings of obligation. We admit, that, in the particokr c 
their fixedness or permanency and alfte of their relation : 
the future, the latter closely approach to the characterisdc; 
of the former; and yet a little ii\ternal examination willi^ 
tect a distinctibn between them which is marked and lasm 

(3) We may not only consult our Own conscioasness 3 
this nvatter, but may derive infbrmation from a notice of t!f 
outward conlduct of men. In speaking of men's conduct, 7^ 
not unfrequently make a distinction ; and we attribute i: 
sometimes to the mere influence of their desires or* wishes. 
and at other times to the predominance of a sense of darr. 
which is only another name for a sentiment or impulse witk- 
in, which is morally 'obligatory. But there would evideo:!. 
be no propriety in this distinction, if desire and feelings d 
duty were the same thing ; and it would certainly be preau- 
ture and unjust to charge men with universally making such 
a distinction^ when there are no grounds for it. 

§. 41 6. Further consideratloiu on this subject. 

If there is not a fixed, permanent, and radical distinctioa 
between desires and feelings of obligation, then there is ss 
utte^ failure of any basis of morality, either in fact or in til^ 
ory . It will readily be conceded, that morality implies a will 
a power of choice and determination. But the mere moral 
emotions, viz. of approval and disapproval, do not of them- 
selves reach' the Will. They operate on the Will throi^ 
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the feelinga of obligation ; that is to say, they are always 
succeeded by the latter feelings, before men are led to ac- 
tion. All other emotions operate through the Desires. ' So 
that the will, in making up its determinations, takes immedi- 
ate cognizance of only two classes of mental states, viz. Der 
sires and Feelings of obligation. But brute animals, as a 
general statement, have all the desires, that men have ; we 
mean^n those tnodifications of feeling,, which have been 
classed under that general head, viz. instincts, appetites, pro- 
pensities, the various forms of affection, as resentment, love, 
the parental affection, &c. But still, b\^ing evidently desti- 
tute of all feelings of obligation,' we never speak or think of 
them as possessing a moral character. We never applaud 
them for doing their ddty, nor punish them for neglecting its 
performance. Ourtr^atment of them proceeds on altogeth* 
er different principles. And it would be, the same with men, 
if they were wholly destitute of feelings of mor^l obligation, 
an4 had no motives of action btit the various formsof desire. 
They could never, in that case, be considered morally ac?- 
countable. They would be without reward when they went 
right ; and without rebuke ^hen thejT went wrong. , 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 



UNIF,ORMITY OF A'(?riON IN THE MORAL SENSIBILITIL^ 



§. 417. Of uniformity in the decisions of the moral natare and tk pd»> 
eipteion which it is regulated. 

The two classes of feeling, which h^ve been considerei: 
viz. moral emdiioius, by means of which we approve and c'^ 
approve of actions, and the subseqne^tt feelings of moral c.- 
ligtolion, embrace all the states of mind, which are proprj 
and strictly included under the head of the Moral Sensib& 
ties ; although there are a number of collateral or inddeno: 
inquiries, some of which are worthy of notice. One of ik 
most interesting of these inquiries relates to the Uoiformiu 

of moral decisions. In entering upon the subject of tL; 

Uniformity of the decisions of our Moral Nature, we renurt 

in the first place, that there are two kinds of uniformity, riz. 

uniformity in fact or principle, and uniformity in manifesu- 

tion or appearance. Uniformity in principle, which is the 

most important view of the subject, necessarily implies a 

rule or law, by means of which the upiformity, which isal- 

ledged to exist, may be measured and known. And the rule 

or law, upon whiph the uniformity of the moral nature ii 

unquestionably based, is, that its decisions, (excepting those 

extremely perverted acts, which may justly be supposed t> 

imply a state of moral alienation or insanity, and which ii 

not prqperly come into consideration here,) mil in all cm 

conform to the facts perceived ; in other words, will conform to 

the facts and their relations, as they exist in the view of the 

intellect. 

Efiimated by thi« law, we can hardly|]entertaia a doabt, 
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that the decisions of don!rctencfe may justly be regarded <as 
being, at the bottom, uniform througheui the world. It is 
not true, as some seem to suppose, that nature has establish- 
ed one code of morals (ot civilized and another for Sayage 
nations, otie law of rectitude on the banks of the Thames, 
and andth^r on the banks of the Ganges ; but in all parts of 
the world, in every nation and in every dime^ on the bor^ 
ders of every river and on the dedivities of every mountain, 
she utters th^ same voice, announces the same distinctions, 
and proclaims the ctnchangeableness of her requisitions. 

§. 41S. The nature of conscience, considere4 al an uniform principle of 
action, requires that it should vary in its decisions with circumstances. 

It is well known, that one of the greatest and the only for- 
midable objectidB, which has been brought against the doc-* 
trine of a connatural MoraK Seni^ibility or Conscience, 'is a 
waAt of uniformity in its decisions ; in other words, that It 
approves at- one time and in one place what it condemns at 
another time and place. The. remarks, which have been 
made, enable us to meet this objection fairly and satisfacto- 
rily. W-e admit that there is a want of that kind of uniformi- 
ty, which by way of distinction we have denominated uni^ 
formity in manifestation or appearance ; but it is not true, ' 
(with the* exception of those extreme perversions which come 
under the denomination of moral insanity, or alienation,) that 
there is a want of unifqrmity in fact or principle. It is the 
latter kind of uniformity only, which we arO. desirous to wit- 
ness as an attribute of the* conscience. An uniformity of de- 
cision, based upon any other view, would' be disastrous to 
its own authority. In meeting the objecHbn, therefore, 
which has beeh referred to, all w6 have to d6, is to show,^ 
that the moral sense or conscience conforms to its own law ; 
in other words, is uniform in its action, relatively to the facts 
that are placed before it. ' « 

And our fii*st I'emark here is, that the nature of conscience 
itself involved, that it 'must vary in its decisions in accord^- 
ance with a variation or change of circumstances. ' And the 
important law of its* own' Uhiformlty not only permits this, 
but requires it. As its uniformity exists in relation to the 
facts perceived, and involves the uniformity or sameness of 
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those facts, it follows that a change in theiacts and tfaeb^^ 
lations will be attended by aqhange in the moral cognizai:.! 
The 4eci0ioni$ of consoieace, therefore, althongh erected : 
on a basis of uniformity, and although in fact uniform in ^.' 
erenow to the principle which has been laid down, are nerf?. 
theless in theirmanifestations sometimes exceedingly direr^f 
like the multiplied forms of the kaleidoscope, whioh, althoar. 
they always exist in acoordauce with fixed optical prindple^ 

are susceptible of almost eve^y possible variety. G<m\: 

on the supposition, therefore, that the general uniformitj 
the decisions of conscience is understood and acknowledg^i 
we proceed now to give some account of its variations. Afii 
in doing this, shall endeavor to show, that they all take i^ae? 
in entire consistency with the permanent principles of its on 
nature ; in other words', that the uniformity, is real, andthi: 
the deviations are merely apparent. 

§. 419. Diversities ia moral decisions dependent on differeaces in tt 
amount of knowledge. 

Diversities in the decisions of conscience will depend, J 
the first place, on differences in the amount of knowledge 
whether such differences in knowledge be owing to diflere> 
c^s of Intellective poWev or to any other cause. In otbc 
words, the conscience may be led astray, so far as to decide 
otherwise than it would under other circumst^ces^ either b; 
a want of facts» or' by a false perception and estimate of faca 
This simple statement, if properly applied, can hardly fail ti 
explain n^merous mistaken moral judgments, which hav? 
been adduced in opposition to the doctrine of a oonscieoce. 

We may illustrate this view of the subject by a case oi 
this kind. Two men are required to give ^n opinion tm some 
question which involves nioral duty. The question, we wi'i 
suppose to be, whether it would be right, in a supposed ca^. 
to attempt a revolution in the civil government. Of these 
two individuals one will pronounce it to be right^ the other 
will pronounce it to be wrong.— It is admitted, that we hare 
here a manifested or apparent deviation in the moral acticri 
At the same time it is unquestionably the fact, that it is cot 
owing to a difference of structure in their moral nature ; bat 
rather to a difference in ' their perceptive and comparing 
powers. 
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Phe one, who pronouDoes the attempt to be right, in con- 
luence of .his greater reach of thought, is able to foresee, 
er the first coDvulsive struggles, the subsidence of the an- 
r passions into a.state of permanent quiet, and the reor- 
nization of the convulsed irame' of society ioto greater 
engthand beauty. With these views he thinks it right 
SLttempt to introduce a change into the govtsrnment of.the 
iintry. The qthjer, whose iBtellectual vision is more limi- 
td, unable to extend the perceptive eyet into the future, sees 
\Y the evils of the present moment ; the discord and ciam- 
, the breaking up of old habits and associations, the. agony, 
d the blood/' With these views he thinks it would be 
rong to attempt the change in question. The tncMl na- 
re, in each instance, pronoutices according to the light,, 
hich is placed before it ; $nd in each cash does what it 
ouid naturally be expected to do. ' 

The want of uniformity in this case, so far from being an 
^idence, as some seem to suppose, that there are no good 
rounds' for the doctrine 6f a moral sense, is rather an evi^ 
shcQ of the contrary. Although, there is not an. external or 
pparent uniformity, there isanuniforinity in principle ; that 
\ to say, the conscience in each case decides according to 
le^ facts before it, which is'the only proper ground of decision. 

§. 430.. Of diFersities in moral judgment in connection with differences, 
in civil and politJQal institutions. ' * 

We may reasonably expect in the second place, to find di- 
versities, and occasional opposition^ of moral judgment, in 
lonnection with difierences in civil and political .institutions* 
This statement might be illustrated by numerous instan- 
ces from history. The objectors to a moral nature maintain, 
hat theft or the unlawfully taking of the property af -another 
s a crime ; and that conscience, if it exists aaa part of the 
mental constitution, will not fail to condemn it qniyersally. 
\nd i^ connection with this, they bring forward the fact, 
that in eonie countries theft, instead of being condemned as 
it should be, prevails very much, and is scarcely regarded as 
a crime. 

Under this head we may properly notice, in parti9ular, the 
statement made by travellers, that some Savage tribes are 
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very much given to theft Captain Cook informs ns, that, 
when he visited the jSandwich Islands in 1778, the inhabi- 
tants exhibited a thievish disposition, taking every thic^ 
which came withiA tbeb* reach, hi explanation of this state 
ment, it is to be remarked first, that the idea oftbeft invdves 
the idea of property ; and that the ifight of prop^styi9 more 
pr less strict and absolute in different countries, and under 
different political systems. In consequence of the richnea 
of their soil and the favorable nature of their climate, there 
is no question, that the right of .property was held by the 
Sandwich Islanders »to be less strict and exclusive, thaa it is 
found to.be in less productive countries. The familiar dis- 
tinction of M&UM and ruuM, of our own and another's, .was not 
«o clearly drawn, and so strenuously adhered to, as it gen* 
erally is in civilized nations'; and the probability is, that 
nearly all the various forms of property were held in com- 
mon. Asthe right of property was in their estimatioQ less 
strict, the violation of it was less criminal ; and they did not 
look upon the oiiender with that decided disapprobation, 
which in other places woaId*attach to him,.ifi taking the same 
c^rtides. They probably regarded hiiri with nearly the same 
feelings, with whicllwe regard a man,who, in passipgthroogb 
an orchard that belongs to ud, takes a few apples ; or who 
occasionally draws water from our well. He takes our prop- 
erty it is true ; but as the right of prbperty in those cases is 
held by common consent, to be a loose or mitigated one, ve 
do not call it theft, nor regai'd it as crrmmal. 

Aiid further, in looking at Captain Cook's account a little 
more minutely, we see evidence in the narration itself of the 
correctness of this view. **At first, (he says,) on entering 
the ship, they endeavored to steal every thing they came 
near, or talker to take it openly^ as what v}'e either «&oiiU md resa^ 
or not Aittrfcr." In another place tie says, in explanation ot 
their conduct,' '"'they thought they had aright to every thing 
they eouJd lay their hands on." We learn also, that, after 
they were made to understand the English notions of proper- 
ty and the penalty attached to a violation of it, they soonlaid 

aside suoh conduct. It is obvious, if they had attached the 

same ideas to taking property, which We attach to stealings 
they would not have taken it openly, as much so as if the; 
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)uppo«ed they either had a rr^ht to it, or that th^ Owners 
/g^ould not resent or hinder their takihg it. . • ^ 

^. 431. Of diversities and ohlicj^u hies of moral judgmcDt in connection 
with speculative opinions. 

We may reasonably expect in the v third plaocf, thi^t ther^> 
iviU be ^ivecsitie^ of moral judgment, based upon diver«itie6 
in important speculative opinions. in morals, politioB,-and rae 
[igion, and in tnith upon almosjt any subject, — '■ — Some yeai^p 
since the cpdctilalive optnioil seems' to have been prevalent 
through nearly the whole of the civilized woHd, that the 
Negroes wene^a inferior race, located iajthe -^graduation of 
rapk somewhere between the brut» animals and man. Thk 
was the speculative beliei^. And what has been the ootmei- 
quence? The fires of desolation have been Adndled upo;i the 
coast of Africa ; villages and towns. have been destroyed ; a 
cpntiau^i^ war, 4ia& lieeo kept upamong^ the native tribes ; 
and prpbabjy forty millions of persons Ixav.e been lorn away 
from their Jiatlve country, apd coasigped to perpetual slavery. 
While this errooeo^s Speculative, opinion held possession) 
to a considerable extent, of themjads of n>en, the.authority * 
of conscie^nc0 was paralyzed ; her voice, if it was txeand at 
all , was feeble, and scarcely excited notiee4 And why should 
it be otherwise ? « If the Negroes dre trial-y an inferior, face 
to while men^ darkened in intellect and. imbroted in the af- 
fections, incapable of taking tare of themselves and stMl 
more of any intelleCttKil and social advancement, what harm 
is there in bringing them'into Vassalage^ and makiag them 
grind, like the brute animals to which they are so nearly re- 
lated, in the prison-house of the more favored species? The 
diiBcuky is not so much with the conscience as with theer* 
roneous' opinion. ^ ' . "' . 

We learu from the Memoirs of* the Rev. John Nei^ton 
of £ngland,,a nian.as much distinguished for his piety, as for 
his intelligence and. eloquence^ that he was* for some yearn 
personally engaged in the Slave Trade; and that too, After 
he had professed, and to al{ appearance.wit|i great sincerity , 
to be guided by the principles of th^ Christian religion. 
Such were the prevalent nytionsi in regard to 4be- blacks, 

tliat the tva&fi does not appear to have oGDarred to him. as* 
55 
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beiAg .int»rally ivtong. He jexpresgly snys. ^^ Daring tk 
time I wae engaged in the Slave Trade, I never had tik 
least scruple of its lawfulness." He pursued it without at; 
of those compunctious visitingti, which could not fail- to ha>'. 
troubled him, if he had regarded them, as surely they ougk: 
to be regarded, as children of the same common parent, ao^ 
as participators, in the. view of unprejudiced jilistice, in the 
same commoninheritanoe of natural rights. 

§. 425(. Further iUustrations of *the influence of wrong specaUtm 

opjiHoiu, , '^ 

The specuJatiVe opinion has forinferly existed very exten- 
sively, and does still tk> sbme 4^gree, that the civil aathoritj 
has ti rights in relation to its own snbjects, to exact oonform- 
ity in the matters of ceiigidn. And the result' has beeO, thai 
' thousands and hundreds of thousands, at various times asc 
in difierent countries, have been'subjfected to imprisonroent. 
t,he torture, exile, and death* And ttioee, who have bee 
the leading agents ra these horrible transactions, from the 
persecutors of the Primitive Christians down to the Lands 
and •Bonners of later timesrhave pert^^ated them, in thd: 
own estimation, with washedhands and a pore heart. Ther 
have gone from the Oratoryto the dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion ; they have^ with unquestionable sinaefity, hooked up to 
heaven for a blessing, as they hav'e applied to their mangled 
victims the screw and the wheel of torture ; they have aris- 
ven from the knee of aupplication to kindle' with a picas haste 
the.fir^s of Smithfield, and to wield the exterminating' sword 
<of the St. Bartholomew. They have done allthis, merely in 
consequence, of entertaining a wrong speculative opinioDi 
csMCteiOtotttljf. 

§. 423. Influence of early ewociations on moral Judgments. 
Our Aioral judgments, in the fourth place, are sometimes 
.perplexed and led in a direction different from what tbej 

would otherwise be, by means of early assocfations. The 

prinpiple of association does not operate upon the moral ca- 
pacity directly ; it operates indirectly^ with considerable in- 
flueace. When a particular action is to be judged of, it calls 
up, in the mind' d* different individuals, different and distinct 
series of accessory circuoultanoes. It has the effect to place 
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;he thing^t intellectually considered, in a different poeition. 
This difference in the tehde^cies of the associating principle 
san. hardly fail to have considerable efTectih modifyitig 'the 
lentiment of approbation or disapprobation, resulting (Vom 
the copaideration of any particular action. 

Accordingly when vioes are committed by near friends,^ by 
a brother, or. a parent, aJthoagh.^they fill us wifh the deepest 
grrief, (perhaps much greater than we sihoudd feel in *the case 
of those, wbo did not sustain' so near a relation,) it is fre- 
quently the case, that they do not excite within us such ab- 
horrence of the actual guilt, as we should be likely* to. feel in 
other cases. Ou^ prepossessions in favor of the person^) who 
have committed the crime, suggest a thousand circamstan^ 
ces, which seem to us to nU^viate its aggravtitien. > We frame 
for thiem a multitude of plausible excus)es, Which weabmild 
not have thought of doing, had it nqt been for the endear- 
ments ^nd intercourse of our previo\]is tonneetion. 

Savage life also gives us an iNustration of the views now 
expressed. Owing to the peculiar; situation of those in that 
state, and the consequent early associations, a. factitious and 
exaggerated importance is attached tt> mer^ courage ; and 
gentleness, equanimity, and benevolence^ are, as virtues, 
proportionally depressed. In this way their moral judg- 
ments are not unfrequently perplexed and rendered errone- 
ous. ** 

§. 4^4. Of div'ersUiss in the nioral judgment in ookoectioii with an exci- 
ted state of the passions. 

Furthermore, there may be diversities of moral judgment, 
in other words the moral nature may occasiohalty be per- 
plexed and led astray in its action, under the inffuence of a 
state of excited passipni-^*-r-The action of all'the parts of the 
mind is a eondiiional one ; that is to say, it takes place onty 
under certain assignable circumstances. It is, for instance^ 
one condition of nioral- action, as we havc^ repeatedly- had pc- 
casion to notice, that there must , be an antecedent perc^p* 
tion of the thing, whatever it is, upon which t^e nMral jndg- 
ment is to be passed. This condition of moral action is vio^ 
lated in the case under consideration, as well as ^n others. 
In a time of great excitement of passion, the moral emofion, 
whictr would 'have existed under other ^dreumstances, has 
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failed te ariae, because the soul ia intensely and wholly i 
ken yp with another apeciee of feelingp. The perceptiu^ 
eooip^ring part of the niii^d is not in a sUuation to m 
right view of the subject, whatever it is. But afterthep^ 
ent passion ha9 subsided, so ^s .to give the person sd (^^ 
tunity to inquire and .reflect, the power of rooml jadgtbr: 
returns. And at once the individuaU who has. been theo 
ject of such violence of. feeling, looks with horror oq 
deeds, "Orhioh he has conuaitted. 

In this, and in all the cases which have been memiite: 
thef conscience will probably be found io be in harmooyo 
itae)f> Its defective judgments ave not owing to any (kk 
in its own' nature ; but to th« circumstance, owiag tob* 
9ance, toearly trainings prejudice, wrong, associatioBs, 52 
idordioate passion, and perhaps some other oausfs mk 
in t&eir results, tbi^t an imperfect or distort^ yiewoi^ 
facts has been presented beliore ill* 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 



MORAL EDUCATION. 




* •♦ ■ . . • 

§« 435. Suggestions on th^ importance of moral education. 

We do not feel at liberty to leave the subject 6f theMv 
al Sensibilities, without offering a few remarlra, chieU; 
practical nature^ on the subject of moral education io g«a^ 
al. It is perhaps unneceaaary to ocoupy time in atteraptiK 
to ahow the. importance of such education, since no 0^^^ 
be, ignorant of the deplorable consequences, which fo»^ 
from an utter neglect of it. But notwithstanding theg^ 
ai^ cpncession of. its importance, it has ever held a «^^ 
nate rank, compared with that purely intellectual edaca^'^^' 
which deals wholly .with the mere acquisition of knofflc«^ 
, While no one presumes to a^iert, that moral ka&^^' 



important, it miist be acknowledged, thatit hag. been ex* 
?din^l J negleeted, iit Qonsequenee of the 'greater value, 
lich has generaHy been atti&ched td that training of the 
nd^ which hjEis exclusive relation to ltd intellectnal part, 
lildtep and youth hpvebeen taught with great sfeai in eve- 
th^ng where the. head is concerned, in grammat*, geogra^ 
ly-, aritbtnetic, geometry, astronomy, and the like ; and in 
moat nothing, which conccrnsv the * heart. 'No pains liflive 
^n spared in favor of the* intefl^ct,^ while the sens! tive» part 
' cyar nnture^ the mora) emotions, the* low^r modifications 
* desire*, find 4he ^affections have been leftjto take care of 
lemsetves. *. • * - •• , " 

Supposing'this to be nearly the true state of things, every 
^fleeting mind must contemplate Jt.^ith. regret ; and will 
>ok forward with great interest to the time, when moral ed- 
eation 'shall at least' be pu^on a footing' with intellectual, if 
I do not take-the pre»ce'dence of it. Certain it Is, thai a firm 
ind ample foundation is laid for this species of mental train- 
ng, if the doctrines, which have beeti ad vapce^ in the'qourse 
)f this WoA are correct; msf , that vp^ have itUetketually 
;he potrer of forming the abstract conceptions of right and 
pvTong, of merit and demerit,^hich necessarily involves, 
that there is an immutable standard of rectitude ; and sec- 
ond, tha1t,^in the department of the Sensibilities, we have, in 
correspondence with thefaet of^such an immutable standard^ 
the impUnfe4 pi^inciple of the Mofal Sensibility 6r C6n* 
science, which, in the Emotive form of its actibn, indicates 
our confdrmity to th^ standard of ^rectitude, or divergency 
from it, and hi its OUfgatory actions authofita^iv^ly reiqiiires 
conformity. - We assert, that we have here basis enough for 
a consistent and durable mcrral Education ; especially when 
we take into riew the dose connection existing betWeen^the 
conscience lind the intell^t, particularly the reasoning power. 

§. 426. The mind e^rly occupied either with good or. bad priucipleB. 

It may perhaps be suggested hcfre^ admitting the'g^nei'al 
fact of the great ' imrportancd of * moral educifttion, that it 
would be better to Feave the subject of morals, untit persons 
are old enough to decide on all subjects of this nature for 
themselves. This suggestion would be etititled to more 
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wei^t, if k w:ere ^loesible in tht mean while lor the mmii 
remain a morat blank. Bnt this does riot appeatr tobeiL 
caae. Aa the mind ia continually operative, it i« almost i 
matter of courae, that it, reaeivea, and aa it.wereinc(H7on:s^ 
into itself moral principlea either rigl)t f>r wrong; We r! 
aurrounded with aocJr a variety, of active inflaeooes, that k 
w.ho.is not imbued with good) citiitnet reasonably expect to b^ 
uocoQtaminated with^evil. In order, thereH^te, to pnrts, 
tbeoontamihationaof vice, itja neoessary to preocoupv tfas 
mind) by t)>e careful introduction and the faUhful ciiltivatk 
6f'tbe elements, of virtue. Let the young mind^ therefot 
the minds of children and youth, be made the aufa|}ects of af- 
aiduous moral coliura* 

§. 437. Of the time when moral instruction ought to commeoee. 

We cannot but conclude^ therefore, thai a oourae of mm 
training ough^ to be <K>nrimenced at an early period. It is i 
truth suQicIently estaUished, that we begin 'to learn as^u 
as we begin, to nxist. • The infant no sooner comes into tii 
world) than ttie mind expands itself- for the reoeptiosis 
knowledge, as naturally as the^ower ppena jt» rejoidD? 
leaves to the rising aon* The earnestness, which it disoor- 
ers, as it turns its eye towards the light or any bright object 
its express/on of surprid^ on' hearing sudden and l^MidsooDtk 
its strong propen^sity to imitate the actions and words of iis 
attend^nts^ ail show ihost cl^r!^ that the wocjcof iatellectih 
al devjelopement is begun. 

While no. one doubts this early dvCvelopement of the intel- 
lect, it has not been.6og^neraUy admitted to he true of the 
pathematic and moral pact of our nature. But there is se 
sufficient ground,«as.we have- already had occasion (o ioii- 
mate^ for a distinction in. this respect ; the developemeat of 
the he^ and the heart, of th^. intellect nnd the sentient oa- 
ture, begins es^^entially at idne and the same time^ It is true. 
that the p6Fce(>tive ot intellectual action is necessarily ante- 
cedent in the order, of nature ; buit the sensitive action, both 
natural and moral, follows closely ^nd perseveringly in is 
train. And this also may be added, viz. that the develope 
ment of the moral nature In its leadi.ng', outlines appears t« 
be aponer CQjnpleted. Fact^ aad.t he relations of facta, wbieh 
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e tVie subjects of the intelle6tual aotivity, are infinite. But 
e great principles ofmorals^ Jjowever multiplied they may 
t in their appUcationa, are in themselves few* and simple. 
ow few per^ns at the'age of fourteen or six^teen years haye 
nupleted thei^ attainments 'i)i knowledge and have fully un- 
Id^d and'Strengthened all tHelr intellectuat powers ! JVnd 
et how nrany at the same age have establiiihed such ti de'd- 
ed'merat charat^ter either for good ot evil a^ almost to pr«- 
tade a hope of fi corpectioQ ^of its i^eformitieiB In th% one 
aae, or the enhancement of its beauties !n the other ! 

. 42a.* Of' the diaqourageiti^iitB a^endjo^ a pro^estf of morai inatt^uctioo. 

And here we' would remark upon oite discouragement, 
^/hich frequently attends^e efforts of those, who ate so sit- 
lated as to render it especially their duty to impart rnstrqc- 
ion to the young. We refer to the fact, that it is sometimes 
md bat too fir^q'u^ntly rfie case, that they see but little im- 
mediate gt)od results from their labors^ They cj^n see dis- 
tinctly the a^vancbment of ^heir pupils in that knowledge, 
which is appropriate to the intellect 1 but are Ifess able to 
measure their progress in w*hat t>ertains to the morad culture. 
Indeed they too often btrfievej that their instruction is seed 
sown upon stoiiy ground, which is not only unproductive at 
present, but is' absolutely and forever lost 

This is d great mistake. The troth* is, that nothing is 
lost, l^he moral and religious ii\stru<3tibn, which is commu- 
nicated to the youthful memory, is deposited^n the keeping 
of a po\#er, whi(Jh"may sometilriesslutfiberbut cah never die. 
It may long be unpfoduofive ; it may remain for years with- 
out giving signs of vivifioation fend of an opetatiVe influence; 
and yet it may ,be only waiting for som? more favbrabib and 
important moment, when it shall e6me forth suddenly and 
prominently to view.. N6 one, therefore, ought to be dis- 
couraged in the discharge of this duty. Irf nothing is the 
Scriptural declaration more likely to be fulfilled in its richest 
import. "Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days." . , 

Maltitudes of illustrations might be introduced to coh^rm ^A 

the views of this section. How natural is the folio wing' inci- 
dent \ And how agreeable, therefore, to sound philosophy f 
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•^ ^^^WheD l'Wa8 a llttlf ohiM, (said • religions man.) 

mother used to bid me kneel be^de her, and place her ha: 
upon my 'head .while she prayed. ^ £pe I was old eaoogh 
know her W4>rth,' she died, and I was left xnvtch toavcfi 
guidance. • Like others, I was inclined to evil passions, bi 
often felt. myself checked, and as il were drawn b^ck bj u 
soft hand upon my head* When I was a young oEian I 
elled in foreign lands and was expos^ to many tetnptati 
but wheit I would have yielded, thai $ame hand wu i 
Aead, aind I was saved* I seemed to foel its pressure^ as ia th 
days of my happy infancy, and sometimes there came w. 
it a voice in my heart, a vdice that ihcist b^ obeyed ; Oh, j| 
not this wickedness,, my. son, nor sin against thy GknL 

§. 499. Of tbe impiirtapce, in a moriirpoiin of view, of adopting com^ 
' . - * . 'specafative fipinioog. 

JBut,* while we assert th^tt thereisaootple basis in themei* 
tal constitution for a mp;*al educali9h, that ttiia educati^r 
ought tabe commenped at an' early .period* and that sadi : 
course of tri^ining has its due share of enpoiiragenients, ?! 
aQknowtedge, that>it is not aa easy thing, in a few wonL« v 
point out the characteristics, and to indicate the oulURes J 
a system of moral cult jire. sAesordingly we shall not atteriA 
it any further than to add a few general suggestions. We 
proceed, therefore,, to remark, that' suitable pains oughru: 
be taken to introd wq into the ypung jnind correct speculativt 
opinions* * , , n 

It was seen in a former Ohaptef , that the .conscience acu 
in view .of the faeta, which are h/efore it. It will follow, 
therefore, if we adopt wrong opinions, whatever they may 
b^, they will have an , effect upon the conscience. If these 
opinions be impojrtatit, ne fundamental, they will be likely to 
lead us in a course, which under .other circumstances we 
shoujd regard as wrong in. the very highest degree. The 
itelief, that men by nature posses^ equal.rights, is in itsd^ 
nothing more than a speculative opinion j bu( this opioioa. 
simple and harmless as it may seem in its enunciation,- is at 
this moment shaking thrones, unbindLtig the chains of nui- 
lioi>s, and reiiipdelUng the vast febric ofsociety. The opin- 
ion, that the rights of conscience afe inalienable, and that no 
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e oan regulate by violent means the religion of another, is 
eaking the wheel of torture^ and quenching the fire of per- 
cution^ and quickening into life the smothered worship of 
e world. The speculative opinion*, that Jesus Cbristi the 
)n of God, appeared in the form of man, and by his death 
ade an atonement for sin, is a truth, simple and ineffective 
I it may at first sight appear, which has already changed 
le face of domestic and civil society, and like a little- leaven 
hich leaveneth- the whole lump, is secretly regenerating 
le vrhole mass of human nature. 

We infer, therefore, that it is highly important to consider 
'ell what truths we adopt. The doctrine, that it is no- mat- 
sr what we believe, if we are only sincere in it, is derogato-- 
Y to the claims of human reason and full of danger. What 
•ersecotor, what tyrant, what robber, what assassin may 
ot put in his claim for a sort of sincerity, and in many caseS' 
ustly too ? It is a sincerity^, a conscientiousness, based on 
ill the wisdom, which human intelligence in^ its best efforts 
^an gather up, and nothing short of this, whichtstands ap- 
>roved in the sight of human reason and of a just Divinity. 

\, 430. Of the knowledge of the Supreme Being, and of the study of re- 
ligious truth generally. 

And in connection with what has been said in the prece- 
ding section we proceed to remark further, that all morality 
must necessarily be defective, in a greater or less degree, 
which proceeds on the principle of excluding religion. It 
is true, that a man who is not religious, (in other words, who 
has not a sincere regard for the character and institutions of 
the Supreme Being,) may do some things, which, in them- 
selves considered, are right and are morally commendable ; 
but he does not do M that is right ; he comes short in the 
most essential part. And his failure there renders it dif- 
ficult, perhaps we may say impossible, to speak of him, with 
any degree of propriety and truth, as a right, that is to say, 
as a just or holy person. 

We assert, therefore, that moral education must include, 
as a leading element, some instruction in regard to the exist- 
ence and character of God and those religious duties, whieh 
are involved in the fact of his existence and character. Our 
56 
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oonscieDoe, the office of whicb is to adjust our duties to « 
ability and the relations we sustain, imperatively reqeini 
this. In the eye of an enlightened intellectual peroeptii 
Ood stands forth distinct from and preemiiieDt above allci 
ers, as an object infinitely exalted ; and a want of love to L 
character and of adhesion to his law is, in the view of oo: 
science? a Crime so grosdy flagrant in itself, as not to b: 
atoned for by any other virtue. And not only this, a proper 
regard for the character of the Supreme Being has Budi i 
multiplicity of bearings and relations, in consequence of tk 
diffusion of his presence and the multiplicity of bis actsas^. 
requirements, that the crime involved in the want 
seems to spread itself over the infinite number of tnir»- 
tions, which taken together constitute the sum of life. 
that the doctrine of the existence of (rod, received into tte 
intellect, and attended as* it should be with perfect hreh 
the heart, is beyond all question the g^reat foundation aiii 
support of a truly consistent moral life. 
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PART THIRD. 

IMPERFECT OR DISORDERED SENSITIVE ACTION. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

30RD£R£D AND ALIENATED ACTION OF THJE APPE- 
TITES AND PROPENSITIES. 



§. 4S1. Introductorj remarks on diaordered .sonsitive action. 

"With what has now been said on the tubject of our mor- 
nature, we bring the interesting and important department 
the Sensibilities, in its two leading forms of the Natural or 
ithematic Sensibilities, and of the Moral Sensibilities, to a 
inclusion. In saying thid, however, we hare reference, to 
3 regular and ordinary action ; or that action, which takes 
ace inaecordance with the ordinary and permanent princi- 
es of the Sensitive nature. But it remains to be added fur- 
ler, that there are instances here, as well asi^ the Intellect, 
f marked and disastrous deviations from the salutary re- 
traint, which these principles impose. In other words, 
lere is not unfrequently an action of the Sensibilities, which 
i so far out of the ordinary or natural line of the precedents 
f the heart and the morals, that it may be properly describ- 
d, sometimes as an imperfect or disordered, and sometimes 
s an alienated action.*— It is to the examination of this 
lubject, a knowledge of which is obviously necessary to a 
u>mprehensive and complete view of the Sensibilities, that 
Ne now propose to proceed. 

\. 4S3. Of what is meant by a disordered and alienated state of the sea* 

sibili^es. 

It may be proper to remark here, that an imperfect or dis- 
ordered action of the Sensibilities may express merely an ir- 
regularity of action, something out of the common and ordi- 
nary course of action ; or, as the form of expression is obvi- 
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ously a somewhat general and indefioite one, it may iiKii^ 
something more. When, for instance, this irregular m.i 
ordered state passes a certain limit, goes beyond a cer^ 
boundary which is more easily conceived than descrM . 
becomes Insanity or Alienation. That is to say, the v£.> 
\y irregular action becomes an insane or alienated zc- 
when it becomes so great, so pervading, and bo dee; 
rooted in the mind, that the individual has no power 
restoration in himself. So that it would seem to folio?: 
view of this remark, that there may be a disordered sta:e 
the mind, which is insanity ; aiid under other circumstazs 
a disordered state of the mind, which is not insmtj. i 
rath6r which is less than insanity. But in either case i 
condition of mitid is not to be Regarded, nor is it, in poji' 
fact, a sound mental state* Although we may not be abli! 
say specific$illy in a^iven case, that the disorder hasmeiiei 
the point of. insamity^ yet it is certain that the miDd in 
disordered state, whether the disorder be greater or H: 
presented to our view in a new and important aspect. 

Unquestionably a wide and interesting field of renart 
opened her^. Nevertheless whajt we have to say will seo^ 
sarily be brief, indicating rather the general trains of thoiH^' 
which naturally present themselves, than following then) <£ 
into minuteness of detail. And in executing this plan, im- 
perfect as it can hardly fail to be, we shall confbr/n, soks 
may be practicable, to those classifications of oar Seositi^^ 
nature, which have hitherto helped to aid our inqairies. 

§. 433. 6f the disordered and alienated action of the nppetitei. 

' Accordingly we vemark, in the first place, that there naj 
be a disordered and alienated action of the Appetites— It ^ 
well known that the appetites grow stronger and sWf 
by repeated indulgence. While the process of increased ap- 
petitive tendency is going on, there still remains, in themV^ 
ity of cases, enough of remonstrance in the conscience andfi 
restrictive and aggressive en*gy in the Will, to ward of ^' 
state of thraldom, which is rapidly approaching. But s 
some melancholy cases it is otherwise ; the line of demand 
tion, which separates the possibility and the impossibility^ 
a restoration, is passed ; and from that time onward theit>^ 
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ling but interminable Binkiog. Such cases as these may 
oubtedly be regarded as conning within the limits of some 
he multiplied forms of mental alienation. 
*he most frequent instances of mental alienation^ origina- 
^ in a disordered and excessive energy of the appetites, 

to be found in that numerous class of persons, who ha- 
lally indulge in the use of intoxicating drugs, particularly 
ent spirits. When the peroon, whp indulges in the use of 
)xicating liquors, has so increased the energy of this per- 
ious appetite as really to bring himself within the limits 
nental alienation, there is no hope of a return by means of 
T effort, which he himself is capable of making. H^.may 
^e a clear perception of the misejry of bis situation ; the 
ure of esteem may still arouse within him the recollection 
what lie once was and of what he still ought to be.; the 
iscience may still speak out in remonstrance, though prob- 
ly with a diminished voice ; the will may continue to put 
th some ineffectual struggles ; but it is fopnd to be all in 
in. If left to himself and not put under that constraint, 
\ich is proper to persons in actual insanity, it may be re- 
rded as a matter of moral certainty, that he will plunge 
eper and deeper in the degrading vice of which he is the 
bject, so long as the remaining powers of life shall support 
m in the process. 

The individuals, who are in this situation, seem themselves 
have a consciousness of this. They see clearly, that in 
eir own strength there is no hope. In repeated instances 
ch personshavegone to keepers of penitentiaries and other 
isons, and earnestly entreated for admission, on the ground 
at nothing short of strict seclusion within their massy walls- 
ould secure them against the ruinous indulgence of their 
)petite. "The use of strong drink, (says Dr. Rush, Dis- 
uses of the Mind, Chap. X,} is at first the effect of free agen- 
r. From habit it takes place from necessity. That this is 
le case, I infer from persons who are inordinately devoted 

the use of ardent spirits b^ng irreclaimable, by all the 
msiderations which domestic obligations, friendship, repu- 
tion, property , and sometimes even by those which religion 
id the love of life can suggest to them. An instance of in- 
insibility to the last, in a habitual drunkard, occurred some 
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yean ago in Philadelphia. When strongly nvgedf bj or* 
his friends, to leave off drinking, h^ said, ^Were a kn 
rum in one corner of a room and were a cannon consa: 
discharging balls between tne and it, I could not refrain ir 
passing before that cannon, in order to get at the mm/ ' 

§, 4S4. Disordered action of the principle of self-preBerrvtm. 

As we advance upwards from the Appetites to the rei 
of the Propensities, such as the principle of self-preaervaii^ 
the desire of knowledge, the desire of society, and the It 
we shall find the latter as well as the former, probably vh:^ 
out an exception, subject, in certain individuals, to a ptL^ 
or less degree of what may be termed a diseased or dbortk- 
ed action. We begin with the propensive principle of 5e. 
preservation, or what may be designated in other terms, ^i 
tlie natural desire of a continuance of existence. This pr: 
ciple like the others of the same class, although not geoeji 
ly in so marked a degree, will sometimes manifest itself :: 
der such circumstances and in such a manner as obvio&r 
to show, that its action is not a natural, regular, or health 
action. Persons, under the influence of the disordered u^ 
f ion of the principle which is connected with the presern 
tion of life, multiply, as they would be naturally supposed! 
do, images of danger and terror, which have no existeiKt 
nor likeness of existence, except in their own disordert: 
minds. They not only see perils, which are invisible to o^- 
ers ; but are led to take a multitude of precautions, which v. 
the estimation of those around them are altogether anQeeK- 
sary, and even ridiculous. 

Pinel under the head of Melancholy mentions a case 
w*hich may be considered as illustrating this subject. 4 
distinguished military officer, (he says,) after fiflty years d 
active service in the cavalry* was attacked with disease. I: 
commenced by his experiencing vivid emotions from \h 
slightest causes; if, for example, he heard any disease sp 
ken of, he immediately belieired himself to be attacked by ^> 
if any one was mentioned as deranged in intellect, he imagi> 
cd himself insane, and retired into his chamber full of me! 
ancholy thoughts and inquietude. Every thing became f-: 
him a subject of fear and alarm. If he entered into a house 
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he wa9 afjraid that the floor would fall and percipitale him 
amid its ruiDs. He could not pass a bridge without terror, 
unless impelled by the sentiment of honor for the purpose *of 
fighting."* 

§. 4dS. Disordered and alienated action of tlie possessory principle. 

There are instjances, occurring with a considenable degree 
of frequency, of a disordered or alienated action of the dea^re 
of possession or the PosBessory principle. Some of these are 
voluntary ; that is to say, are brought about by a course of 
action, of which the responHibility rests upon the individual. 

Others appear to be congenital or natural. Amoqg the 

class of confirmed misers we shall b6 likely, from time to 
time, to find instances pfthe first class. There are individu- 
als among this cl^ss of persons,, who have so increased the 
energy of the Possessory principle, (Acq.uisitiyenes8, as it is 
sometimes conveniently termed,) by a long voluntary course 
of repetition, that its action is no longer under the control of 
the Will, but has obviously passed over into the region of 
mental alienation. Such probably must have been, the case 
with a certain individual meniioned by Valerius Maximus, 
who took advantage of a famine to sell a mouse for two hun- 
dred pence, and then famished himself with the money in 
his pocket. It is difficult to tell, howevc^r, although a per- 
son may unquestionably become insane in his avarice, wheth- 
er this is actually the case inKany given instance, or whether, 
notwithstanding its intensity, ii falls in some degree short of 
alienation. 

§. 436. Instances of the second kind or form «if disordered action of^ the 
possessory principle. 

There are other instances of the disordered action of the 
principle of Acquisitiveness, which appear to be congenital 
or constitutional. In the case of the persons to whom we 
now have reference, the disposition to get possession of what- 
ever can be regarded as property, whether of greater or less 
value, shows itself not only in great strength, but at a very 
early period of life. There are a considerable number of ca- 
ses of this kind tp be found in the writings of Gall and Spurz- 
heim ; and there are some notices of , similar oases in a few 
other writers. Dr. Rush, for instance, in his Medical Inqui- 

*Pioel, as quoted in Cooibe's Phrenology, Bostoo ed. pw S41. 
6T 
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rie», mentions a woman, wiio was enlirdy exemplary ib h 
conduct except in one particular. ^*She could not rdinr 
frohi tUaKng. What made this vice the m<»re remrarkable v?! 
that she was in easy circumstances, and not addicted to & 
travagance in any thing. Such was the propensity to tL 
vice, that, w^ien she could lay her hands oo nothing wmt 
ralaable, she would often, at the table of a friend, fiHk 
pockets secretly with bread. She both oonfeascd, and las^- 
ted her crime.'* 

Some of the faefs, which are given by Dr. Gall, an s 

follows. ^^ Victor Amadeus I., King of Sardinia, was n 

the constant habit of stealing trifles. 'Saurin, paatorat^ 
neva, though possessing the strongest principles of reasa 
and religion, frequently yielded to the propenaity to nd. 
Another individual was, from early ^uth, a victim to th2 
inclination. He entered the military service, on poipse 
that he might be restrained by the severity of the diactpG^ 
but having continued his practices, he was on the point ^ 
being condemned to be hanged. Ever seeking to combat bs 
ruling passion, he studied theology and became a Capacir^ 
But his propensity followed him even to the cloister. He*, 
however, as he found only trifles to tempt him, he indoba! 
himself in his strange fancy with less scruple. He seized 
scissors, candlesticks, snufiers, ctips, goblets, and conTerfC 
them to his cdl. An agent of the government atYienna b^ 
the singular mania for stealing nothing but kitchen uteos-!^ 
He hired two rooms as a place of deposit ; he did not seO. 
and.made no use of them. The wife of the famous physidai. 
Oaubius, had such a propensity to pilfer, that when she made 
a purchase, she always sought to take something."* 



§. 4S7. Disordered actioQ of imitatiroBesa or the prtociple of j 

The proof that there is in man a principle of iMiTi.Tio5. 
which impels him to does others do, is so abundant, as prob- 
ably to leave no reasonable doubt upon the bandid miod 
This principle, as compared with its ordinary operation a:i 
character, is found in some individuals to exhibit an irreri' 
lar or diseased action. M. Pinel, as he is quoted by Dr. 
Oall, speaks of an idiot woman, ^^who had an irruUHUe p^ 
• Oall'a Works, Vol. 4th, Am. Ed. p. ISS. 
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Dsity to imitate all that she saw done ia her preseace. 
le repeats, imtinciwely^ all she bears^ and imitates the ges* 
res and actions of others with the greatest fidelity ; and 
ithout troubling hersejf with any. regard to prppriety."**— 
Qder the form of SympaXhetic Imitation, the disordered ao- 
>ii of this principle^ becomes very important ; so niiich so 
lat we shall leave the subject here for the purpose of oon« 
deringit more at.length than we could otherwise do, in. a 
^parate chapter. 

§. 4S8. Disordered action ef the priociple of sociality. 

The principle of Sociality, obviously one of the implanted 
ropensities of our nature, may exi^t with soch a degree of 
itensity as justly to entitle its action to be called a disorder- 
d, and in some cases even an alienated action. In eonneo- 
ion with this remark, it may be, proper to revert a moment 
o the precise idea, which we attach to the terip alienatioa, 
lonsidered as expressive of a st'at^ or condition of the mifid. 
There may be an imperfection of mental notion, there may 
)e a disorder of mental action, which is nevertheless not an 
ilienation of mental action. The term alienation properly 
ipplies to those forms of mental action, which are So much 
lisordered lis to set at defiance any efforts of the Will to. cop- 
Lrol them ; in a word they are involuntary. So that in ao- 
sordance with this statement, there may be either a disor- 
dered state of the principle of sociality or of any other pjrin- 
siple, (that is to say, one which is irregular, but still is sus- 
ceptible of correction under the efforts of the will ;) or there 
may be, when this disorder is found to exist beyond certain 
limits, an aUenAted, an insane state. But althotigh this dis- 
tinction should be fully understood, it is not necessary, in the 
remarks, which fbr the most part we have occasion to rnKke^ 
that we should always keep it distinctly in view. . 

But to return to our subject. An irregular action of the 
Booial principle^ whether it be truly alienated or exist in 
some lighter form of disorder, may show itself in two aspects, 
which are entirely diverse from each other, viz, either in a 
morbid aversion to society, or in a desire of society inordi- 

natdy intense Persons, to whom the first statement will 

• Gall's Works, VoL I, p. 590. 
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appi J, are generally, and for the most part justly, d* 
as MiAanth ropes. Under the influence of some sudden ren 
sion of the mind, of some great disapporntm^nt, of soiks'^ 
treatment on the partof n^ar relatives and supposed (n^\ 
or of some other powerful cause, the natural tie of brmh-. 
hpod, which binds man to his fellow-man, is snapped a^- 
der, and the unhappy individual flees to the isolitttde oT ti' 
rock and the desert never more to return. 

§. 439. Further remarkn on the disordered action of the social propn^^ 

There is another class of cases, which in their charset^ 
appear to be directly the reverse of those, virhioh hare j-i?: 

been mentioned. Individuals, when they are cut off fkx 

society^ particularly the society of their friends, are sm^ 
times the subjects of a misery inexpressibly intense. Tu 
ianteentbut unfortunate l^oscari, who was' banished [r»i 
Venice iti 1450, died, apparently in consequence of the mr* 
mental anguish which he sufiered. Cases are also m^ 
merated of death, resulting from solitary confinement in pr5 
on.* There is an exceedingly painful disease, fouadec 
in a ffreat "degree, upon the disordered action of the soci 
principle, which is termed by physicians Noatalgia; bs. 
which is more ct^mitionly known under the familiar desigi^ 
tion of H0ME-8icKiVfi8s. This disease, which is sooietimes^ 
tal, is said to have frequently prevailed among the Swi& 
when absent from their native country. The beautifal sky. 
which shone over them in their absence from their Dativr 
land, tbe works of art, the allurements of the highest fern 
of civilization, could not erase from their hearts the iflss^ 
of their rugged mountains and their stormy heavens. They 
had society enough around them, it is true ; but it was gik 
the society which their hearts sought for, or in which, in ex- 
isting circumstances, they could participate. They bowed 
their heads under the influence of a hidden and irrepressible 
sorrow ; and in many cases not merely joined a way, bat die^ 
in the deep anguish of their separation. 

In the year 17SS, a Russian army, under the commands: 
General Praxin, advanced to the banks of the Rhine. At 
this remote distance from their native country this serere 
mental disease began to prevail among the Russians, so mt^ 

• See the large Ed. of thift Work, Vol. 11, §. $. 144, 8. 
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.hat five or sir soldiers every day became unfit for duty ; 

tate of things whiph threatened to affect the existence of 

) army. The progress of this homesickness was termina- 
by a severe order from the commander, (designed proba- 
> and urhich had the effect to prodoce a strong counter- 

;ing state of mind,) that every one affected with. the sick- 

B8 should be buried -ajive.* 

§. 440. Of the disordered action of ihe desire of esteem. 

There may^e a disordered action of the desire of Esteem, 
his principle is not only an original one ; but as a general 
ing it possesses, as compared with some of the other Pro- 
insities, a greater and more available amount of strength, 
is a regard for the opinion of others, (a sense of character, 
} we sometimes term it,) which, in the absence, or the too 
rcat weakness of higher principles, serves to restrict the 
on^duct of multitudes witbin the bounds of decency and or- 
.er. This principle is good and important in its place, and 
inder due regulation ; but it is exceedingly apt to become 
rregular, unrestrained, and inordinate in its exercise. This 
new throws light upon the character of many individuals. 
it is here probably that we may discover the leading defect 
n the character of Alcibiades, a name ofdistinguished celeb- 
rity in the history of Athefts. His ruling passion seems to 
have been not so much the love of power, as the love of ap- 
plause. In other words, his great desire was, as has been 
well remarked of him, ^^to make a noise, and to furnish mat- 
ter of conversation to the Athenians^" . 

Pope, in the First of his Moral Essays, illustrates this sub- 
ject, in his usual powerful manner, in what he says of the 
Duke of Wharton ; the key tb whose character he finds in 
the excessive desire -of human applause. 

"Search then the ruling passion. There alone 
"The wild are constant, and the cunning known ;' 
"This clue ^once found unravels all the rest, ' 
"The prospect clears, and "Wharton stands confest. 
"Wharton, the scorn and wonder of oi|r daytf, 
"Whose ruling passion was the lu.st op praise. 
"Bom with what'er could win it from the wise, 
"Women and fools must like him, or he dies. 
• Dr. Rash on the Diseases of the Mind, 3d Ed. p. 115. 
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The inordinate exercise of this propensity, as is com I 
intimated by Mr. Stenrart^tends to dimftganize the mind. 1 
man, who is under the influenee of such an excessive ap 
tite for the world's smiles and flatteries, has no fixed ruls 
conduct ; but the action* of his mind, his opiaians, desii 
hopes, and outward conduct, are constantly fluctuating!^ 
the changing tide of popular sentiment. It is nearly iiofi 
sible that the pillars of the mind should remain firm, i 
without more or less of undermining and dislocation, aoi 
the operations of such a system of uncertainty and vb 
tude.— — Nor is this alU When persons, who are underl 
influence of this excessive desire, are disappointed in the pi 
session of that approbation and applause, which isitsoatsi 
food, they are apt to become- roelaneholy, misanthropic, a: 
unhappy in a very high degree. In fad, numerous cases « 
actual Insanity, if we look carefully at. the statements oTr 
ters on the subject of Mental Alienation, may probabtji 
traced to this source. 

§.441. Disordered action of the desire of power. 

Men become disordered in mind, and sometimes sctni!.; 
insane, not only by the inordinate indulgence of the desi^ 
of esteem and the desire of possession, but also, perhaps vie 
* no less frequency, under . the influence of the exaggeniei 
and intense* desire of rowsa. They are looking onward ai: 
upward with an excited heart and constrained eye, toeont 
form of authority, honor, and dominion, till this de^ff 
strengthened by constant repetition^ becomes the predoor 
nant feeling/ Instances, where the disorder of the m^ 
arises in this way and exists to this extent, are innamerable 
But it is not always that it stops here. If the desire h loi- 
denly and greatly disappointed, as it is rery likely to be, tk 
reaction upon the whole mind may be such as to csQse(& 
order in all its iunotions^ and^Ieave ita widemassofniii^ 

The history of those, who are confined in Insane Hosj^ 
tals, furnishes a strong presumption, that such results aif 
not unfrequent. Although. the mind is deranged, the p^^ 
dominant feeling, which led to the derangement, seems^^ 
to remain. One individual challenges for himself the hofioi^ 
of a Chancellor, another of a King ; one is a member off'^ 
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ent, aliother is the Lord Mayor of London ;: one, uAder 
name of the Duke 'of Wellington or Bonaparte, claims to 
ne commander of mighty armies, another announces him- 
with the tone and attitude of a Prophet of the Most 
h. PineL informs us, that there were at one time no less 
i thr^e maniacs in one- of the French Insane Hospitals, 
\x of whom assumed to be Louiih XIY. On one occasion 
3e individuals were found disputing with each other with 
reat degree of energy, their respective rights to the 
one. The dispute was terminated by the sagacity of the 
erintendent, who approaching one of them gave him with 
erioufl look to understand, that he ought not to dispute on 
} subject with the others since they were oUviousIy mad. 
8 it not well known, (said the superintendent,) that you 
me ought to be acknowledged as Louis XIY?" The in- 
ne person, flattered with this homage^ cast upon his com- 
nions a look of the most marked disdain, and immediately 
tired. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 



SYMPATHETIC IMITATION. 



§. 443. Of syropatbetio imitation and wbat is inTolved in it. 

We endeavored, in its proper place, to illustrate the nat* 
iiral origin and the prevalence of the propensity to imitation. 
In connection with the general truth of the existence of such 
a propensity, it is proper to observe here, that there is a sub- 
ordinate and peculiar form of imi'tation, which is deserving 
of a separate notice ; and particularly so on account of its 
practical results. We speak now of what has been appro- 
priately termed Sympathetic Imitation. 

It is implied in all cases of Sympathetic Imitation, that 
there is more than one person concerned in them ; and it ex- 
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Isti in general io the highest degree, when the nomber 
persons is considecabl^. Some one or more of these ii 
ua^8 is strongly agitated by some internal emotion, desirt 
passion s ftnd this inward agitation is expressed by the 
tenaDce, gestures, or. other external signs. There is lsi 
communication of such agitation of t he^mind^o others ;trf 
experience similar -emotions^ desires, ^nd passioss. h 
these new exercises of soal are expressed on the part of a 
sympathetic person, by similar outward signs. Inas^ 
word, when we are. under the influence of this form ofim 
tion, we both act and feel as others. And this happens, i 
only in consequence o( what we witness in them, aoda^ 
rently for no other reason ; but it happeqs naiwnlbf] tk 
to say, ip virtuje of an implanted or natural principle. T^ 
view., which we are inclined to take of this princifde, k^ 
although we may properly speak of it, on acooontofitscks 
resemblance, as a modification of the more ordiAsrjfo^^ 
Imitativeness, yet on the whole it is so far distinct aad » 
cific in its character, as to entitle it to be r^arded asas^ 
arate part of our sensitive nature. As such it might kit* 
been treated of in another place ; but in its ordinary Bcm: 
is generally well understood ; and we have delayed the cts^ 
sideration of it till the present time, because it is oarpnso' 
pal object to give some account of its disordered or aiie^iatk 
action. 

§. 443. Familiar instances of sympathetic imitatioD' 
Abundance of instknces, (many of them frequent andi 
miliar,) show the existence of sympathetic imitatio5;b 
other words, that there is in human feelings, andinthesks 
of those feelings, a power of 'contagious communication, b; 
which they often spread themselves rapidly from one to 
another. 

"In general it may be remarked, (says Mr. Stewart,) tto 
whenever we see, in the countenance of another io^JiwW 
any sudden change of. features ; more especially, soch i 
change as is expressive of any particular passioaoreoiotios 
our own countenance has a tendency to assimilate itsdl^ 
his. Every man is sensible of this when he looks ataptf 
son under the influence of laughter, pr in a deepmelaom 
Something, too, of the same kind takes plac^ la thatBpa^ 
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C the muscles of the jaw which we experieitce in yawning ; 
n action which is well known to be frequently excited by 
bi.e contagious power of example."* ^ . - 

To these statements, illustrative of sympathetic imitation, 
nay be added the fact, that if there are a number of children 
ogether, and one of them suddenly gives way to tears and 
obs, it is generally the case, that all the rest are more or 
S8S affected in the same manner. Another case, illustrative 
^r the same natural principle, is that of a mob, when they 
:sLze at a dancer on the slack rope. They seem not only to 
>e filled with the same anxiety, which we may suppose to ex- 
st in the rope dancer himself; but they naturally writhe, 
ind twist and balance their own bodies as they see him do. 
t has also been frequeptly remarked, that when we see d 
itroke aimed and just ready to fall upon the leg or arm of 
mother person, we naturally shrink, and slightly draw back 
>ur own leg or arm, with a sort of prophetic or anticipative 
imitation of the person on whom the blow is about to be in- 
Bicted. 
^. 444. Instandei of sympathetic imitation at the poor-house of Haerlem. 

Multitudes of well attested facts show the sympathetic 

connection between mind and mind ; and sympathy between 

the mind and the nervous and muscular system. Few are 

more interesting, or decisive than what is stated to have oc* 

curred at Haerlem under the inspection of Boerhave.— • — "In 

the house of charity at Haerlem, (says the account,) a girl, 

under an impression of terror, fell into a convulsive disease, 

which returned in regular paroxysms. One of the by-stand- 

ers, intent upon assisting her, was sdzed with a similar fit,, 

which also recurred at intervals ; and on the day following, 

another was attacked ; then a third, and a fourth ; in short, 

almost the whole of the children, both girls and boys, were 

afflicted with these convulsions. No sooner was one seized, 

than the sight brought oa the paroxysm in almost all the* 

rest at' the same time. Under these distressing circumstan* 

ces, the physicians exhibited all the powerful anti-epileptic 

medicines with which their art furnishes them ; but in vain. 

They then applied to Boerhave, who compassionating the* 

wretched condition of the poor children, repaired to Haer-- 

* Stewart's Elements, Vol. Ill, Cbap..ii>; 
S8 
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lem ; and whilst he was inquiringJnto the matter, one 
them waa seised with a fit, and immediately he saw seren 
others attacked with a species of epileptic convulsion, 
presently occurred to this sagacious physician, that^ as t^ 
best medicines had been skillfully administered, and as tii 
propagation of the disease from one to another appeared i 
depend on the imagination, [the sympathy of imagination 
by preventing this impression upon the mind, the di$ead 
might be cured ; and his suggestion was successfully adop- 
ted. Having previously apprised the magistrates of \ ' 
views, he ordered in the presence of all the children, thi: 
several portable furnaces should be placed in different pars 
of the chamber, containing burning coals, and that iron, be&: 
to a certain form, should be placed in the furnaces; and the: 
,he gave these further commands } that all medicines wou.: 
be totally useless, and the only remedy, with which he w:.^ 
acquainted, was, that the first, who should be seized witht 
fit, whether boy or girl, must be burnt in the arm to the T^ 
ry bone, by a red hot iron. He spoke this with uncommc: 
dignity and gravity ; and the children, terrified at the 
thoughts of this cruel remedy, when they perceived any ten- 
dency to. the recurrence of the paroxysm, immediately exer- 
ted all their strength of mind, and called up the horrible idea 
of the burning ; and .were thus enabled, by the stronger j 
mental impression, to resist the influence of the morbid pro- 
pensity." 

§. 445. Other iDBtaaces of tliis species of imitation. 

It would not be difficult to multiply cases, similar to those, 
which have been mentioned. A few years since, there was 
a man in Chelmsford, Massachusetts, who had a family of 
six children, one of whom becamte affected with the chorei 
or St. Vitus' dance. The others, in the indulgence of that 
thoughtless gaiety which is natural to children, amused 
themselves with imitating his odd gestures, uutil, after a 
time, they were irresistibly affected in the same way. At 
this state of things, which seems to be susceptible of an ex- 
planation in no other way than on the principles of sympa- 
thetic imitation, the family, as may naturally be supposed, 
were in great affliction^ The father, a man of some sagacit; 
as well as singularity of humor, brought into the house a 
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^k and axe, and solemnly threatened to take off the head 
he first child, who should hereafter exhibit any invohm- 
f bodily movement, except the child originally diseased. 
this mieasure, which proceeded on the same view of the 
nan nrind as the experiment of Boerhave just mentioned,' 

ew train of feeling was excited, and the spell was brok- 

* 

It may be added, that not only those in the same family, 
1 in the same building, have been seized ; but the conta- 
n has sometimes spread from one to another, (by the 
re imitation of sympathy as we suppose,) over whole 
vns, and even large districts of country. This was the 
»e iu a part of the island of Anglesey, in 1796 ; and still 
er in this country, in some parts of Tennessee, f 



CHAPTER THIRD. 
DISORDERED ACTION OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

§. 446. Of the states uf miDd denominated presentiments. 

We proceed now to remark, that there may be a disorder- 
I action of the Affections or Passions, as well a9 of the low* 
* principles of the Sensitive nature ; and this remark is de- 
nned to apply to both classes of the Affections, the benevo- 
nt and those of an opposite kind. We do not propose, how- 
b'er,in this Chapter; to confine ourselves very strictly to the 
ffections properly so called ; but shall introduce some col- 
teral or connected subjects ; which may be regarded as too 
iteresting to be omitted, and at the same time as too unim- 
ortant to require a distinct place. They may be expected, 
Loreover, to throw indirectly some light upon the leading 
>pic of the chapter. We begin with the subject of PRESBif- 

IMENT8. 

* Powers' Essay on the Influence of the Imagination, p. 3t. 
t See Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, Vol. Ill, p. 446. 
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Maoj iodividuals have had at certaia times stro^ 
distinct impresRions in relatioa to something future ; son: 
8o that not the least doubt has remained in their own m 
of its beiuff something out of the common coarse of natbri 
It is related, for instance, of the non-conformist writer Is^' 
Ambrose, whose relijg^ious works formerly had some cekbrL- 
that he had such a striking internal intimation of his r. 
proaching death that he went round to all his friends, to i 
them farewell. When the day arrivedi which hispre^n 
ments indicated as the day of his dissolution^ he shathiia? 
up in his room and died. Mozart, the great musical con^x 
ser, had a strong presentiment, thut the celebrated fieqsis 
which bears his^ name would be his last Work. Kons^ 
could remove this impression from his mind. He expn^: 
«aid, ^'It is certain I am writing this requiem for mys^!;: 
will serve for my funeral service." The foreboding w»r^ 
alized. It is stated of Pendergrast, an officer in the Dokec 
Marlborough's army, that he had a strong forebodiosa^ 
he would be killed on a certain day. He mentioned hL«r 
miction to others and even made a written memorandoB i: 
relation to it. And the event was such as he had forem: 
would be.* Henry the Fourth of France, for someveffi 
previous to his being assassinated by Ravaillac, had a ^ 
tinct presentiment, which he mentioned to Sully and oir€ 
men of his time, that some great calamity was about to if 
fal him. 

Some cases of Presentiments can undoubtedly be explut* 
red en natural principles. Some accidental circumsta&ce, s 
mere word, the Tagaries of a dream, any trifling event wbid 
happens in the popular belief of the time and countijfo^ 
regarded as a sinister omen, may have been enough in soise 
cases to have laid the foundation for them ; and thesuhse- 
quent fulfilment may have been purely accidental. NorisH 
necessary, so far as as we are able to perceive, to iopf^ 
ithat in any oases whatever there is any supernatural or ^' 
aculous interposition, But if this is not the case, it is iiSd 
^ account for the deep conviction which sometimes fastea 
upon the mind, §/ conviction upon which arguments «J» 
persuasions are fonnd to make no impression, except upos 
• BosvelP#ii£B of Jolinyon^ Vol. II, p. 4S. 
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) ground, that the action of the Sensibilities is in some de- 
se disordered. But of the specific nature of that disorder, 
e trait or circumstance which distinguishes it from other 
:ms o f disordered mental action, it is dif&cult to give any 
tcount. 

§. 447. Of sudden and strong impulses of the mind. 

There is another disordered condition of mind, different 
om that which has just been mentioned, and yet in some 
spects closely allied to it. Some persons, whose soundness 
* mind on all ordinary occasions is beyond question, find in 
temselves at certain times a sudden and strange propensity 
> do things, which, if done,.wou)d clearly prove them, to 
)me extent at least, deranged. As an illustration, a person 
fa perfectly sane mind, according to the common estimate 
f insanity,- once acknowledged, that, whenever he passed a 
particular bridge, he felt a slight inclination to throw himself 
ver, accompanied with some dread, that his inclination 
light hurry him away. Such slight alienated impulses are 
robably more frequent than is commonly supposed. And 
hey exis t in every variety of degree, sontetimes scarcely at- 
racting notice ; at others, bearing the broad and fatal stamp 
>{ dangerous insanity. 

Dr. Gall mentions the case of a woman in Germany, who, 
laving, on a certain occasion witnessed a building on fire, 
ivas ever afterwards at intervals subject to strong impulses, 
prompting her to fire buildings. Under the influence of these 
impulses she set fire to twelve buildings in the boroxigh where 
she lived. Having been arrested on the thirteenth attempt^ 
she was tried, condemned, and executed. '^ She could give 
no other reason, nor show any other motive, for firing so ma- 
ny houses than this impulse, which drove her to it. Not- 
withstanding the fear, the terror, and the repentance she 
felt in every instance after committing the crime, she went 
and did it afresh."* Would not sound philosophy, to say 
nothiogof the requisitions of religion, have assigned such a 
person to an insane hospital, rather than to the block of the 
executioner? 

The same writer, who has collected numerous valuable 
facts in relation to the operations of the human miad, men- 
• Gall's Works, Vol. 4tb, Am. Ed. p. 105. 
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tioQ8 the case of a German soldier, who wa« subject err 
month to a violent convtiisive attack. **He was sensible. 
proceeds to remark,) of their approach, and as he felt, bj* 
grees, a violent propensity to kill, in proportion as the pars: 
ysm was on the point of commencing, he was earnest is b 
intreaties to be loaded with chains. At the end of someuji 
the paroxysm and the fatal propensity diminished, and bt 
himself fixed the period, at which they might without dit 
ger set him at liberty. At Haina, we saw a man,wbaz 
certain periods, felt an irresistible desire to injure others, ft 
knew this unhappy propensity, and had himself kept s 
chains till he perceived that it was safe to liberate him. ii 
individual of melancholy temperament was present at ^ 
execution of a criminal. The sight caused him such mc: 
emotiouy that he at once felt himself seissed with an irreffio- 
ble desire to kill, while at the same time he entertained tx 
utmost horror at the commission of the crime. He depicts 
his deplorable state, weeping bitterly, and in extreme per 
plexity. He beat his head, wrung his hands, remonstrare: 
with himself, begged his friends to save themselTes, a&l 
thanked them for the resistance they made to him."* 

§. 448. Insanity of the afiections or passions. 

From the instances which have been given, it will beseet 
that sudden and strong impulses, indicating a disordeRd 
state of the mind, may exist in reference to very differcai 
things, and also in very various degrees. The cases te 
mentioned were of such an aggravated nature^thatthejmsj 
properly be regarded as instances, (and perhaps the same 
view will apply to some other cases of a less marked cbara^ 
ter,) of actual alienation or insanity. And as such ther may 
be correctly described as instances of the insanity of the H- 
fections or Passions. 

The insanity of the passions is a state of mind somewhsf 
peculiar, even as compared with other forms of insaaitT 
The powers of perception, incases of insanity of the |»s8iofl^ 
are often in full and just exercise. The mind may pwsc* 
in a very considerable degree, its usual ability in compan"! 
ideas and in deducing contusions. The seat of the dificiitj 
• Gall's Works, Vol. 1ft, Am. Ed. p. 839. 
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not to be sought for in what al'e usually de3ignated as the 
tellectual powers, in distinction' from the sensitive nature ; 
it in the passions alone. The victim of this mental disease 
>eB not stop to reason, reflect, and compare ; but is borne 
rward to his purpose with a blind, and often an irresistible 
ipulse. 

Pinel mentions a mechanic in the asylum, Bioetre, who 
as subject to this form of insanity. It was, as is frequent- 
r the case, intermittent. He knew, when the paroxysms 
f passion were coming on, and even gave warnings to those, 
rho were exposed to its effects, to make their escape. His 
K>wer8 of correctly judging remained AmshakeU) not only at 
ither times, but even in the commission of the most violent 
ind outrageous acts. He saw clearly their impropriety, but 
vas unable to restrain himself ; and nfter the cessation of 
:he paroxysms, was often filled with th^ deepest grief. 

§. 449. Of the mental disease termed by pochoDtlriasis. 

The seat of the well known mental disease termed Hypo- 
chondriasis is to be sought for in a disordered state of the 
Sensibilities. It is, in fact, nothing more nor less than a 
state of deep depression, gloom, or melancholy. This is the 
fact ; and we never apply the term hypochondriasis to a 
state of the mind, where such gloom or melancholy does not 
exist ; but it is nevertheless true, that the occasion or basis of 
the fact may sometimes be found in a disordered condition 
of some other part of the mind. One or two concise state- 
ments will illustrate what we mean. 

One of the slighter forms of hypochondriasis can perhaps 
be traced to inordinate workings of the Imagination. The 
mind of the sufierer is fixed upon some unpromising and gloo- 
my subject ; probably one, which has particular relation 
either to his present or future prospects. He gives it an un- 
due place in his thoughts, dwelling upon it continually. His 
imagination hovers over it, throwing a deeper shade, on 
what is already dark. Thus the mind becomes disordered ; 
it is broken off from its ordinary and rightful mode of action; 
and is no longer what it was, nor what nature designed it 
should be. 

There is another, and still more striking form of hypo- 
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chondriasis, which is connected in its origin with an alks 
tion of the power of belief. As in all other cases of hyU 
chondriasis*, the subject of it suffers much mental distr»l 
l}e is beset with the most gloomy and distressing apprde: I 
sions, occasioned, not by exaggerated and erroneous Dotk^; 
in general, but by some fixed, and inevitable false belief- 
One imagines, that he has no soul ; another, that hisbodji 
gradually but rapidly perishing ; and a third, that he k est 
verted into some other animal ^ or that he has been ir^ 
formed into a plant. We are told in the Memoirs of Citj: 
Maurepas, that this last idea once took possession of the m it 
of one of the princes of Bourbon. So deeply was be infmd 
with this notion, that he often went into his garden, aiKio- 
sisted on being watered irt common with the plants ann^ 
him. Some have imagined themselves to be transforrud 
into glass, and others have fallen into the still stranger fu: 

of imagining themselves dead. What has been said pe^ 

firms our remark, that, although hypochondriasis is, iaitse: 
considered, seated in the sensibilities, yet its ori^io ^j 
sometimes be found in a disordered state of some other jan 
of the mind. 

It is also sometimes the case, that this disease origioam 
in a violation of some form of sensitive action. It is not on- 
ly, as its appropriate position, seated in the sensibilities ;bst 
it sometimes has its origin there. It is related of a certaio 
Englishman, a man of generous and excellent character, thsl 
his life was once attempted by his brother with a pstol 
He succeeded, however, in wresting the pistol from his broili' 
er's hand, and on examination found it to be double chargetl 
with bullets. This transaction, as might be expectediotk 
case of a person of just and generous sentiments, filled him 
with such horror, and with such disgust for the characfer a/ 
man, that he secluded himself ever after from human socie- 
ty. He never allowed the visits even of his own children. 
It is certainly easy to see, that under such circumstaoces 
the sensibilities may receive such a shock as to leave the 
subject of it in a state of permanent dissatisfaction andgloo^ 
In other words, he may in this way aijd for such reasons b^ 
come a donfirmed hypochondriac. 
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§. 450. Of intermisBions of hypochondriasis and of its remedies* 
The mental disease pf hypochondriasis is always under- 
stood to imply the existence of a feeling of gloom and depres- 
sion ; but this depressed feeling does not exist in all cases in 
the same degree. In all instances, it is a source of no small 
unhappiness; but in some the wretohedness is extreme. 
The greatest bodily pains are light in the comparison. It is 
worthy of remark^ however, that the mental distress of )iypo- 
chondriasis is in some persons characterized by occasional 
intermissions. An accidental remark, some sudden combina- 
tion of ideas, a pleasant day, and various other causes are 
found to dissipate the gloom of the mind. At such times 
there is not unfrequently a high flow of the spirits, corres- 
ponding to the previous extreme depression. As this dis- 
ease, even when mitigated by occasional intermissions, is 
prodigal in evil results, it becomes proper to allude to certain 
remedies which have sometimes been resorted to. 

(1) The first step towards remedying, the evil is to infuse 
health and vigor into the bodily action, especially than of the 
nervous system. The nerves, it will be recollected, are the 
great medium of sensation, inasmuch as they constitute, un- 
der difierent modifications, the external senses. Now the 
senses are prominent sources of belief and knowledge. Con- 
se.quently when the nervous system, (including of course the 
senses,) is in a disordered state, it is not surprising, that per- 
sons should have wrong sensations and external perceptions, 
and, therefore, a wrong belief. If a man's nerves are in- such 
a state, that he feels precisely as he supposes a man made of 
glass would feel, it is no great wonder, when we consider the 
constitution of the mind, that he should actually believe him- 
self to be composed of that substance. But one of the forms 
of the disease in question is essentially founded on an errone- 
ous, but fixed belief of this kind. Hence in restoring the 
bodily system to a right action, we shall correct the wrong 
belief, if it be founded in the senses ; and in removing this, 
we may anticipate the removal of that deep seated gloom, 

which is characteristic of hypochondriasis. (2) As all 

the old associations of the hypochondriac have been more or 
less visited and tinctured by his peeuliar malady, efforts 

should be made to break them up and remove them from the 
59 
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mind, by changes in the objects, with which he is oM^cn 
yeraant, by introducing him into new society, or by trsrj 
ling. By these means his thoughts are likely to be diTertJ 
not only from the particular subject, which has chiefir mr' 
ested him, but a new impulse is given to the whole idad 
which promises to interrupt and banish that fatal fixedies 
and inertness, which had previously encambered and {^ 

trated it. (3) Whenever the malady appears to fe 

founded on considerations of a moral nature, the hypoed 
driasis may sometimes be removed, or at least alleviated h 
the suggestion of counteracting moral motiyes. If, fork- 
stance, the despondency of mind has arisen from some !^ 
posed injury, it is desirable to suggest ail well founded e^ 
aiderations, which may tend to lessen the suiferer^ esti 
of the amount of the injury received. When the injarri 
very great and apparent, suggestions on the nature and de 

of forgiveness may not be without effect. But whater; 

course may be taken, it is desirable that the attention of r^ 
sufferer should be directed as little as possible to his dise» 
by any direct remarks upon it. It was a remark of Dr. Jab 
son, whose sad experience enabled him to judge, tliat«!§- 
yersation upon melancholy feeds it. Accordingly he advae: 
Boswell, who as well as himself was subject to mdand^j 
of mind, ^^never to speak of it to his/riends, nor in companj.' 

§.451. Disordered action of the passion of fear. 

The passion of fear, inasmuch as there are various ob- 
jects around us which are or may be dangerous, is obviooslj 
implanted in us for wise purposes. But it not unfrequeotii 
exhibits an irregular or disordered action. Thia disordered 
state of the affection may discover itself, when consider^ 
either in reference to the occasion on which it exists, or ii 
reference to the degree in which it exists. In some case, 
for instance, it is connected with objects, which in the Tier 
of reason and common sense ought not to excite it. Sm 
persons are afraid to be alone in the dark ; it is exceedii^ 
distressing to them. Others are afraid, (so muoh« so per- 
haps as to be thrown into convulsions by their presence,} d 
a mouse or a squirrel or an insect. 
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A^ain, fear may exist with such an intensity as essential- 
y to affect the mind, and even cause insanity. Probably the 
»o wer of this passion is not well understood. Certain it is, 
liat terrible results have often followed from the attempts of 
>er8on0, particularly of children, to excite it in others, even 
n sport. Many instances are on record of individuals, who 
have been permanently and most seriously injured, either in 
cnind or body or both, by a sudden fright. 

Sometimes, especially when connected with permanent 
causes, it gradually expands and strengthens itself, till it is 
changed into despair. The distinctive trait of Despair, in 
distinction from all other modifications of fear, is, that it ex- 
cludes entirely the feeling of hope, which exists in connection 
^th fear in other cases. Despair may exist therefore, in a 
{greater or less degree, and with a greater or less amount of 
mental anguish, in accordance with the nature of the thing, 
vrhatever it is, which occasions it. When great present or 
future interests are at stake, and the mind in relation to 
those interests is in a state of despair, the wretchedness 
which is experienced is necessarily extreme. 

§. 452. Perversions of the benevolent affections. 

There are some singular perversions of the benevolent af- 
fections which are worthy of notice here. It is not unfre- 
quently the case, that persons in a state of mental alienation 
are entirely indifferent to, and sometimes they even hate 
those, whom at other times they love most sincerely and 
deeply. It is perhaps difficult to explain this, although it is 
practically important to know the fact. — Dr. Rush in speak- 
ing of a singular apathy or torpor of the passions,^ which is 
sometimes found to exist, says ; '^ I was once consulted by a 
citizen of Philadelphia, who was remarkable for his strong 
affection for his wife and children when his mind was in a 
sound state, who was occasionally affiictedwith this apathy, 
and when under its influence lost his affection for them all, so 
entirely' that be said he could see them butchered before 
his eyes without feeling any distress, or even inclination to 

rise from his chair to protect them." (2) There are other 

cases, where there seems to be not merely an extinction of 
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the benevolent affection ; but its positive converaionintori 
tred. The same philosophic physician mentions the caseo i 
young lady who was confined as a lunatic in the Penosjirff 
nia Hospital in the year 1802. One of tUe characteristic! i 
her insanity was hatred for her father. She was gndai 
restored ; and for several weeks before she was discbrst: 
from the Hospital, discovered all the marks of a sound obi 
excepting the continuance of this unnatural feeling of hatre. 
On a certain day she acknowledged with pleasure a retnni • 
her filial attachment and affection ; and soon after wss& 

charged as cured.* (S) There are other cases, where :> 

sanity is the indirect result of the mere intensity of the3^ 
nevolent affections. In cases of this kind the affectioos & 
so strong, so intense, that they are unable to withstand t^ 
shock of sudden and great opposition and disappointments 
<^A peasant woman, (says Dr. Gall), became insaoe fix 
times ; the first, at the death of her brother ; the seooadK 
the death of her father ; and the third, at that of her motkr 
After she had recovered the third time, she came to cmz 
me. As she was very religious, she complained to me of lis 
unfortunate disposition to be afflicted, at the loss of per^ 
who were dear to her, more than religion permits ; an err 
dent proof that she had yielded to grief, although nbehd 
oomb^tted it by motives, which were within her reach. Pi- 
nel also mentions the case of a young man, who hecamei 
violent maniac, a short time after losing a fatherand mother, 
whom he teaderly loved. It is true, that in these cases tk 
proximate cause of the insanity is sorrow or grief; buttke 
remote cause, and that without which the unfortunate resoi; 
would not have existed, is an unrestrained and excessiTepo* 

sicion of the benevolent affections. It may be proper to 

add here, that sudden and strong feelings of joy haveiDr^ 
peated instances caused a permanent mental disorganixatioiL 
and even death itself. — r— "The son of the famous Uihuio 
died from this cause, upon his opening an old chest, aodno* 
expectedly finding in it a large quantity of gold. Jofjfoo 
the successful issue of political schemes or wishes, hasofto 
produced the same effect. Pope Leo the Tenth dieioffl^ 
* Rush on ths Diaeasef of the Mind, pp. tSS^ S45. 
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in consequence of hearing of a great ealamity that had befal- 
len the French nation. Several persons died from the same 
cause, Mr. Hume tells us, upon witnessing the restoration of 
Charles the Second to the British throne ; and it is well 
known the door-keeper of Congress died of an apoplexy, from 
joy, upon hearing the news of the capture of lord Cornwallis 
and his army during the American revolutionary war."* 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 



DISORDERED ACTION OF THE MORAL SENSIBILITIES. 



§. 453. Nature of Tolantary moral derangement. 

The moral, as well as the natural or pathematic Sensibili- 
ties, the Conscience as well as the Heart, maybe the subject 
of a greater or less degree of disorder and alienation. There 
are probably two leading forms, at least, of moral derange- 
ment, viz. VOLUNTARY, and NATURAL Or CONGENITAL.— In 

regard to voluntary moral derangement, we remark, as an 
interesting and practically important fact, that man may vir- 
tually destroy his conscience. There is sound philosophy in 
the well known passage of Juvenal, "nemo repente puit 
TURPI8SIMUS." The truth, implied in this passage, is unques- 
tionably applicable to all persons, with the exception of those 
few cases, where the moral derangement is natural or con- 
genital. A man is not in the first instance turpissitmu br a 
villtan, because his conscience makes resistance, and will 
not let him be so. But if the energies of the will are exer- 
cised in opposition to the conscience, if on a systematic plan 
and by a permanent effort the remonstrances of conscience 
are unheeded and its actioti repressed, its energies will be 
found to diminish, and its very existence will be put at haz- 
ard. There is no doubt, that in this way the conscience 
* Rash on the Diseasei of the Mind, p. SS9. 
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may be so far seared, as to be virtually annihilated. M; 
tudea have prepared themselves for the gr^tteat wicfceiiei 
and have become in fact morally insane, by their own vnr 
tary doing. There is a passage in Beaumont in his ^^L: 
and no King,'^ which strikingly indicates the pnngress of u 
mind in such cases. 

"There is a method in man's wickedness ; 
"It grows up by degrees. I am not come 
**So high as kitling of myself ; there are 
*'A hundred thousand sins 'twist it and nse, 
"Which I most do. / $hM emm toH^ UuL 

We say in such cases the conscience is virtually anskji- 
ted. And by this remark we mean, that it is inert, ind- 
cient, dormant, paralyzed. We do not mean that it is dm 
The conscience never dies. Its apparent death is imprep 
ted with the elements of a real and terrible resurrectioa. 
seems to gather vivification and strength in the period of d 
inactivity ; and at the appointed time of its reappearaBce> 
flicts a stern and fearful retribution, not only for the cri=e 
which are committed against others ; but for the iniqui:j 
which has been perpetrated against itself. 

§. 454. Of accountability in connection with this form of disordered 

conscience. 

If the moral sensibility, under the system of repress 
which has been mentioned, refuses to act, the question vt 
aes, whether at such a time a person is morally accouDtabi< 
for his conduct. As his conscience does not condemn himi 
what he does, is the transaction, whatever its nature, a crei- 
inal one ? There can be but one answer to this qQestio& 
If the individual is not condemned by his conscience, it is the 
result of his own evil course. We may illustrate the sob- 
ject by a case, which is unhappily too frequent. A man, wbc 
commits a crime in a state of drunkenness, may plead, ths 
he was not at the time aware of the guilt of his coiuiac: 
And this may be true. But he was guilty for placing himsei: 
in a situation, where he knew he would be likely to iojae 
others, or in some other way commit uuiawful acts. Ife 
crime, instead of being diminished, is in fact increased. It is 
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two-fold. He is guilty of drunkenness, and he is (piilty of 
every thing evil, which he knew or might have known^ 
vrould result from his drunkenness. 

In a like manner, a man is not at liherty to plead, that he 
ivas not in the commission of his crimes condemned by con- 
science, if it be the fact, that he has by a previous process 
voluntarily perverted, or hardened the conscience. On the 
contrary, it would be fair to say, as in the case of drunken- 
ness, that he has increased his guilt ; for he has added to the 
guilt of the thing done the antecedent and still greater crime 
of aiming a blow at the mind, of striking at the very life of 
the soiil. Practically he is not self-condemned, for the mere 
reason that he has paralyzed the principle, by which the 
sentence of self-condemnation is pronounced. But in the 
eye of immutable justice, there is not only no diminution of 
his guilt, but it is inexpressibly enhanced by the attempts to 
murder^ if we may so express it, the principle, which more 
than any thing else constitutes the dignity, and glory of 
man's nature. (See §. 403.) 

§. 455. Of natural or congenital mora) derangement. ^ 

The other form of moral derangement is natural or con- 
genital. We do not know, that we are authorized to say, 
that men are by nature, in any case^ hate ver, absolutely des- 
titute of a conscience ; nor, on the other hand, have we posi- 
tive grounds for asserting, that this is not the case. There 
is no more inconsistency or impossibility in a man's coming 
into the world destitute of a conscience, than there is in his 
being born without the powers of memory, comparison, and 
reasoning, which we find to be the case in some idiots. But 
certain it is, that there are some men, who appear to have 
naturally a very enfeebled conscience ; a conscience which 
but very imperfectly fulfils its office ; and who, in this re- 
spect at least, appear to be constituted very difierently from 
the great body of their fellow men. They exhibit an imbe- 
eility, or, if the expression may be allowed, an idiocy of con- 
science, which unquestionably diminishes, in a very consid- 
erable degree, their moral accountability. A number of 
those writers, who have examined the subject of Insanity, 
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have taken this view, and liave given instancet in 
of it. 

'^ In the course of my life, (says Dr. Rush,) I lia^e h 
eonsulted in three cases of the total perversion of the c^ 
faculties. One of theoi was in a young man, the eeeoti 
a young woman, both of Virginia, and the third wasintii 
daughter of a citizen of Philadelphia. The last was add^ 
to every kind of mischief. Her wickedness had no inters^ 
while she was awake, except when she was kept bos] 
some steady and difficult employment." He refers asa 
instances in other writers. 

Dr. Haslam in his Observations on Madness has ps 
two decided cases of moral derangement* One of theiers 
a lad about ten years of age. Some of the traits, which k 
exhibited, were as follows. He early showed an impim 
and irritability of temper ; and became so mischievous ^ 
uncontrollable, that it was necessary to appoint a pern n 
watch over him. He gave answers only to such qae^ 
as pleased him, and acted in opposition to every direct^ 
*^0n the first interview I had with him, (says Dr. Ha^ 
he contrived, after two or three minutes acquaiotanct 
break a window and tear the frill of my shirt. He was aais- 
relenting foe to all china, glass, and crockery ware. Wbeir 
ever they came within his reach, he shivered them iDstafiLj 
In walking the street, the keeper was compelled to take tk 
wall, as he uniformly broke the windows if he coold getJ^ 
them, and this operation he performed so dexteroaslft>^^ 
with such safety to himself, that he never cat his 6b^ 
To tear lace and destroy the finer textures of female oros- 
ment, seemed to gratify him exceedingly, and he sc/(te 
walked out without finding an occasion of indulging this po^ 
penalty. He never became attached to any inferior aniiM' 
a benevolence so common to the generality of children. *'' 
these creatures his conduct was that of the brute; he ^^ 
pressed the feeble, and avoided the society of those Jf^ 
powerful than himself. Consideitable practice had ta# 
him that he was the cat's master, and whenever this 'tf^' 
less animal approached him he plucked out its whiekers^-^ 
wonderful rapidity ; to use his own language, "/««^^^ 
beard o/f." After this operation he commonly threw the ««» 
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are on the fire, or through the window. If a little dog came 
ear him he kicked it ; if a large one he would not notice it. 
Vhen he was spoken to, he usually said, ^<I do not choose to 
nswer." When he perceived any one who appeared to ob- 
erve him attentively, he always said "Now I will look un- 
pleasant." The usual ^mes of children afforded him no 
imusement ; whenever boys were at play he never joined 
hem; indeed the most singular part of his character was, 
;hat he appeared incapable of forming a friendship with any 
)ne ; he felt no consideration for sex, and would sis readily 
dck or bite a girl as a boy. Of any kindness shown him he 
was equally insensible ; he would receive an orange as a 
present, and afterwards throw it in the face of the donor." 

This unfortunate lad seems sometimes to have been sen- 
sible of his melancholy condition. When on a certain occa- 
sion he was conducted through an insane hospital, and a mis- 
chievous maniac was pointed out to him who was more strict- 
ly confined than the rest, he said to his attendant, ^'this 
would be the right place for me." He often expressed a 
wish to die ; and gave as a reason, ^^that God had not made 
him like other children." 

§. 456. Of moral accoantabilitj in cases of natural or congenital moral 

derangement. 

The question recurs here, also, whether persons, who are 
the subjects of a natural or congenital moral derangement, 
are morally accountable, and in what degree. If there is 
naturally an entire extinction of the moral sense, as in some 
cases of Idiocy there is an entire extinction of the reasoning 
power, which although it may not frequently happen is at 
least a supposable case, there is no moral accountability. A 
person in that situation can have no distinct perception of 
what right and wrong are ; nor can he be conscious of doing 
either right or wrong in any given case ; and consequently, 
being without either merit or demerit in the moral sense of 
the terms, he is not the proper subject of reward and punish- 
ment. He is to be treated on the principles, that are appli- 
cable to idiots and insane persons generally. 

In other cases where the mental disorder is not so great, 

but there are some lingering rays of moral light, some feeble 
60 
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capability of moral vision, the person is to be judged, if r i 
possible to ascertain what it is, according to what is si^s 
him. If be has but one moral talent, it is not to be presind 
that the same amount of moral responsibility rests upon ; - 
as upon another who possesses ten. The doctriDe, wl-: 
requires men, considered as subjects of reward and psib? 
ment, to be treated alike, without regard to those orUrii 
diversities of structure which may exist in all the dept*! 
ments of the mind, not only tends to confound right &•. 
wrong, but is abhorrent to the dictates of benevolence. M: 
ny individuals, through a misunderstanding of this impmti: 
subject, have suffered under the hands of the executi-oi:: 
who, on the principles of religion and strict justice, she: 
have been encircled only in the arms of compassion, \onsK- 
fering, and charity. 
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